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CHAPTER  I. 

THE    *  FLYING    FOAM.' 

When  Ellinor,  whom  we  left  some  pages 
back  in  a  very  perilous  predicament,  open- 
ed ber  eyes  again  it  was  on  an  unfamiliar 
scene — the  cabin  of  a  ship — and  on  several 
male  faces,  all  of  which  were  also  unfa- 
miliar save  one ;  and  her  eyes  half  closed 
again,  as  she  was  too  weak  and  exhausted 
to  disentangle  the  confusion  of  her  thoughts 
and,  half  imagining  she  was  in  a  horrible 
dream,  would  have  striven  to  sleep  but  for 

VOL.  Ill,  B 
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the  wet  and  sodden  garments  that  clung 
to  her. 

'  What  has  happened  ?'  she  moaned. 
*  Where  am  I  ?' 

*  Safe  aboard  the  "  Flying  Foam,"  '  said 
the  voice  of  the  man  who  had  rescued  her, 
the  sailing-master  of  that  vessel,  Mr. 
Rufane  Ringbolt,  whom  we  shall  erelong 
describe  more  fully. 

Her  miserable  plight  and  imminent 
peril  had  been  seen  from  the  deck  by  that 
personage,  who  at  once  had  a  boat  lowered 
from  his  craft,  which  lay  at  anchor  in  the 
Elbe.  He  had  saved  her,  and  in  a  spirit 
of  mischief — or  not  knowing  what  else  to 
do  with  her — had  brought  her  on  board 
the  yacht  of  his  employer,  Mr.  Adolphus 
Dewsnap,  whose  present  companion  and 
bosom-friend  was  Sir  Redmond  Sleath, 
whose  first  emotions  of  perplexity  and  evil 
on  Ringbolt  bringing  off  a  lady  changed  to 
those    of   blank   astonishment    and    hio*h 
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l^riumpli  on  recognisinor  in  the  half-drowned 
girl — Ellinor  Wellwood  ! 

Devvsnap  rubbed  his  hands  with  satis- 
faction. They  had  just  landed  two  or 
three  peculiar  lady  friends  at  the  Bran- 
denburgerhafen  to  go  back  to  London  by 
steamer,  or  remain  in  gay  Hamburg  as 
they  listed,  and  already  the  Flying  Foam 
seemed  a  little  lonely. 

'  By  Jove,  you  look  more  beautiful  than 
ever,  Ellinor !'  exclaimed  Sleath,  taking  her 
hands  in  his,  as  she  reclined  helplessly  on 
a  sofa.  '  My  friend,  Mr.  Dewsnap' — let 
me  introduce  him — Miss  Ellinor  Wellwood. 
This  is  a  most  unexpected  joy  !' 

'  I  am  glad  of  the  accident  which  gives 
me  the  honour  of  making  your  acquaint- 
ance. Miss  Ellinor,'  responded  Mr.  Dew- 
snap,  near  whom  she  recognised  the 
grinning  visage  of  Mr.  John  Gaiters, 
Sleath's  devoted  valet. 

Seeing  the  helpless   and   terrified  cou- 

b2 
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ditiou  she  was  in,  Mr.  Ringbolt  almost 
forced  her  to  imbibe  a  little  weak  brandy 
and  water  from  a  liqueur-frame  that  stood 
on  the  cabin-table ;  and  then,  as  there 
were  no  female  attendants  on  board  the 
yacht,  with  considerable  readiness  and 
forethought,  brought  down  from  the  deck 
a  Yierlander  boat-woman,  who  had  come 
off  with  veofetables  for  the  steward  and 
cook,  to  attend  upon  Ellinor. 

The  Vierlander  had  some  doubts  and 
scruples  at  first ;  but  when  a  few  twenty- 
groschen  pieces  were  slipped  into  her  hand 
these  evaporated,  and  a  smile  of  acquies- 
cence spread  over  her  wreath er-beaten  but 
pleasant-looking  countenance,  for  she  had 
soft,  dark  eyes,  a  nez  retrousse  decidedly, 
and,  if  rather  a  large  mouth,  full  red  lips, 
as  Mr.  Ringbolt  could  remark  appreci- 
atively. 

She  took  Ellinor  into  an  inner  cabin, 
and  soon  changed  her  wet  garments  for 
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some  that  the  late  fair  voyagers  had  left 
behind  them ;  and  when,  in  fear  and  terror, 
she  imjolored  to  be  set  on  shore,  she  was 
told  that  it  was  impossible,  as  a  heavy  fog 
had  suddenly  settled  down  on  the  land  and 
river. 

'  Oh,  heaven,  what  will  become  of  me  ? 
Mary  !  Mary  !'  wailed  Ellinor,  as  she  clung, 
as  if  for  protection,  to  the  hands  of  the 
picturesquely-clad  Yierlander. 

'  Hope  I  haven't  brought  you  a  Scotch 
prize  aboard,  gentlemen,'  said  Mr.  Ring- 
bolt, winking  knowingly,  as  he  mixed 
himself  a  glass  of  grog. 

'A  Scotch  prize — what  the  devil  is 
that?'  asked  Mr.  Dewsnap,  whose  cogno- 
men among  his  chums  was  generally 
'  Dolly.' 

'  Well — it  means  a  mistake — worse  than 
no  prize — one  likely  to  hamper  the  captors 
with  heavy  legal  expenses.' 

'  A   Scotch  prize,  and  no  mistake !'  ex- 
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claimed  Sleatb,  as  Ellinor,  weak,  tottering, 
and  scarcely  able  to  stand  or  articulate, 
appeared  with  her  new  attendant  at  the 
door  of  the  cabin,  which  was  now  so 
darkened  b}^  the  evening  fog  that  the 
steward  was  lighting  the  lamps. 

Sleath,  approaching,  attempted  to  take 
her  hand. 

'Don't,  sir— dare  to  touch  me!'  she 
cried,  in  a  weak  voice,  while  starting  back. 

*  She  knows  you,  Sleath,  by  Jove !'  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Dolly  Dewsnap,  becoming 
interested. 

'  Rather,'  said  Sleath,  with  an  ugly  wink. 
'Are  you  not  glad  to  see  me  so  unex- 
pectedly, EUinor  ?' 

'  Glad  !'  said  she,  shudderingly. 

Her  old  repugnance  was  now  increased 
tenfold,  and  mingled  with  genuine  terror. 
A  man  with  such  a  bearing  and  with  such 
an  expression  as  she  read  in  the  cold  blue 
eyes  of  Sleath,  would,  she  knew,  have  no 
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mercy,  so  she  turned  to  Dewsnap;  but 
there  was  little  to  encourage  her  in  his 
leery  and  hlase^  though  rather  rubicund, 
visage. 

*  Put  me  on  shore,  sir,  I  entreat  you/ 
she  said. 

'  It  is  impossible — utterly  impossible,  till 
the  fog  lifts,'  said  he,  emphatically. 

'  I  shall  die  1'  exclaimed  Ellinor,  in  a 
low,  husky  voice,  as  the  light  seemed  to 
leave  her  eyes. 

She  put  her  tremulous  hands  to  her 
slender  throat,  for  a  painful  lump  seemed 
to  rise  there — nay,  v/as  there — catching 
her  breath,  while  this  meeting  again, 
under  all  the  circumstances,  with  Sir 
Eedmond  Sieath  seemed  '  one  of  those 
strange  and  almost  incredible  things 
which,  however,  we  meet  with  every  day 
in  that  marvellous  volume  of  romance, 
real  life.' 

She   cowered    and  shrank  back   before 
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Sleath  as  if  he  were  some  wild  animal, 
Tvhich  only  excited  in  liim  a  spirit  of  anger 
and  banter,  while  his  friend  Dewsnap 
knew  uot  what  to  think  of  the  situation 
as  yet. 

'  Altona  agrees  with  you/  said  the  baro- 
net, jauntily.  '  You  are  handsomer  than 
ever.  Womanhood  gains  instead  of  loses 
by  maturity.  But  don't  be  so  devilish 
stuck  up !  And  ivliat  v/ere  you  doing  in 
Altona  ?' 

She  made  no  reply,  but  now  glanced 
imploringly  and  appealingly  to  Ringbolt, 
while  Sleath  resumed  in  this  fashion — 

'  I  did  not  entrap  you  this  evening — I 
did  not  run  away  with  you,'  said  he.  sur- 
veying with  admiration  the  volume  of  her 
rich  brown  hair,  which  was  then  brushed 
out,  and  floated  damp  and  at  full  length 
over  her  shoulders,  and  she  figured  now 
in  a  species  of  costume  such  as  she  had 
never  worn  before,  including  a  tailor-made 
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jacket  and  a  round  felt  hat,  part  of  tlie 
wardrobe  of  one  of  Mr.  Dolly  Dewsnap's 
recent  fair  voyagers,  left  for  conveyance 
back  to  London,  and  now  likely  to  prove 
exceedingly  useful.  And  Ellinor  was 
almost  passive  in  the  hands  of  those 
among  whom  Fate  had  so  suddenly  cast 
her. 

After  her  recent  narrow  escape  from  a 
dreadful  death,  and  now  her  present  mis- 
ery, she  was  too  feeble  and  too  full  of  fear 
to  summon  proper  pride  and  just  indig- 
nation to  her  aid. 

'  Fate  has  given  you  to  me  again,'  con- 
tinued Sleath,  '  so,  why  not  stoop — yield 
to  the  inevitable,  and  the  delight  of  living 
for  and  loving  each  other !  We  shall 
remain  on  the  Continent  now,  Ellinor, 
and  never  again  set  foot  in  that  cold- 
blooded Eno^land.' 

A  comical  expression  twinkled  now  in 
the   eyes   of   Mr.   Dewsnap,   who  was   an 
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•andersized,  but  flesh}^  and  flasbj,  person- 
age,  about  thirty  years  of  age,  and  vulgar 
in  style  and  aspect,  though  dressed  in 
accurate  yachtiug  costuroe,  with  gilt  but- 
tons and  glazed  boots.  He  knew  not  what 
to  think  of  the  situation,  we  say.  Though 
far  from  straitlaced — though  a  thorough- 
paced scamp,  in  fact — he  was  puzzled  and 
doubtful  what  to  think  of  the  past  re- 
lations of  his  chum  Sir  Eedmond  and  this 
young  lady,  who,  he  saw  at  a  glance,  was 
neither  fast  nor  vicious,  as  most  of  the 
baronet's  lady  friends  were  ;  that  she  was 
no  dove  from  St.  John's  Y7ood,  or  '  girl  of 
the  period '  in  any  way. 

While  Ring-bolt  beckoned  Gaiters  on 
deck  to  obtain  some  information  on  the 
subject  from  him,  Sleath  began  again,  in 
low  and  softer  voice,  while  hanging  over 
her. 

'  We  were  about  to  run  away  together 
before,  and  would  have  done   so,  but  for 
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the  brute  your  sister's  clog.  Now,  Ellinor, 
darling,  we  shall  elope  ia  earnest,  and  we 
shall  not  be  the  first  couple  who  have 
done  so,  and  lived  happy  ever  after,  like 
couples  in  the  old  story  books.' 

'  Don't  be  alarmed — don't  fear,  Miss 
Ellinor,'  said  Dewsnap,  thinkinof  it  neces- 
sary to  say  something,  as  she  turned  her 
haggard  eyes  on  him,  and  ignored  the 
presence  of  Sleath. 

'  Don't  fear !'  says  a  writer.  '  How  often 
in  this  world  of  terror  and  trouble  has  that 
phrase  been  spoken,  and  how  often  will  it 
yet  be  spoken — in  vain.' 

'  Oh,  sir,  will  you,  in  mercy,  if  you  are  a 
man,  set  me  on  shore  ?'  she  implored  again. 

Dewsnap  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and 
looked  at  Sleath,  while  muttering  some- 
thino^  about  *  the  foo^.' 

CD  O 

'  JSTo  !'  exclaimed  the  latter,  emphatic- 
ally ;  *  and  no  accident  but  one  sent  from 
heaven  or  hell  shall  rob  me  of  you  now !' 
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he  added,  almost  savagely,  through  his 
set  teetb,  as  he  recalled  the  castigation 
he  had  met  with  at  the  hands  of  Robert 
Wodrow  and  his  own  muttered  vow  of 
vengeance. 

She  gave  him  but  one  glauce,  yet  it  was 
expressive  of  loathing  and  fear  that  were 
unconquerable — as  though  he  were  some 
thing  of  horror ;  but  somehow  her  strength 
of  purpose  and  defiance  piqued  or  attracted 
him,  and  he  loved  her  with  all  the  coarse- 
ness of  his  low  nature. 

*  How  she  fears  that  fellow  !'  thought 
Eingbolt,  who  was  peeping  down  the  sky- 
light. *  There  is  some  secret  —  some 
strange  story  in  all  this.' 

Of  this  strange  interview,  the  Yierlan- 
der  woman  could  make  nothing  ;  but,  see- 
ing that  her  charge  was  about  to  sink  at 
their  feet,  she  conveyed  her  into  the  little 
cabin  or  state-room,  in  which  Ellinor's 
attire  had  been  changed,  and,  closing  the 
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door,  laid  her  on  a  bed  to  recover  strength 
and  composure,  and  there,  fainting,  fever- 
ish, and  well-nigh  delirious,  she  clung 
wildly,  as  if  for  protection,  to  her  at- 
tendant. 

Meanwhile  the  night  darkened,  and  the 
fog  undoubtedly  deepened,  so  the  yacht's 
bell  was  clanged  ever  and  anon,  while  the 
two  '  gentlemen,'  with  the  sailing-master, 
Ringbolt,  and  the  mate  sat  down  to  a 
luxurious  dinner  produced  by  Joe  Lobs- 
couse,  cook  of  the  Flying  Foam,  who,  as 
a  chef,  was  not  equal  to  that  of  Dewsnap 
at  home,  Ragout — but  Monsieur  Ragout 
flatly  declined  to  go  to  sea  with  that  vessel, 
or  'any  oder  Yoam,'  as  he  always  said. 
But  in  cooking  Joe  Lobscouse  chiefly  ex- 
celled in  the  famous  olla  podrida  which 
bears  his  name,  and  is  a  compound  of  salt 
meat,  biscuits,  potatoes,  onions,  and  spices, 
all  minced  and  stewed  together,  and  though 
dearly   loved   by  those  before   the   mast^ 
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siicli  a  dish  was  never  seen  in  the   cabin, 
of  course. 

The  wine  went  freely  round,  for  Dew- 
snap  was  lavish  with  his  Clicquot  and 
Mumm's  extra  dry. 

^  With  all  her  air  of  ineffable  innocence, 
I  believe  that  girl  to  be  a  deep  one,'  said 
he,  with  a  wink  to  Sleath,  as  he  had  no 
belief  in  female  purity  whatever,  and  had 
detestable  views  of  society  in  general. 

'  She  agreed,  to  run  awaj  with  me  once, 
so  why  should  I  not  go  in  for  running 
away  with  her  now  ?' 

'  Right  you  are,  my  boy  !'  said  Dewsnap. 

'  You  remember  that  cad,  Colville  of  the 
Guards?'  said  Sleatb,  viciously. 

'  I  have  heard  of  him,'  replied  Dewsnap, 
evasively.      '  Well  ?' 

'He  trumped  up  a  story  about  this  girl 
being  a  cousin  of  his  to  keep  her,  and  her 
sister  too,  by  Jove,  to  himself — a  fact, 
Dolly  ;   told  me  in  London  they  were  bis 
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cousins,  thoiigli  he  never  said  so  when  we 
were  at  Dunkeld's  place  in  Scotland.  But 
now  he  has  gone  to  Cabul,  and  the  devil 
go  with  him  r 

'  What  are  we  to  do  if  the  Vierlander 
woman  won't  remain  on  board  after  the  fog 
lifts  r'  asked  the  sailino:-master,  E-ino^bolt. 

*  In  that  case  we  should  have  little  diffi- 
culty in  getting  a  sharp  girl  to  attend,  or, 
better  still,  some  knowing  and  suggestive 
elderly  party,'  said  Sleath. 

'  All  right,  sir — one  has  not  far  to  look 
in  Hamburg  for  what  you  want.' 

'Dash  it  all !'  exclaimed  Dev/snap,  who 
was  fast  becoming  rather  inebriated  (this 
was  not  precisely  what  he  said,  but  it  looks 
milder  in  print).  '  This  girl  of  yours, 
Sleath,  is  likely  to  give  us  a  deal  of  bother.' 

*  Not  at  all.  I  shall  soon  find  a  Vv^ay  to 
put  an  end  to  her  nonsense,'  growled  Sir 
Redmond. 

Like   the   latter,  Dewsnap  always   sus- 
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pected  everybody  uDtil  be  knew  they  were 
innocent,  and,  if  innocent,  he  deemed  tliem 
fools.  Thus  he  never  doubted  in  his  mind 
that  the  apparent  repugnance  of  Ellinor 
was  all  coyness  and  affectation. 

Mr.  Adolphus  Dewsnap,  son  of  the  late 
Alderman  Sir  Jephson  Dewsnap,  Knight^ 
a  soap-boiler  in  Bow,  where  he  made  a 
colossal  fortune,  was  a  fool  and  a  cad  of 
the  first  water,  who  looked  up  to  Sleath, 
having  a  title,  as  one  of  Hhe  upper  ten,' 
though  Sleath's  father  had  been,  like  the 
said  alderman,  a  boy  of  the  Foundling 
Hospital,  from  whence  perhaps  emanate 
many  of  the  grotesque  names  we  find  in 
London. 

The  stor}^  of  their  titles  is  simple,  and 
one  of  everyday  recurrence. 

The  fathers  of  Sleatli  and  Dewsnap  had 
been  made  respectively  a  baronet  and  a 
knight  for  services  rendered  to  the  Minis- 
try; but  as  those  of  the  former,  though 
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equally  important,  bad  been  performed 
-witb  less  scruple,  be  bad  been  rewarded 
witb  tbe  diploma  of  a  baronet  of  Great 
Britain,  and  a  coat-of-arms,  wbicb  taxed 
tbe  ingenuity  of  tbe  entire  College  of 
Heralds. 

Sir  Redmond  Sleatb  was  a  man  of 
violent  temper  naturally,  especially  wben 
bis  will  was  tbwarted  ;  tbus  be  felt  bim- 
self  bumiliated,  and,  wben  inflamed  witb 
wine,  rendered  almost  savage  by  tbe  spirit 
of  opposition  and  dismay  be  encountered 
in  Ellinor  Wellwood,  wbom  be  still  viev»^ed 
as  a  poor  girl,  witbout  parents,  friends,  or 
protector  otber  tban  Leslie  Colville,  and 
be  now  was  far  away  indeed. 

Dewsnap  occasionally  bad  balf- tipsy 
tbougbts  of  pretending  to  befriend  tbis 
stray  ^irl,  and  getting  ber  away  some- 
bow  'on  bis  own  book,'  as  be  pbrased 
it  to  bimself. 

But  be  bad  a  wbolesome  fear  of  vSleatb, 

VOL.  III.  0 
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for,  notwithstanding  all  his  wealth,  the 
latter  had  obtained  somehow  a  great 
ascendency  over  him. 

'  She  knows  too  much  about  ime  now,' 
muttered  Sleath  to  himself.  '  The  mar- 
riage dodge  and  the  ailing  uncle  won't  do 
again — so  how  to  deceive  her?' 

'■  "  Sigh  no  more,  ladies,  sigh  no  more, 
Men  are  deceivers  ever." 

SO  says  Shakespeare/  said  Dewsnap,  tipsily 
rolling  his  head  from  side  to  side ;  '  and 
he  was  right ;  devilish  few  of  us  are  worth 
sighing  for,  I  think.' 

*  Dolly  Dewsnap  turned  moralist !'  ex- 
claimed Sleath,  with  a  scornful  laugh. 

*  Steward,  some  more  moist !'  cried  Dew- 
snap. 'We'll  drink  Miss  What-her-namc's 
jolly  good  health.  What  says  Byron,  or 
some  other  fellow? 

"  Man,  being  reasonable,  must  get  drmik  ; 
The  best  of  life  is  but  intoxication.'* 
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So  let  us — drink — drink  as  long'sb — 
there'sh  —  a  shot — in — the  —  locker  I'  he 
added,  in  a  voice  that  became  every 
moment  more  thick  and  *  feathery.' 

So  in  these  perilous  hands  was  ElHnor 
Wellwood  now. 

But  for  the  presence  and  companionship 
of  the  honest  Yierlander  woman^  to  whom 
she  clung,  though  of  whose  patois  of 
Danish  or  North  German  she  could  make 
little  or  nothing,  Ellinor  thought  she  must 
have  died. 

Her  own  clothes  had  been  destroyed  by 
her  immersion,  and  meantime,  when  quite 
conscious,  she  felt  it  something  odious  and 
repellant  to  wear  the  clothes  of  others  of 
whom  she  knew  nothing,  but  suspected 
much. 

How  long  was  this  atrocity  to  be  con- 
tinued ? 

She  remained  resolutely  in  the  little 
cabin,    declining    to  enter   the    saloon,   or 

c  2 
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take  food  or  refresbment  of  any  kiDd,  and, 
when  sense  quite  returned,  she  watched 
from  the  little  eyelefc-hole — the  port  was 
nothing  more — of  her  sleeping-place  for  a 
passing  ship  or  boat,  to  which  she  might 
shriek  for  aid ;  but  dense  dark  mist  ob- 
scured everything,  and  she  cast  herself  on 
the  bed  in  despair. 

The  Flying  Foam  was  cutter-rigged,  and 
sat  in  the  water  gracefully.  She  was 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  tons  burden, 
and  consequently  had  an  immense  fore- 
and-aft  boom-mainsail.  Her  deck  was  of 
narrow  deal  planks,  and  was  always  white 
as  snow — white  as  swab  and  holystone 
could  make  it.  Her  ten  guns  were  all 
burnished  brass  ;  the  binnacles  and  bitts 
were  of  polished  mahogany ;  the  cabins 
were  all  panelled  maple,  with  gilded  mould- 
iugs;  everything  there  was  alike  luxuri- 
ant and  recherche;  for  the  purse  the  old 
soap-boiler  left  to  his    only  son  and  heir 
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was  a  pretty  loDg  one  ;  yet  he  was  some- 
times a  little  in  debt,  and  found  yachting 
then  convenient. 

The  crew  consisted  of  twelve  men  all 
told,  including  the  sailing-master  and  Joe 
Lobscouse,  the  cook. 

The  former,  Rufane  Ringbolt,  was,  if 
not  a  good,  not  a  bad-looking  man,  about 
forty  years  of  age ;  his  eyes  were  clear, 
blue,  and  penetrating,  but  cunning,  leery, 
and  shifting  at  times.  The  expression  of 
his  mouth,  about  the  curves  especially, 
was  sinister  and  lascivious.  There  was  a 
self-confident  and  reckless  bearing  about 
him  too  aggressive  to  be  that  of  a  gentle- 
man or  officer,  for  he  had  been  the  latter 
once,  having  served  in  Her  Majesty's  navy, 
but  been — dismissed. 

He  and  his  captain  had  both  fallen  in 
love  with  one  of  those  fast  young  ladies 
who  are  to  be  met  with  on  the  promenades 
of  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth  ;   but,  as  she 
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preferred  the  youn^  lieutenant  to  the 
elderly  captain,  the  latter  was  always 
'down'  on  the  former,  who  from  that 
moment  became  what  is  known  in  the 
service  as  '  a  marked  man.' 

His  temper  was  sorely  tried,  and  he 
soon  found  himself  before  a  court-martial, 
charged  with  neglect  of  duty  and  insubor- 
dination. Never  while  he  lived  did  Ring- 
bolt forget  the  day  of  that  court-martial  in 
the  cabin  of  the  Victory^  and  amid  his 
potations  it  always  came  most  vividly 
before  him  in  its  bitter  details,  with  the 
sunshine  streaming  through  the  cabin  win- 
dows, the  ripple  on  the  harbour  waves, 
and  Portsmouth  Hard  in  the  distance. 

There  was  the  exulting  and  malevolent 
face  of  the  prosecutor  when  the  court  was 
cleared  for  *  finding ;'  there  was  the  ringing 
of  the  bell  that  announced  it  was  reopened, 
and  in  custody  of  the  master-at-arms,  with 
cocked    hat    and    drawn    sword,    he — the 
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prisoner — appeared  before  the  court,  all 
captains  in  full  uniform,  whose  faces  were 
graven  on  his  memory. 

During  the  proceedings  his  sword  had 
been  laid  on  the  table,  with  the  point 
towards  the  president  and  the  hilt  towards 
himself ;  now  he  saw  that  its  position  was 
reversed^  and  he  knew  that  all  was  over, 
and  he  went  down  the  ship's  side  into  a 
shore  boat  a  broken  and  degraded  man  1 

And  as  the  young  lady,  the  cause  of  all 
the  mischief,  soon  afterwards  bestowed 
her  hand  upon  the  elderly  captain  who  had 
*  smashed  him,'  Ringbolt  had  ever  after 
but  a  very  poor  opinion  of  womankind. 

He  felt  some  natural  curiosity  about  the 
damsel  he  had  been  the  means  of  bringing 
on  board  the  cutter,  but  there  all  further 
interest  in  her  ended. 

He  thought  if  Sir  Eedmond  Sleath, 
whose  general  character  was  well  known 
to  him,  knew  the  lady  it  was  all  right;  he 
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had  DO  fear  of  being  deemed  an  accessory 
in  an  abduction  ;  for  though  Mr.  Eiugbolt 
did  not  fear  God,  like  many  other  men  in 
the  world,  he  mightily  feared  the  police. 

As  for  the  Vierlander  woman,  she  thought 
the  ailing  girl  was  the  wife  of  one  of  the 
two  Euo'landers,  thouo^h  she  saw  no  wed- 
ding-ring  on  her  finger ;  but  then,  like  all 
foreigners,  she  thought  the  Englanders 
very  eccentric. 

For  several  days  the  fog,  consequent  to 
swollen  tides,  rested  on  the  Elbe,  and  the 
cutter  rode  with  her  foresail  loose,  Sleath 
having  proposed  a  trip  to  Heligoland ;  but 
Ellinor  was  ill — almost  oblivious  of  every- 
thing, while  Dewsnap  dared  not  land  her, 
and  yet  feared  to  keep  her  on  board, 
thinking  that  Sleath's  story  of  her  utter 
friendlessness  might  be  falsehood  after  all. 
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Sir  Redmond  Sleath  had  do  pity  for  the 
suspense  and  agony  of  mind  now  endured 
by  Mary ;  and  as  for  Dewsnap  and  Ringbolt, 
they  knew  nothing  about  her. 

During  the  days  just  mentioned  the 
clanging  of  the  ship's  bell  from  time  to 
time,  and  the  din  of  fog  horns  from  vessels 
passing  with  less  than  half-steam  up,  in- 
formed Eliinor  that  the  fog  still  rested  on 
the  river ;  yet  every  morning  she  heard  the 
rasping  of  the  holystones  as  the  deck  was 
cleaned,  and   the  mysterious  cry  of  'soak 
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and  send ' — the  order  to  pass  the  wet 
swabs  along. 

The  terror  she  had  undergone,  the  subse- 
quent affronts,  unblushing  and  terrible — 
for  such  she  deemed  Sleath's  love-making 
—and  the  uncertain  future,  all  throbbed 
in  hot  and  wretched  thought  wildly 
through  her  heart,  till  at  last,  when  the 
yacht  was  fairly  under  way,  fainting-fits 
and  the  torment  of  sea-sickness  made 
reflection,  fear,  and  regret  alike  impossible, 
for  a  kind  of  delirium  came  upon  her,  and 
she  grew  oblivious  of  her  surroundings ; 
but  we  are  anticipating. 

'  The  girl  may  die  on  our  hands,  if  this 
sort  of  thing  goes  on,'  said  Dewsnap,  '  and 
that  might  prove  deuced  awkward  for  us 
all' 

'  I  have  thought  of  that,  sir,'  said  Ring- 
bolt ;  '  but  one  may  as  well  whistle  psalms 
to  the  taff-rail ' 

'  As  attempt  to  move  me — you  are  right, 
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Mr.  Ringbolt,'  interrupted  Sleath ;  ^but 
there  is  no  dying  in  the  case.' 

'Why  not  send  her  ashore — — ?'  began 
Dewsnap. 

'And  relinquish  her?     N'ot  if  I  know  it/ 

'  I  mean  to  the  boarding-house  of  the 
old  Frau  Wyburg,  near  the  Bleichen  Canal 
— you  know  the  place.' 

'  Few  rascals  in  Hamburg  don't.  She 
would  keep  her  safe  enough  for  me — it 
is  not  a  bad  idea  ;  but  I  shall  try  my 
luck  with  her  again  before  resorting  to 
that' 

At  the  cruelty  Dewsnap's  suggestion 
involved,  even  Ringbolt  shook  his  head 
dissentingly,  and  said, 

*  Whatever  you  do,  steer  clear  of  her 
husband — the  Herr  Wyburg,  as  he  calls 
himself — he  is  a  dangerous  and  a  shady 
party — worse  than  the  devil  himself.' 

'You  know  Hamburg,  then,  Mr.  Ring- 
bolt?' 
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'  Ratlier !'  replied  the  other,  with  a  wink 
that  inferred  a  great  deal.  . 

If  this  affair  of  Ellinor's  abduction  found 
its  way  into  any  of  the  social  weeklies,  it 
might  form  a  very  awkward  thing  for  her ; 
but  neither  for  Sir  Eedmond  or  his  friend, 
Mr.  Adolphus  Dewsnap,  as  both  were  now 
rather  out  of  the  social  '  scratch  race.' 

'  A  pleasant  story  for  the  fair  Blanche 
to  hear,'  surmised  Sleath,  as  he  laughingly 
made  up  a  cigarette. 

'  Who  is  she  ?'  asked  Dewsnap. 

'  The  daughter  of  Lord  Dunkeld.' 

'  He  is,  of  course,  a  topsawyer,'  said 
Dewsnap,  superciHously,  as,  notwithstand- 
ing his  wealth,  he  had  been  rather  ignored 
in  society,  '  and  speaks  in  the  House,  I 
suppose  ?' 

'  Yes.' 

*  But  I  have  never  heard  of  a  word  he 
said.' 

*  Likely  enough — he  never  gets  beyond 
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*'  Hear,  hear  !"  He  is  a  Scots'  representa- 
tive peer.' 

'  With  a  family  tree,  of  course.  D — n'm, 
J  would  rather  have  a  good  gooseberry- 
bush  V 

The  little  state-room  or  cabin  occupied 
by  Ellinor  she  saw  had  evidently  and 
recently  been  used  by  ladies  before.  In 
the  drawers  of  the  dressino^-o;lass  were 
hair-pins,  an  old  kid  glove,  a  broken  jet 
bracelet,  and  other  etcetera. 

The  door  had  a  bolt  on  the  inside. 

One  night  she  found,  to  her  terror,  that 
this  had  been  removed  ! 

Her  heart  grew  sick  within  her  ;  but, 
with  the  assistance  of  her  attendant,  she 
contrived  to  barricade  the  door  most  effi- 
ciently by  placing  a  chair  between  it  and 
her  bed,  on  which,  without  undressing, 
she  lay  down  with  her  temples  throbbing 
like  every  other  pulse  with  terror. 

All  grew  still  in   the  cutter,  and  not  a 
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sound  was  beard  but  the  ripples  that  ran 
alono-side  as  she  strained  at  her  anchor — 
so  very  still  that  Ellinor  was  about  to 
sleep,  when  a  sound  startled  her,  and  she 
sprang  up  in  dismay. 

Some  one  without  was  attempting  to 
force  her  door.  Who  that  some  one  was 
she  doubted  not ;  but,  after  a  time,  find- 
ing himself  completely  baffled,  with  a 
half-suppressed      malediction,      he      went 

away . 

Ellinor  lay  awake  in  an  agony  of  mind 
till  morning  dawned,  when  she  opened  the 
eyelet  port  of  her  cabin,  and  looked  out. 
The  fog  was  less  thick,  and  a  gasp  of  joy 
escaped  her  on  seeing  a  boat  with  several 
men  in  it  approaching.  She  shrieked  to 
them  for  succour,  and  waved  her  hand- 
kerchief. On  this  they  paused  on  their 
oars,  and  seemed  to  confer  with  each 
other,  but,  instead  of  drawing  nearer,  they 
laughed,    kissed    their    hands  .to    her    in 
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mockery,  resumed  their  pulling,  and  van- 
ished into  the  mist. 

Had  any  boat's  crew  actually  boarded 
the  yacht  to  make  inquiries,  Sleath  was 
quite  prepared  to  assert  that  the  lady  on 
board  was  his  demented  wife. 

With  the  fog  resting  on  the  Elbe,  she 
could  see  nothing  of  the  land,  and  as  the 
cutter  might — she  thought— have  shifted 
her  position  in  the  night — she  knew  not 
where  she  was.  Altona,  she  thought, 
might  be  miles  away,  yet  it  was  only  a 
rifle-shot  distant.  But  for  its  extreme  pro- 
traction, she  might,  at  times,  have  thought 
she  was  in  a  dream,  and  that  all  her 
mental  misery  was  but  a  provoking  and 
ghastly  phantasmagoria. 

Days  had  elapsed  now  since  her  separa- 
tion from  Mary  and  Mrs.  Deroubigne. 
They  must,  she  knew,  deem  her  dead — 
drowned — and  might  have  gone  away,  she 
knew  not  where. 
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Torn  in  this  outrageous  fashion  from 
the  society  of  the  only  persons  she  loved 
on  earth  !  Exiled  from  happiness,  doomed 
to  probable  disgrace  and  misconstruction 
of  conduct. 

Her  whole  soul  was  wrapped  up  in  one 
idea — escape  !  But  how  was  she  to  achieve 
it,  out  of  that  accursed  vessel,  unless  she 
cast  herself  headlong  into  the  river  ?  She 
certainly  shrank  from  self-destruction,  and 
hoped  that  something — Hhat  vague  some- 
thing, the  forlorn  hope  of.  the  desperate' 
— might  intervene  to  save  and  set  her 
free. 

Sir  Redmond's  persistent  love-making 
could  draw  no  response  from  her. 

This  enraged  him;  he  ground  his  teeth, 
while  longing  to  take  her  in  his  arms,  and 
kiss  her  whether  she  would  or  not ;  yet 
he  dared  not  attempt  to  molest  her  when 
he  was  sober  and  in  daylight ;  something 
in   the   girl's  purity  and   disgust   of   him 
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repressed  him.     He  dissembled,  and  said, 
submissively, 

*  With  your  love,  Ellinor — in  offering 
mine — I  would  be  a  very  different  man 
from  what  I  have  been/ 

'  Your  love !'  she  muttered,  in  a  low 
voice  of  scorn. 

'  Yes.' 

'  Dare  you  offer  it  again  to  me  after  all  I 
know?' 

'  What  a  little  tragedy  spit-fire  it  is  ! 
Well,  it  is  perhaps  too  much  to  ask  you  to 
love  me,  so  I  will  only  crave  permission  to 
love  you.' 

*  Insult  on  insult  !  Oh,  this  is  intolera- 
ble !'  exclaimed  Ellinor,  covering  her  face 
with  her  hands.  '  It  is  useless  to  remind 
a  man  like  you  of  his  marriage.' 

Sleath's  eyes  gleamed  dangerously.  He 
and  Ellinor  were  alone  in  the  saloon,  as 
Dewsnap  and  the  sailing-master  were 
smoking  on  deck,  and  the  companion-way 

VOL.  111.  D 
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was  kept  bolted  to  prevent  any  attempt  at 
escape. 

'  What  did  I  know  of  life,  of  the  woi^d, 
or  of  human  nature  when  I  met  that  artful 
woman  with  the  absurd  name,  Fubsby,  and 
took  vows — if  vows  they  were — for  a  life- 
time. Married !  Well,  even  if  I  were  so 
legally — which  I  don't  quite  admit — what 
then  ?    In  the  society  in  which  we  move — ' 

'We?' 

'  Dewsnap  and  1 — flirtation  forms  the 
great  occupation — even  accomplishment — 
of  married  life  on  the  part  of  those  who 
are  bound  by  it.  You  have  much  to  learn 
yet,  my  simple  little  Ellinor.' 

'Do  you  call  this  conduct  of  yours  flirta 
tion — this  illegal  and  punishable  abduction 
of  me — and  insulting,  loathly  love-making? » 

*  Loathly — an  unpleasant  phrase  to  use. 
Instead  of  the  wretched  life  you  lead  at 
Paddington,  I  can  give  you  one  well  worth 
living,'  said  he,  as  if  he  addressed  a  girl  at 
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a  bar  or  a  buffet,  and  in  ignorance  of  all 
that  had  passed  since  he  had  discovered 
their  residence  in  St.  Mary's  Terrace ; 
'and  in  turn,  EUinor,  you  will  learn  that  a 
faithful  old  lover  is  not  to  be  despised.' 

*I  have  already  learned  that,'  said 
Ellinor,  her  tears  beginning  to  fall  hotly 
as  she  thought  of  Robert  Wodrow. 

'  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,'  said 
Sleath,  thinking  of  himself,  '  and  to  find 
that  after  all  you  cannot  forget  a  man  who 
has  once  loved  you — and  loves  you  so 
fondly  still,  in  spite  of  the  coldness  you 
manifest  and  the  obliquy  you  heap  upon 
him.  How  grand  it  is  to  forgive  !'  he 
continued,  attempting  to  take  her  hand. 
'  The  literary  bear  Samuel  Johnson  never 
seemed  so  wretched  as  a  man  and  a  moral- 
ist, than  when  he  gloried  in  loving  a  good 
hater. ^ 

Ellinor  prevented  him  from  capturing 
her  hand   by  shudderingly  retreating   to 
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the  oilier  end  of  the  saloon.  The  contrast 
between  the  two  men — the  one  w^ho  had 
sought,  and  still  sought,  to  ensnare,  and 
he  whom  she  had  wronged — who  loved  her 
so  well,  and  had  found,  as  she  thought,  a 
grave  in  that  far  away  land,  burned  itself 
into  her  heart  and  brain  with  growing 
intensity,  and  wringing  her  hands,  his 
name  escaped  her  in  a  low  voice. 

'  Robert — oh,  Robert !' 

Would  time  ever  heal — ever  conquer  her 
reproachful  heart-wound  ? 

Fury  gathered  in  the  heart  of  Sleath. 

'  So,'  said  he,  '  our  mutual  friend,  Mr. 
Robert  Wodrow,  was  not  born  to  be 
hanged,  if  the  newspaper  accounts  were 
true,  by  Jove ;  ha !  ha  !' 

'Sir?'  said  Ellinor,  scarcely  understand- 
ing his  brutal  jest. 

'  Cheated  the  gallows — that  is  all.' 

In  that  speech  he  revealed  the  under- 
lying brutality  of  his  nature — of  the  par- 
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venu — tbe  son  of  the  foundliog;  and,  in 
his  wrath,  he  followed  it  up  by  another 
home-thrust. 

'What  will  be  said  of  you — what 
thought,  when  it  becomes  known  that 
you  have  been  alone,  cruising  on  board 
this  yacht  with  us — with  me  T 

He  saw  without  pity  the  start,  the 
pained  flush  and  pallor  that  crossed  her 
face  by  turns,  as  he  coarsely  put  into  words 
the  fear  that  had  been  hovering  in  her 
own  mind. 

She  tried  to  reply  to  his  cruel  mockery  ; 
her  white  lips  unclosed,  and  then  shut 
again,  for  her  voice  died  away  upon  them. 

With  all  his  love-making,  never  ouce 
did  Sleath's  heart — or  what  passed  for 
that  organ — really  soften  towards  the 
helpless  girl,  and  times  there  were 
when  he  regarded  her  as  a  wolf  might 
have  done.  He  still  made  a  mockery  of 
the    'cousin    story,'   as   he  called  it,   and. 
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though  Ellinor  on  one  occasion  conde- 
scended to  partially  explain  it,  he  did  not, 
and  could  not,  believe  it  to  be  anything 
else  than  some  cunning  scheme  of  Col- 
ville ;  and  as  that  individual,  whom  he 
hated,  was  now  in  India,  he  had  nothing 
to  fear  from  him,  and  only  hoped  he 
might  soon  get  'knocked  on  the  head.' 

At  times  there  was  something — what 
shall  we  call  it  ? — almost  savage  in  the 
admiration  and  exultation  with  which  this 
man  regarded  the  creature  who  was  so 
entirely  at  his  mercy,  and  who  had  been 
brought  to  him  as  flotsam  from  the  sea ! 

He  keenly  relished,  too,  in  one  sense, 
all  blase  as  he  was,  the  air  of  resistance 
with  which  she  repulsed  him  ;  her  bearing 
was  so  different  and  apart  from  that  of 
most  of  the  conventional  girls  he  had 
generall}^  met — not  that  he  much  affected 
the  society  of  ladies  generally. 

But  he  regarded  them  chiefly  as  a  means 
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of  excitement — like  champagne,  an  unruly 
liorse,  or  a  close  run  at  ecarte]  and,  so  far 
as  EUinor  was  concerned,  he  had  a  firm 
desire  to  prove  that  his  will  was  the 
stronger  of  the  two. 

At  last  he  left  her  and  went  on  deck. 
She  stretched  out  her  arms  on  the  saloon 
table,  and  bowed  her  head  on  them  in  a 
kind  of  dumb  despair,  as  she  thought  over 
all  the  degrading  speeches  to  which  she 
had  been  subjected. 

'  Oh,'  thought  she,  '  that  I  could  bury 
my  hot  face  among  the  cool,  dewy  roses 
that  bloom  at  Birkwoodbrae !  There  I 
think  I  should  get  well — get  well — get 
strong  and  be  myself  again  perhaps.' 

But  instead,  she  was  fated  to  get  worse, 
fDr  the  moment  the  fog  lifted,  sail  was 
made  on  the  yacht,  and — as  stated  in  the 
leginning  of  this  chapter — the  horrors  of 
sea-sickness  assailed  her,  and  she  lay 
prostrate  in  the  little  cabin. 
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She  had  often  been  afraid  to  eat  or 
drink,  lest  what  she  partook  of  might  be 
druofp^ed ;  she  had  read  or  heard  of  such 
things ;  but  she  was  past  all  such  reflections 
or  considerations  now. 

There  was  something  daring  and  lawless 
in  the  conduct  of  Sir  Redmond  with  refer- 
ence to  the  whole  affair  ;  but  of  that,  too, 
she  was — for  the  present  time — oblivious. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


THE    GALE. 


Tne  crew  of  the  cutter  kuew  not  what  to 
make  of  the  solitary  and  singular  passen- 
ger they  had  on  board,  and  whom  the 
Yierlauder  woman  agreed  to  attend  till 
they  reached  Heligoland. 

They  had  often  seen  ladies  on  board 
during  runs  to  the  Mediterranean  and  else- 
where, who  were  certainly  not  quite  the 
creme  cle  la  crime ;  but  that  was  no  business 
of  theirs,  and  now,  though  Sleath  would 
have  disdained  to  acknowledge  it,  and 
Ellin  or  knew  it  not,  the  presence  of  Dew- 
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soap  and  Ringbolt  (though  neither  of  them 
were  very  meritorious  characters)  proved 
a  species  of  protection  to  her,  but  the 
sturdy,  honest  Vierlander  more  than  all. 

Thus  her  tormentor  resolved  that  he 
would  take  her  ashore  with  him  in  some 
place,  where  she  would  be  more  completely 
at  his  mercy  among  absolute  strangers  and 
dependent  upon  him  for  existence. 

The  crew  of  the  yacht  had  saved  her 
life,  so  they  could  scarcely  be  accused  of 
abduction  in  keeping  her  on  board  during 
the  bewildering  fog  or  the  blowy  weather 
that  succeeded  it ;  but,  without  making  the 
slightest  effort  by  the  use  of  a  well-manned 
boat  to  put  her  ashore  at  Altona,  they 
were  now  beating  against  a  rough,  head 
wind,  and  attempting  to  get  out  of  the 
Elbe  for  sea. 

To  where  and  for  what  purpose?  Heli- 
goland could  only  be  touched  at  in  passing. 
Were  they  to  haul   up  for  England  after 
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that  ?     Sucb.  were  a  few  of   the  surmises 
among  the  men  forward. 

Mid-day  after  the  fog  lifted  saw  the 
Flying  Foam  under  weigh,  with  canvas  set, 
the  foresail  braced  sharp  up,  the  jib  and 
fore-and-aft  mainsail  set,  the  boom  of  the- 
latter  well  on  board,  as  she  was  running- 
close-hauled  against  a  head  wind  for  the 
mouth  of  the  Elbe,  some  eighty  miles  dis- 
tant, and  making  long  tacks  as  the  river 
Tvddened. 

Altona  and  then  Blankenese,  a  tiny 
fishing  village,  with  its  houses  scattered 
along  the  green  slope  among  the  trees, 
terraced  over  each  other,  were  soon  left 
astern,  and  the  head  of  the  cutter  pointed 
towards  Hamburg  and  then  Stade,  with 
the  Prussian  flag  flying  on  the  ramparts  of 
Swingerschanze,  where  the  White  Horse 
of  Hanover  will  never  fly  again. 

The  wind  was  blowing  half  a  gale,  and 
some  reefs  were  taken  in  the  boom-main- 
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sail  when  the  low  batteries  of  Gluckstadt, 
on  the  Danish  side  of  the  river,  were  in 
sight,  and  darkness  fell  soon  after  the 
last  rays  of  the  sun  faded  out  on  the  spire 
of  Freyburg ;  and  still  the  close-hauled 
cutter,  with  her  lights  hung  out,  laboured 
on,  and  ere  long,  as  the  river,  with  all  its 
treacherous  shoals,  widened,  she  became 
assailed  by  impetuous  attacks  of  the  sea. 

The  past  day  had  been  dull  and  hazy, 
and  the  half-gale  now  subsided  almost 
entirely,  but  then  the  cutter  rolled  heavily, 
adding  to  the  misery  of  the  unfortunate 
Ellinor.  Then  the  wind,  blowing  from 
the  level  coast,  would  recover  its  strength, 
and,  changing  its  direction,  become  furi- 
ous, while  a  heavy  swell  came  on,  and 
when  dawn  stole  in  the  Flying  Foam,  still 
close-hanled  on  the  port  tack,  was  stand- 
ing over  towards  Cuxhaven,  the  shore  of 
which  is  so  low  that  the  only  objects  seen 
against   the   sky  were    the   flagstaff  of   a 
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battery  and  the  guns  of  the  latter  mounted 
en  barbette. 

There  the  river  pilot  went  on  shore, 
when  the  cutter,  lying  on  the  next  tack, 
headed  off  to  seaward,  steered  by  Ring- 
bolt himself,  close  to  the  wind,  with  her 
head  just  so  near  it  as  to  keep  the  sails 
full  without  shaking:  them. 

The  baffling  head-wind  soon  increased 
to  a  tempest ;  the  timbers  of  the  cutter 
groaned  as  she  strained  in  the  trough  of 
the  sea  one  moment  and  rode  over  a  great 
wave  the  next,  while  the  water  poured  in 
volumes  over  her  deck,  gorging  the  scup- 
pers and  carrying  every  loose  article  to 
leeward,  and  ere  long  the  canvas  was  re- 
duced until  none  was  left  than  what  was 
necessary  for  steering  purposes. 

All  on  board,  even  Dewsnap  and  Sleath, 
had  donned  their  '  storm  toggery,'  and 
appeared  on  deck  in  oilskin  jackets,  with 
sou'-westers   tied    under   their   chins,  the 
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baronet  making  vows,  as  ever  and  anon 
lie  clutched  a  belaying  pin,  floundered  into 
the  loose  bight  of  a  rope,  or  had  to  oppose 
his  back  to  a  drenching  sea,  that  if  he 
were  once  safe  on  German  or  Danish  soil, 
he  would  tempt  the  perils  of  '  the  briny  ' 
no  more. 

All  day  the  cutter,  though  so  beautifully 
modelled  and  built,  beat  against  the  wind 
without  making  progress,  and  now  one  of 
those  tempestuous  gales  that  so  often 
sweep  the  North  Sea  began  to  spend  its 
fury  on  her. 

Rufane  Ringbolt  began  to  look  thought- 
ful ;  he  had  the  well  sounded ;  glanced  at 
the  binnacle  and  aloft  ever  and  anon  ;  put 
a  fresh  quid  of  tobacco  in  his  cheek,  and 
took  a  survey  of  the  weather. 

A  cloud  darker  than  usual  and  lower 
down  obscured  the  sky,  spreading  over  the 
zenith.  A  lambent  glare  of  lightning  shot 
through  its  darkest  or  densest  part ;  another 
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and  another  followed,  and  like  the  roar  of 
artillery  the  thunder  hurtled  through  the 
stormy  air. 

The  wind  lulled  for  an  instant,  permit- 
ting the  Flying  Foam  to  right  herself  from 
her  careen,  but  again  the  wind  bellowed 
over  the  sea,  tearing  away  the  foam  and 
snow-white  spoondrift  from  the  wave- 
crests,  and  again  the  cutter  was  pressed 
down  to  her  bearings  by  its  force  and 
fury. 

Pitchy  darkness  came  on,  but  the  vivid 
lightning  flashes  were  incessant. 

Owing  to  the  obscurity,  the  difficulty  of 
the  watch  on  deck  in  passing  ropes  to 
each  other  became  great,  and  the  al- 
ternate gleams,  with  a  deluge  of  rain, 
so  blinded  them  that  they  were  scarce- 
ly able  to  execute  an  order;  so,  hoarse- 
ly and  angrily,  Ringbolt  summoned  on 
deck  the  watch  below,  and  as  they  were 
somewhat  tardy  in   obeying,  he  resorted, 
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we  are  sorry  to  say,  to  much  strong  lan- 
guage. 

*  Show  a  leg  and  turn  out !'  he  bellowed 
down  the  forecastle  hatch,  '  tumble  up  the 
watch — quick,  you  infernal  chowderheads, 
you'll  find  it  no  child's  play  now.' 

As  this  reinforcement,  only  three  or 
four  in  number,  came  'tumbling  up,'  half 
dressed,  the  wind  suddenly  burst — but  for 
a  few  minutes  only — from  an  unexpected 
quarter,  taking  the  cutter  aback  and 
throwing  her  nearly  on  her  beam-ends. 

The  man  steering  was  hurled  right  over 
the  wheel,  the  rest,  with  coils  of  rope  and 
whatever  was  loose  or  had  become  loos- 
ened, were  heaped  in  a  mass  of  confusion 
among  the  lee  scuppers.  In  alarm  that 
the  craft  was  foundering,  Sir  E-edmond 
Sleath,  forgetting  all  about  EUinor,  then 
praying  on  her  knees  with  arms  stretched 
over  her  bed — praying  till  sickness  again 
overpowered     her — sought     some    Dutch 
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courage  in  the  steward's  pantrj  by  imbib- 
ing more  than  one  stiff  glass  of  brandy. 

Ringbolt  was  the  first  to  gather  himself 
up.  With  an  oath  he  reached  the  wheel  -, 
the  spokes  revolved  rapidly  in  his  powerful 
grasp,  and  the  cutter  was  righted  in  time 
to  save  the  mast,  but  still  intense  darkness 
reigned — the  lights  of  Cuxhaven  had  long 
since  melted  into  the  sea — with  tremend- 
ous peals  of  thunder,  while  vast  masses 
of  water  passed  over  the  buoyant  and 
gallant  cutter,  and  the  blinding  rain 
and  the  bitter  salt  spray  were  mingled 
together. 

The  lamp  still  burned  in  the  binnacle, 
and  the  wetted  garments  and  bronzed 
visasre  of  Rino^bolt  shone  in  its  waverino^ 
gleam  as  he  grasped  the  spokes  of  the 
wheel,  planted  his  feet  firmly  on  the  deck 
grating,  and  looked  from  time  to  time 
aloft,  though  he  could  discern  nothing. 

Day  began  to  dawn,  but  the  gale  still 
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continued.  The  cutter  was  in  the  Elbe 
mouth,  though  no  land  was  in  sight ;  but 
Ringbolt  knew  that  the  two  sandbanks 
between  what  is  called  the  Southern  and 
Northern  Elbe  lay  ahead,  but  northward 
of  Merwark  Island ;  and,  just  as  this  re- 
flection occurred  to  him,  the  mate  came 
aft  in  the  grey  dawn,  his  face  expressive 
of  concern,  to  report  '  the  lower  mast 
sprung  !' 

This  startling  intelligence  proved  true, 
for  Ringbolt  found  the  mast  had  been  thus 
injured  in  the  gale — a  great  crack  ran 
obliquely  through  it,  rendering  it  quite 
unsafe  for  carrying  the  usual  quantity  of 
sail  thereon,  and  he  knew  that  unless 
instant  precautions  were  taken  the  cutter 
might  speedily  become  a  wreck  aloft,  tid- 
ings which  made  the  teeth  of  the  selfish 
Sleath  chatter  in  his  head. 

With  all  his  errors  and  backslidiugs, 
Ringbolt  was  equal   to  the  occasion,  and 
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became  the  English  seaman  and  the  officer 
at  once. 

'  Sprung  it  is,  by  heavens  !'  he  exclaimed. 
'  Take  in  sail — away  aloft  to  the  cap  with 
the  top-maul,  out  with  the  fid,  stand  by  the 
mast-rope,  and  lower  away  the  topmast.' 

Three  active  fellows  v/ere  soon  up  at  the 
cross-trees.  A  stroke  or  two  of  the  maul 
knocked  out  the  square  bar  (with  a  shoul- 
der at  one  end)  that  supported  the  weight 
of  the  topmast,  which  quickly  slid  down  in 
front  of  the  foremast  through  its  upper 
and  lower  cap,  and  was  at  once  made 
fast. 

This  eased  alike  the  cutter  and  the 
mast,  but  it  was  necessary  to  put  her 
before  the  wind,  and  run  up  the  river 
again,  as  it  would  have  been  rashness  to 
venture  into  the  North  Sea  with  a  crippled 
mast.  The  storm  had  nearly  spent  itself, 
but  thunder  could  still  be  heard  in  the 
distance  between  the  lulls  of  the  wind. 
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So  the  Flying  Foam  was  once  more 
running  up  the  Elbe,  to  be  repaired  at 
Hamburg,  with  her  topsail-yard  down  on 
the  cap,  her  jib  and  staysail  set,  her  fore  , 
and  aft  mainsail  close  reefed,  and  the 
boom  so  well  eased  off  that  its  end  skip- 
ped the  waves  at  times  as  she  rolled 
heavily  before  the  wind. 

At  Cuxhaven  another  pilot,  to  take  her 
up  the  river,  came  on  board  from  the 
yacht,  which,  by  their  statutes,  the  in- 
habitants of  that  place  are  bound  to  have 
always  at  sea,  or  near  the  outermost  buoy, 
to  conduct  any  vessel  requiring  assistance ; 
and,  aided  ere  long  by  a  tug-steamer,  the 
Flying  Foam^  passing  Altona  in  the  night, 
when  dawn  came  in  again,  was  moored 
for  repair  in  the  outer  portion  of  the 
Binnen  Hafen,  under  the  shadow  of  the 
lofty  and  wonderfully  picturesque  old 
houses  of  the  Stubbenhuck. 

And   now,  having   recovered   from   his 
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fear  and  tribulation.  Sir  Eedmond  Sleath 
began  to  consider  in  what  way  he  could 
delude  his  luckless  victim  ashore. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


ALONE  ! 


In  furtberauce  of  bis  own  cruel  and 
nefarious  scbemes  against  Ellinor,  Sir 
Hedmond  bad  forbidden  tbe  Vierlander 
attendant  to  inform  ber  of  wbere  tbe  yacbt 
was  now,  and  a  few  silver  kassengelds 
effectually  sealed  ber  lips,  wbile  Ellinor, 
still  confined  to  ber  little  cabin,  was  pros- 
trate in  strengtb,  and  only  tbankful  tbat 
tbe  din  of  tbe  storm  bad  passed  away,  and 
tbe  awful  pitcbing  and  rolling  of  tbe  cutter 
was  at  an  end. 

Dewsnap  bad  fortified  bimself  witb  so 
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many  potations  of  brandy  and  water  during 
the  last  few  hours  that  he  was  scarcely 
sober  now,  and  swayed  about  on  his  feet 
sweariug  it  was  still  '  the  roll  of  the  ship.' 

'  My  watch  has  stopped/  said  he,  in  a 
thick  voice,  to  Sleath. 

*  Indeed,'  said  the  baronet,  not  much 
interested  in  the  matter. 

'  I  tried  to  wind  it  up  last  night,  and 
mistook  the  corkscrew  for  a  key.' 

*  After  such  a  devil  of  a  time  as  we  have 
had  of  it  I  don't  wonder  at  anything.' 

Meanwhile  Sleath  was  still  considering 
how  he  vrould  induce  Ellinor  to  trust 
herself  on  shore  with  him,  after  writing  to 
announce  her  coming  to  the  Fran  Wyburg's 
residence,  or  pension  as  she  was  pleased 
to  call  it ;  and  Dewsnap  was  busy  imbibing 
a  '  pick-me-up  '  of  iced  seltzer  and  brandy, 
while  conning  over  the  sporting  intelli- 
gence at  several  recent  meetings — the 
plates   run   for,  the  bets  at  startiug,   the 
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"Welter  sweepstakes,  and  so  forth,  without 
even  caring  to  open  the  letters  the  steward 
had  brought  him  from  the  Poste  Restante 
at  the  Post  Strasse,  when  suddenly  a  loud 
interjection  escaped  him. 

'What  is  up?'  asked  Sleath,  lookiug  up 
from  Iiis  coft'ee. 

*  The  devil  to  pay  in  the  East !' 
'  How  ?' 

'A  Reuters  telegram  announcing  the 
murder  of  Sir  Louis  Cavagnari,  and  mas- 
sacre of  the  entire  embassy  at  Cabul  !* 

*  The  entire  lot?' 

'  Escort  and  every  man-jack  of  the 
Europeans !' 

Sleath  was  of  coarse  interested,  and 
read  for  himself  the  brief  and  alarming 
despatch. 

'  So  that  cad  Colville  is  wiped  out  then 
— a  devilish  good  job  too !'  was  his  first 
comm.ent,  and  he  contrived  soon  to  let 
Ellinor    Wellwood    know  the    fate   of  her 
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*  cousId,'  as  he  called  Colville  in  mockery. 

Her  first  thoughts  were  of  Mary. 

More  than  ever  did  Ellinor  long  to  be 
with  her  now.  She  strove  to  leave  her 
bed,  but  sank  helplessly  back  upon  the 
pillow,  and  lay  there  still  choked  by  dry 
sobs,  her  face  pallid  to  the  lips ;  in  her 
half-closed  eyes  an  unnatural  gleam  that 
came  of  mental  and  bodily  suffering,  while 
her  hands  were  clenched  at  times  till  the 
nails  almost  cut  the  tender  palms. 

Ringbolt,  the  sailing-master,  had  a  keen 
appreciation  of  the  charming  in  female 
nature,  and  was  able  to  admire  everv 
variety  of  the  sex  that  came  under  his 
observation. 

The  wonderful  beauty  and  delicacy  of 
Ellinor  inflamed  his  fancy.  He  saw  that 
she  seemed,  somehow,  utterly  helpless — a 
mysterious  waif,  cast  upon  the  waters;  he 
saw  that  she  trembled  under  the  unpleas- 
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ant  gaze  of  Devvsnap,  and  simply  loathed 
Sleath,  who  sought  to  make  himself  the 
arbiter  of  her  destiny;  so  Mr.  Kufane 
Kingbolt  thought  why  should  he  not  enter 
stakes  for  this  prize?  Why  should  not 
he  try  to  make  his  innings  when  others 
failed  ? 

She  had  been  picked  up  like  a  derelict 
craft,  and  by  himself,  too ;  and  then  Ham- 
burg— dissipated  Hamburg — filled  with 
people  of  many  races  and  creeds — ^was 
just  the  place  where  people  may  play  the 
wildest  pranks  with  ease. 

Thus  Ringbolt  had  been  a  kind  of  pro- 
tection in  one  way  to  Ellinor,  over  whom 
he  kept  an  eye,  on  his  own  account,  and, 
as  Sleath  bes^an  to  think,  was  alwavs  on 
the  watch,  as  he  was  one  who  took  what 
he  called  '  dog  watches/  or  '  dog  snoozes/ 
and  could  sleep  by  night  or  day  with  won- 
derful facility,  and  apparently  with  one 
eye  open. 
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And  now  that  the  yaclit  was  moored 
along  the  quay  of  the  Binnen  Hafeu,  close 
by  such  thoroughfares  as  the  Deich  Strasse, 
and  would  soon  be  dismasted  and  in  the 
riggers'  hands,  he  thought  the  time  had 
come  when  he  might  venture  on  some 
scheme  of  gaining  Ellinor's  gratitude 
first  by  pretending  to  succour  and  free 
lier. 

And,  as  these  ideas  occurred  to  him,  his 
eyes  sparkled,  the  colour  in  his  grog- 
pimpled  cheeks  deepened,  and  he  mumbled 
about  with  his  lips  like  a  man  who  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  chewing  twist  tobacco, 
which  was  the  case  with  Ringbolt  after  he 
was  turned  out  of  the  navy  and  took  to 
the  yachting  line  of  business. 

The  watchfulness  we  have  referred  to 
had  not  been  unnoticed,  and  Sleath  began 
to  suspect  that,  if  Ringbolt  was  not  doing 
this  for  himself,  he  must  be  acting  in  the 
interests  of  Mr.  Dolly  Dewsnap,  and  thus 
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some  action  on  his  own  part  was  impera- 
tively necessary. 

He  was  becoming  exasperated,  piqued, 
and  disgusted,  moreover,  with  Ellinor's 
trembling  abhorrence  of  him,  and  began 
secretly  to  arrange  with  the  faithful  and 
unscrupulous  Gaiters  a  scheme  for  having 
her  more  completely  in  his  power  ashore, 
and  luring  her  quietly  from  the  yacht  on 
the  pretence  of  restoring  her  to  Mrs. 
Deroubigne. 

'  The  embassy  massacred — every  officer 
and  soldier  destroyed !'  exclaimed  the 
latter,  when  she  read  the  same  startling 
telegram  that  gave  Sir  Redmond  such 
extreme  satisfaction.  'The  hope  of  her 
future — her  soul — her  existence  gone — 
poor  Mary !  Poor  darling  !  How  am  I 
to  break  this  to  her  ?' 

But  broken  it  had  to  be,  and  then  to 
Mary  came  hours  of  agony — such  hours 
as  in  our  lives  count  for  years ! 
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'Ellinor  drowned  and — and  Colville 
slain.' 

Mary  Well  wood  was  stunned  and  sorely 
stricken,  and  bowed  her  head  as  if  the 
waves  of  Destiny  were  rolling  over  her. 

She  read  the  paragraph,  so  comprehen- 
sive and  ye|:  so  terrible  in  its  brevity^ 
again  and  again,  till  it  seemed  to  pierce 
like  burning  needles  into  her  heart  and 
brain. 

So  Leslie  Colville  was  gone — dead — 
destroyed  in  what  manner  or  after  what 
torment  she  would  never,  never  know. 

His  face  and  figure — his  voice  and  smile 
came  vividly  and  poignantly  to  memory  as 
she  sat  like  one  turned  to  stone,  with  the 
kind  arms  of  Mrs.  Deroubigne  around  her, 
caressing  her  head  on  her  bosom. 

The  dire  calamity  she  had  hourly  dread- 
ed might  happen,  had  come  at  last,  and 
yet  there  seemed  to  be  an  impossibility  in 
the  realisation  of  it. 
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« 

■i    Ob,  why  did  men  become  soldiers  ? 

*  Alone — alone  in  the  world  now!'  wailed 
Mary. 

'  My  darling,  you  have  me  and  my  little 
girls  to  love  you  as  sisters,'  said  Mrs. 
Deroubigne,  folding  the  deathly-pale  girl 
again  and  again  to  her  motherly  breast ; 
but,  passionate  though  her  sympathy  and 
regard,  Mary  shivered,  and  thought  who 
could  ever  replace  Ellinor  as  a  sister,  apd 
felt,  as  she  said,  most  fearfully  alone. 

Her  mind  at  times  became  confused. 
Something  more  had  happened  to  her — 
she  scarcely  Imew  what  it  was. 

Never  again  did  it  seem  possible  that 
she  could  take  any  interest  in  the  life  of 
the  world  and  its  daily  routine.  She  was 
apathetic — careless  of  what  was  done  with 
herself  or  anything  around  her. 

Existence  and  its  ties  seemed  over  and 
done  with,  yet  her  present  calamity  seemed 
also  a  kind  of  dream  to  her.     'Sometimes 
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in  great  trouble/  says  a  writer,  HIae  brain 
acts  in  this  way  of  itself — it  will  return  to 
events  of  long  ago  and  recall  thei^i^  vividly, 
while  the  immediate  moment  becomes  re- 
mote. But  the  reaction  is  all  the  more 
intense  for  this  mental  rest-;  and  when  the 
mind  returns  to  the  contemplation  of  *^  the 
present  it  is  to  see  with  greater  vividness.' 

'  The  embassy  massacred  to  a  man !' 
How  ofien  was  she  to  reiterate  mentally 
that  appalling  line  ? 

It  was  now  Mary's  evil  fortune  to  feel 
perhaps — nay,  surely — more  keenly  than 
her  sister  had  done  this  new  calamity,  for 
poor  ^Ellinor  had  certainly  ceased  for  a 
time  to  love,  though  she  had  never  failed 
to  respect  Eobert  Wodrow,  now  deemed 
also  with  the  dead. 

All  was  silent  in  that  pretty  villa  by 
the  broad  and  shining  Elbe — shining  in 
the  light  of  the  moon.  The  fire  glowed  in 
the  tall,  cylindrical,  porcelain  stove  in  a 
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corner  of  the  room ;  that  room  ere  while 
decorated  and  prepared  for  her  and  Ellinor 
so  lovingly  by  Mrs.  Deroubigne,  and  there 
she  lay  restless,  sleepless,  and  alone,  too 
bewildered  to  realise  the  dire  calamity  that 
had  befallen  her,  and  been  acted  in  blood 
and  wrath  so  far,  far  away,  and  yet  but  a 
few  hours  ago. 

The  curtains  were  drawn  back,  and  the 
red  glow  of  the  half -open  stove  and  of 
the  night-light  shed  a  radiance  on  her 
surroundings,  but  whenever  her  eyes  wan- 
dered they  seemed  to  see  something  that 
was  familiar  and  yet  strange  to  them. 

Her  mind  was  every  way  confused  and 
involved,  and  poor  Jack  from  time  to  time 
licked  her  hand  unnoticed. 

There  was,  however,  always  the  one 
prominent  idea.  Leslie  Colville,  the  one 
love  of  her  heart,  her  affianced  husband, 
was  dead — killed  cruelly — horribly,  she 
doubted    not,    but    in   what    fashion   she 
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knew  not,  and,  fortunately  perhaps,  should 
never  know. 

And  ever  and  anon  aching  memory  went 
back  to  that  sunny  noon  when  she  first 
met  him,  yet  knew  him  not,  as  they  fished 
together  by  the  bonnie  Birks  of  Invermay. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


IN  THE  BALA  HISSAR. 


Our  advanced  post  was  in  the  Kurram  "Val- 
ley— the  only  part  of  the  Afghan  border 
which  had  been  trodden  by  the  foot  of  a 
Briton  since  the  previous  Oabul  war — a 
post,  the  boundary  of  the  so-called  '  scien- 
tific frontier,'  which  had  been  held  by  a 
body  of  our  troops,  European  and  native, 
for  some  three  months  during  the  summer 
of  this  eventful  year;  and  all  had  been 
suffering  more  or  less  from  the  breathless 
heat  and  malaria,  dulness,  and  that  grow- 
ing ennui  which  a  languid  game  of  polo  or 
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lawn-tennis  (without  ladies)  utterly  failed 
to  ameliorate ;  and  all  thought  that,  as 
anything  exciting  was  better  than  nothing, 
a  brush  with  the  Mongols,  the  Ahmed,  or 
Hassan  Keyls  would  be  a  relief. 

Many  officers  began  to  think,  even  to 
talk,  hopefully  of  leave  of  absence  to  visit 
India,  to  look  up  old  chums  in  Peshawur, 
Rawul  Pindi,  or  Lahore  ;  or  when  longer 
leave  for  Europe  must  be  given ;  when 
news  of  the  attack  on  the  Residency  at 
Cabul,  and  the  massacre  of  the  envoy  and 
his  people  fell  upon  them  like  a  clap  of 
thunder ! 

These  terrible  tidings  were  brought  by 
Taimur,  a  Usbeg  Tartar,  who  served  as  a 
trooper  in  the  Guide  escort — a  man  of 
undoubted  daring,  bravery,  and  hardihood 
— who  had  achieved  his  escape  from  the 
city  of  blood  by  the  aid  of  some  of  his 
own  race  who  were  among  the  Cabulee 
troops  that  bad  come  in  from  Herat. 

f2 
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After  twelve  days'  wandering,  and  en- 
during great  suffering  in  those  savage  and 
stupendous  mountain  gorges  that  lie  be- 
tween Cabul  and  the  Kotal  oE  Lundikhani, 
he  reached  the  advanced  post  in  the  Kur- 
ram  Valley,  in  rags,  famished,  and  every 
way  in  a  deplorable  state  of  destitution,  to 
make  his  report,  which  was  instantly  tele- 
graphed by  the  officer  commanding  to  the 
Viceroy  at  Simla. 

'  Everyone  cut  off  as  close  as  a  whistle  ! 
By  Jove,  colonel,  we'll  have  to  be  up  and 
doing  something,'  said  Algy  B/edhaven,  the 
hussar,  as  he  lounged,  pipe  in  mouth,  and 
hands  in  the  pockets  of  his  pyjamas,  into 
the  tent  of  old  Spatterdash. 

The  early  summer  months  had  been 
passed  peacefully  and  pleasantly  by  our 
embassy  at  Cabul,  notwithstanding  the 
petty  insults  and  annoyance  we  have 
already  referred  to.  In  the  cool,  breezy 
morning,    when   the  sun   was   coming  up 
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above  the  bills  that  look  down  on  the  clear, 
shallow,  and  rapid  Cabul  flowing  towards 
the  Indus ;  or  in  the  evening,  when  he  was 
setting  behind  the  summits  of  the  Haft 
Kotal,  Sir  Louis  Cavagnari,  attended  by 
Colville  and  others,  escorted  by  a  few  of 
the  Guide  Corps,  rode  through  the  city  to 
view  places  of  interest  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, sometimes  towards  the  Chardeh 
Yalley  eastward,  or  the  plains  of  Killa- 
Kazi  on  the  west. 

Their  quarters  in  the  picturesque  and 
ancient  Bala  Hissar  were  rendered  as 
comfortable  as  furniture  of  English  style 
and  make — relics  of  Elphinstone's  slaugh- 
tered army  and  plundered  cantonments — 
could  make  them ;  but  the  walls  of  the 
rooms  were  scribbled  over  with  ribald 
pencillings,  anti-English  hits  and  insolent 
political  allusions  there  was  no  mistaking, 
left  there  by  members  of  the  late  Russian 
mission  ;  while   '  from  the  Ameer  himself, 
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as  from  the  commandant,  dalis  of  fruit 
and  vegetables,  fish,  milk,  and  sweetmeats 
were  daily  provided  ;  and  whatever  Cabul 
could  offer  in  the  way  of  entertainment  or 
amusement  was  readily  forthcoming.' 

All  seemed  so  peaceful,  and  the  chances 
of  renewed  hostility  so  remote,  that  Col- 
ville  was  about  to  make  arrangements  for 
quittino^  the  Embassy,  resigning  his 
appointment,  and  procuring  an  escort 
through  the  passes  to  Lundi  Khani  Khotal 
ill  the  Kurram  Valley  on  his  homeward 
way. 

He  also  intended  to  take  with  him- 
E,obert  Wodrow.  The  latter  had  changed 
greatly  of  late  for  the  better.  In  his 
face,  that  which  had  been  mere  good  looks 
had  deepened  into  earnestness  of  purpose 
in  every  feature.  If,  under  the  heat  of 
the  summer  sun,  his  cheek  w^as  browner 
and  less  round,  his  mouth,  in  expression, 
was  a  trifle  harder  and  more  set,  changes 
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indicative  of  one  who  was  aware  that  he 
had  his  way  in  the  world  to  hew  out,  and 
due  to  Colville's  influence,  presence,  and 
friendly  encouragement. 

He  found  him  one  day  whistling  loudly 
while  grooming  his  horse  in  the  stables  of 
the  Bala  Hissar. 

*  Wodrow,  old  man,'  said  Colville,  laugh- 
ingly, '  by  Jove,  I  am  glad  to  hear  you 
whistling.  Your  lips  seemed  only  capable 
of  sighing  once.  But  the  air  you  indulge 
in  is  a  sad  one.' 

'  It  is  ''  The  Birks  of  Invermay,"  sir.  I 
was  thinking  as  usual  of  old  times,  and  of 
those  from  whom  we  are  so  far  away.' 

*  Many  a  thousand  miles,  even  as  the 
crow  flies.' 

All  remained,  to  all  appearance,  peace- 
ful, we  say,  at  Cabul,  till  one  fatal  morn- 
ing, about  eight  o'clock,  when  the  Turk- 
istani  and  Ordal  Regiments,  consist- 
ing of  several  battalions  in  the  Ameer's 
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army,  were  mustered  for  arrears  of  pay  in 
one  of  the  stately  courts  of  the  Bala 
Hissar. 

Daud  Shah,  a  sirdir  or  general  of  the 
army — a  venerable  soldier — could  only 
distribute  one  month's  pay,  but,  with  shrill 
and  vehement  shouts  that  made  every 
carved  arcade  and  shaded  balcony  re-echo, 
they  demanded  two. 

*  Two  months'  pay  or  blood  !' 

The  sirdir  attempted  to  remonstrate 
with  them,  on  which  tumult  and  disorder 
pervaded  their  ranks,  and  they  broke  out 
into  open  mutiny. 

Then  another  sirdir — whose  name  is  not 
unknown  to  the  reader — exclaimed,  with  a 
voice  loud  enough  to  be  heard  above  the 
fast-growing  disturbance, 

'  Let  us  kill  the  Envoy  and  then  the 
Ameer  who  would  sell  us  to  the  Fering- 
hees !' 

'Deen  !  deen  !  deen  and  death,'  shouted 
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all,  and,  rushiog  into  the  greater  court  of 
the  palace,  they  proceeded  to  stone  and 
loot  without  mercy  the  servants  of  the 
Residency. 

Enraged  by  this  rough  treatment,  Tai- 
mur,  the  Usbeg  Tartar,  and  some  of  his 
Guide  comrades,  without  temporising  or 
waiting  for  the  orders  of  their  officers,  be- 
took them  to  their  carbines  and  opened  a 
fire  upon  the  multitude  from  the  open 
windows  and  stately  galleries  overlooking 
the  court. 

Colville  and  other  officers  called  upon 
them  to  cease  firing,  and  they  did  so  for  a 
time. 

Then  it  was  that  the  Sirdir  Mahmoud 
Shah,  a  man  whose  fanaticism  made  him 
all  but  a  Ghazi,  shook  his  hand  upwards 
at  the  gallery  where  they  stood,  and  called, 
with  a  shrill  voice, 

'  Brutes  !  beasts  !  vermin  !  filthy  Fering- 
hees !     Enjoy  the  pleasures  of  life  for  a 
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brief  time,  but  your  speedy  departure  shall 
be  into  the  flames  of  hell,  with  water  like 
molten  brass  to  drink,  and  ye  shall  say,  as 
the  Koran  tells  us — "  Oh,  Malec,  intercede 
for  us,  that  the  Lord  may  end  us  by  anni- 
hilation." ' 

He  spoke  in  Afghani,  yet  many  under- 
stood him,  and  an  officer  said, 

'  These  beggars  quote  their  Koran  as 
glibly  as  Cromwell's  Puritans  did  the 
Bible,  and  with  the  same  view  to  blood 
and  slaughter.' 

Led  by  Mahmoud  chiefly,  the  mutineers 
rushed  away  to  procure  their  arms  and 
ammunition,  with  which  they  returned  in 
a  few  minutes,  inflamed  by  all  the  hate 
and  rancour  of  race  and  religion,  and 
j)itilessly  resolved  to  massacre  all. 

The  time  of  their  absence  has  been  given 
as  about  fifteen  minutes,  and,  with  horses 
at  hand,  it  is  said  that  all  in  the  Residency 
might  have  made  their  escape,  had  they 
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chosen  to  attempt  it,  but  either  they 
trusted  to  the  sacred  character  of  the 
embassy,  underrated  the  actual  amount 
of  peril,  or,  like  bold  Britons,  were  deter- 
mined to  face  it,  and  show  fight. 

The  roof  of  the  Residency  was  an  unten- 
able place,  being  commanded  by  the  flat 
roofs  and  windows  of  loftier  houses,  yet 
there  Sir  Louis  Cavagnari  and  his  little 
band  were  gathered,  and  there,  making 
a  kind  of  rampart  or  shelter-trench  with 
what  they  could  collect,  they  resolved  to 
sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as  possible  in 
conflict  with  the  savage  hordes — the  sea  of 
human  beings  that  surged  around  them. 

The  mutineers,  all  well-armed  with  rifles 
and  bayonets,  and  supplied  with  excellent 
ammunition,  were  now  joined  by  the  fana- 
tical multitudes  of  the  city,  by  robbers 
intent  on  plunder,  budmashes,  and  villains 
of  every  kind,  seeking  blood  and  out- 
rage, brandishing  long  juzails,  sabres,  and 
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charahs,  or  deadly  native  knives,  with 
points  like  needles  and  edges  like  razors 
— blades  that  flashed  and  glanced  in  the 
sunshine  like  their  bloodshot  and  male- 
volent eyes ;  their  strange  garments,  wide- 
sleeved  camises,  sheepskin  cloaks,  and 
bright-coloured  loonghees  or  caps,  adding 
to  the  picturesqueness  of  the  savage  and 
bewildering  scene,  overlooked  by  the  piU 
lared  arcades,  vs^ith  horse-shoe  arches,  and 
the  carved  balconies  on  ponderous  marble 
brackets  projecting  from  the  palace  walls, 
and  all  half  revealed  and  half  hidden  amid 
the  eddying  smoke  of  pistols  and  musketry. 

All  were  yelling,  till  their  yells  ended 
in  a  death-shriek,  as  a  shot  struck  them 
down ;  many  were  quoting  the  inevitable 
Koran,  or  hurling  offensive  and  abusive 
epithets,  as  they  crushed  upon  and  jostled 
each  other,  while  seething  and  surging 
around  their  victims. 

Hope  of  victory — even  of  successful  de- 
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fence — tlie  latter  could  have  none.  For 
them  nothing  was  left  now  but  to  struggle 
to  the  last  of  their  blood  and  breath,  and 
until  the  last  man  perished  in  his  agony ! 

Colville,  while  handling  the  carbine  of 
a  Guide  who  had  fallen  near  hira,  even  in 
that  desperate  time,  thought  how  hideous 
looked  the  sea  of  human  faces  into  which 
he  was  sending  shot  after  shot,  as  fast  as 
he  could  drop  them  into  the  block  of  the 
breechloader. 

'  The  faces  of  the  Afghans,'  says  a 
writer,  '  often  develop  into  those  of  the 
most  villainous-looking  scoundrels.  Shy- 
lock,  Caliban,  and  Sycorax  and  his  dam 
all  have  numerous  representatives,  though 
I  think  the  first  is  the  commonest  type, 
on  account  of  the  decidedly  Jewish  cast 
of  most  Cabuli  features,  and  the  low  cun- 
ning and  cruelty  which  supplies  the  only 
animation  in  their  otherwise  stolid  coun- 
tenances, true  indices  of  the  mind  beneath 
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— fatalist  by  creed;  false,  murderous,  and 
tyrannical  by  education.  In  this  descrip- 
tion/ he  adds,  '  I  do  not  include  the  Kuz- 
zil  Bash  (Persian),  or  Hindoo  settlers,  who 
preserve  their  own  distinctive  features, 
both  mental  and  physical/ 

For  five  hours  had  the  unequal  conflict 
been  wa^ed,  when  Sir  Louis  Cavagnari, 
who  was  in  the  thick  of  it,  was  wounded 
in  the  forehead  by  a  ball  that  had  rico- 
chetted  from  a  wall  near  him. 

Close  and  terrible  was  the  fire  poured 
by  the  Guides  with  their  carbines  and  by 
the  few  European  officers  into  the  dense 
masses  of  the  foe  beneath,  and  deadly  that 
fire  proved — the  front  files,  if  they  could 
be  termed  so,  melted  away  or  fell  over 
each  other  in  heaps,  but  fresh  men  pushed 
forward  from  the  rear  and  took  their 
places,  serving  only  to  feed  the  harvest  of 
death  gathered  at  the  hands  of  those  who 
fought  not  for  existence — the  hope  of  that 
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was  quite  lost  now — but   for  veDgeance. 

'  Allah  !  Allah  !  Allah  !  Deen  I  Been  ! 
Deen  !'  were  the  shouts  that  loaded  the  air 
below,  rising  above  the  sputtering  roar  of 
the  firearms.  On  the  other  side  was  no 
sound,  but  a  yell  or  a  groan  as  a  man  fell 
wounded,  too  often  mortally.  '  La  Ilah 
ilia  Allah  !'     ('  There  is  no  God  but  God.') 

Yet  devilry,  cruelty,  and  slaughter  were 
there  supreme. 

'  I  wish  we  could  make  a  headlong  rush 
on  them  and  clear  the  square  by  a  charge 
— cut^  our  way  through,'  cried  Colville  ; 
^  but  we  have  not  men  enough,  and  then 
Sir  Louis  Cavagnari  and  all  the  wounded 
would  be  butchered  if  left  behind.' 

'  How  fast  the  devils  fire !'  exclaimed  a 
young  officer  ;  '  my  revolver  barrel  is  quite 
hot  already.' 

*  You'll  soon  get  used  to  the  whizz  of 
the  bullets,'  replied  Colville,  whose  face  if 
now  pale  with  desperation,  was  filled  with 
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an  expression  of  determination  too.  '  Keep 
cool,  men — aim  well,  and  let  every  shot 
tell.' 

But  amid  that  dense  mob  below — a 
literal  sea  of  upturned  and  dark,  revenge- 
ful faces,  with  glistening  teeth  and  flash- 
ing eyes — no  bullet  could  miss  a  mark  ; 
while  all  around  were  heard  the  crash  of 
falling  bricks,  beams,  and  plaster,  the  yells 
of  the  Afghans,  the  shrieks  of  their  women, 
and  the  roar  of  the  fast  gathering  flames. 

*  Mark  that  fellow  !'  cried  several  officers, 
indicating  a  leader  in  a  green  loonghee,  who 
seemed  to  have  a  charmed  life — Mahmoud 
Shah,  in  fact. 

'  I  should  like  to  pick  that  devil  off,'  said 
Eobert  Wodrow,  dropping  a  cartridge  into 
the  breechblock  of  his  carbine.  ^  He 
seems  to  be  head  cock  and  bottle-washer 
of  the  whole  shindy !'  he  added,  in  the 
phraseology  of  his  student  days.  His 
ballet  sped,  but  only  grazed  the  shoulder 
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of  the  old  fanatic,  and  added  to  the  latter's 
fury. 

A  soldier  of  the  Guides  who  had  been 
wounded  in  the  temple  fell  headlong  from 
the  flat  roof  into  the  mass  below,  and  was 
hewn  by  tulwars  and  charahs  to  pieces — 
literally  chopped  into  ounce  pieces. 

In  the  desperation  of  their  circumstances 
it  was  resolved  to  appeal  for  succour  and 
protection  to  the  Ameer,  who,  while  all 
this  deadly  work  was  in  progress,  remained 
with  indifference  apparently  in  his  palace, 
and  amid  the  ladies  of  his  harem. 

The  ambassador,  whose  wound  had  been 
dressed  by  Dr.  Kelly,  desired  a  moonshi  to 
write  a  letter  imploring  royal  aid,  but  the 
scribe  was  so  terrified  by  the  uproar  that 
his  fingers  were  unable  to  hold  the  pen ; 
so  one  was  written  in  Afghani  by  Taimar, 
the  Guide,  and  this  missive  Robert  Wod- 
row  boldly  volunteered  to  deliver  in 
person. 

VOL.  III.  G 
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'  You  are  throwing  your  life  away, 
Wodrow,'  said  Colville.  '  The  risk  is 
frightful/ 

'  So  be  it,  Captain  Colville;  but  better 
mine  than  yours.  You  have  something  to 
live  for.     What  have  I  ?' 

Untwisting  a  couple  of  cartridges  into  a 
saucer,  he  made  a  species  of  black  paste 
therewith,  and,  blackening  his  face  before 
a  mirror,  contrived  still  further  to  disguise 
liimself  with  some  Afghan  clothing  that 
was  found  in  the  Residency — a  brown 
camise  with  loose  wide  sleeves,  a  furred 
chocja  or  mantle,  a  loonghee^  and  armed  with 
a  tulwar  and  shield,  like  a  budmash.  He 
placed  the  letter  in  his  pocket,  and  issuing 
from  a  secret  underground  doorway  passed 
from  the  Bala  Hissar  unnoticed  by  the 
crowds  which  surged  around  it,  and  brand- 
ishing his  weapon  and  shouting  ever  and 
anon  like  the  rest,  '  Deen  !  Deen  !'  ho  con- 
trived to  reach  the  Ameer,  to  whose  hands 
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he  forwarded  the  letter  through  Daud 
Shah,  a  friendly  sirdir  or  general. 

It}  was  speedily  brought  back  with  a 
brief  reply  written  upon  it  by  the  prince — 

'  If  God  willeth.  I  am  just  making 
arrangements.' 

The  brave  Wodrow  experienced  many 
difficulties  in  making  his  way  back,  for  the 
hostile  crowds  were  increasing  every  mo- 
ment, and  to  reach  the  Residency  he  had 
at  one  time  literally  to  act  the  part  of  a 
leader,  and  risk  the  fire  of  his  own  friends, 
among  whom,  however,  he  soon  found 
himself,  and  delivered  the  message  of  the 
Ameer  to  the  half-conscious  Cavagnari, 
who  was  suffering  sorely  from  his  wound. 

But  no  i^succour  came,  and  the  hopeless 
and  desnerate  resistance  was  continued. 

A  second  letter  to  the  Ameer  was  now 
despatched  ;  but  its  bearer,  a  Hindoo,  was 
discovered  and^cut  to  pieces. 

After  two  hours  more  fighting — hours 
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that  added  to  the  heaps  of  dead  and  dying 
below  the  Bala  Hissar  walls,  and  to  the 
fearful  casualties  in  the  ranks  of  the  small 
band  fighting  for  existence  within  the 
Residency — Lieutenant  Hamilton  sent  out 
Taimar,  the  guide,  with  an  open  letter 
promising  the  Ameer's  mutineers  six 
months'  pay  if  they  dispersed. 

Courageous  Taimar,  clad  in  his  uniform 
as  a  guide-soldier — drab,  laced,  piped,  and 
faced  with  scarlet — went  among  them,  but 
he  was  not  listened  to.  The  letter  was 
torn  to  shreds ;  his  uniform  was  rent  off 
him ;  he  was  robbed  of  all  he  had,  severely 
beaten,  and  tossed  into  a  vault,  where  he 
lay  insensible  till  he  made  his  escape  under 
cloud  of  night;  and  that  he  was  not  slain 
outright  was  simply  due  to  his  Usbeg 
blood  and  features.  And  eventually  he 
reached  our  outpost  at  Lundi-Khani  Kotal 
in  the  Kurram  Valley. 

After  his  return  to  the  Eesidency,  amid 
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the  confusion  and  defence  of  so  many 
points  of  the  roof  on  which  the  whole  of 
its  slender  garrison  were  now  gathered, 
Eobert  Wodrow  for  a  time  was  unable  to 
discover  Colville,  and  feared  that  he  had 
fallen. 

After  a  little  time  he  discovered  him  on 
the  summit  of  an  isolated  tower,  where, 
with  four  men,  he  had  taken  post  to 
enfilade  the  fire  of  the  mutineers  ;  but  his 
four  soldiers  were  all  shot  down  in  quick 
succession.  Wodrow  saw  him  turn  them 
on  their  faces,  take  the  ammunition  from 
their  pouches,  and  proceed  single-handed 
to  defend  with  a  musket  the  tower  which 
was  now  in  flames,  and  was  ere  long 
enveloped  in  smoke. 

When  a  puff  of  wind  blew  the  latter 
aside  for  a  moment  a  cry  escaped  Robert 
Wodrow,  for  Colville  had  vanished,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  after,  the  tower  fell  thun- 
dering down  in  a  mass  of  blazing  ruins. 
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The  assailants  had  now  discovered  that 
loftier  buildings,  as  stated,  commanded 
the  fiat  i^oof  of  the  Eesideucy,  the  upper 
storey  of  which  was  open  on  every  side^ 
being  merely  a  sleeping  place  during  the  hot 
months  of  the  year,  and  consisting  of  a 
roof,  wattled  and  plastered,  resting  on 
slender  pillars  of  wood,  painted  and  gail}^ 
gilded. 

Thus  the  insurgents  were  enabled  by  a 
fire,  chiefly  directed  from  the  loftier  win- 
dows and  roof  of  the  arsenal,  to  drive  the 
desperate  and  now  despairing  defenders 
downward  from  floor  to  floor,  till  they 
ultimately  reached  the  last,  upon  the 
ground  ;  and  there,  for  no  less  than  four 
hours  more,  they  made  a  noble  and  heroic 
resistance  against  the  fanatical  and  furi- 
ous multitude  which  hurled  its  strength 
against  them,  so  close  at  times  that  the 
young  officers  of  Cavagnari's  suite  were 
seen   to    fire   their   pistols  right  into  the 
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moutlis  and  eyes  of  their  savage  assailants. 

Weary,  breathless,  and  suffering  from 
an  intense  thirst,  incident  to  hot  exertion 
and  fierce  excitement — a  thirst  they  had 
neither  the  means  nor  the  time  to  allay 
— their  eyes  bloodshot,  their  lips  baked, 
their  undressed  wounds  in  many  instances 
streaming  with  blood,  their  faces  pale  as 
death — the  death  that  was  so  soon  to  over- 
take them  all— the  handful  of  Europeans 
and  Guide  soldiers  maintained  the  unequal 
conflict  with  a  heroism  that  mingled  with 
despair. 

It  was  at  this  crisis  in  their  fate  that 
Daud  Shah,  a  fine  old  Afghan  sirdir,  came 
riding  from  the  Ameer's  palace,  through 
the  crowds  of  people,  and  called  upon 
them  '  to  desist  from  their  infamous  crime!* 

He  was  a  man  above  fifty  years  of  age, 
with  a  stern  face  of  a  decidedly  Jewish 
type,  an  aquiline  nose,  and  high  cheek- 
bones, dark  and  restless  eyes,  having  beet- 
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ling  brows  tufted  with  grizzly  hair,  and 
a  long  grey  beard  that  descended  to  his 
shawl-girdle. 

But  his  appearance  only  added  to  the 
rancorous  fury  of  the  people  and  the  muti- 
neers. E/Ushing  on  him  with  rage,  Mah- 
moud  Shah  tore  him  from  his  saddle  ;  he 
was  wounded  by  a  bayonet,  severely  stoned, 
and  borne  away  to  the  palace,  covered 
with  blood  and  in  a  dying  condition. 

Two  other  officers  of  high  rank — one  a 
sirdir  or  general — also  strove  to  quell  the 
disturbance,  but  were  fired  on  and  com- 
pelled to  seek  safety  in  flight. 

That  portion  of  the  Bala  Hissar  assigned 
as  a  Residency  was  far  too  large  for  the 
little  garrison  that  had  then  to  defend  it, 
and  it  was  now  surrounded  on  its  four 
sides  by  that  ferocious  multitude  of  armed 
men  bent  on  slaughter  and  cruelty,  led  on 
by  an  equally  frantic  band  of  moollahs. 

*  They   are  flinging  lighted   brands   on 
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the  roof  from  the  arsenal,'  cried  some 
one,  and  overhead  the  roar  of  flames 
was  soon  heard  as  the  open  upper  storey 
we  have  described  became  sheeted  with 
iire. 

'  If  that  is  the  case,  a  little  time  will 
see  us  all  gone  to  the  bow-wows  !'  cried 
Eobert  Wodrow,  whom  danger  always 
seemed  to  exhilarate  and  make  more 
reckless. 

Despairing  of  all  succour  from  the  false 
Ameer,  and  as  if  eager  to  die  hard,  and  in 
doing  so  to  anticipate  their  doom,  the  few 
surviving  heroes  of  the  little  garrison 
charged  out  sword  in  hand,  and  plunged 
— thrusting  with  the  point,  and  hewing 
with  the  edge — into  the  human  sea  that 
filled  the  court  between  the  Bala  Hissar 
gate,  just  as  night  was  closing,  and  there 
they  all  perished  to  a  man,  save  one — 
perished  just  as  the  roof  of  the  Residency 
came  crashing  down  amid  black  smoke  and 
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crackling  flames,  thus  preserving  the  bodies 
of  Sir  Louis  Cavagnari,  of  Dr.  Kelly,  and 
several  others  from  the  last  insults  of  a 
savage  enemy. 

Aided  by  the  wild  confusion,  the  sudden 
darkness  of  the  tropical  night,  and  not  a 
little  by  his  disguised  visage  and  native 
costume,  Eobert  Wodrow  achieved  a  pas- 
sage into  the  streets  of  the  city,  and 
from  thence,  as  all  thoroughfares  save 
those  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Bala  Hissar 
were  deserted,  into  the  open  plain  near 
the  city,  and  there  he  threaded  his  way 
without  molestation  among  the  apple, 
citron,  and  olive  groves,  the  mud  forts  and 
garden  walls,  till  he  found  a  plantation  of 
sugar-canes,  and  then,  weary,  worn,  cover- 
ed with  bruises,  famished,  and  athirst — 
ready  almost  to  weep — after  the  past  ex- 
citement of  that  terrible  day,  and  the  loss 
of  all  his  friends  and  comrades — last,  not 
least,  Leslie  Colville,  he  flung  himself  on 
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the  ground  to  recover  breath  and  to  think 
over  the  situation. 

Day  was  dawning,  and  tipping  with  red 
and  gold  the  summits  of  the  Bala  Hissar, 
when  Wodrow  awoke  to  find  that  he  had 
been  asleep  for  some  hours,  and  now  rose, 
stiff  and  sore  in  every  limb.  The  flames 
of  the  conflagration  had  died  out,  but  a 
black  pall  of  smoke  overhung  the  towers 
and  battlements  of  the  ancient  and  pic- 
turesque palatial  fortress,  which,  with  a 
recklessness  of  courage  for  which  it  is 
difficult  to  account,  he  actually  resolved  to 
revisit,  as  if  to  see  the  last — the  end  of 
everything. 

He  had  the  caution,  however,  to  re- 
adjust his  disguise,  to  carefully  load  his 
revolver,  and  by  untwisting  another  car- 
tridge and  mixing  the  powder  in  a  dew- 
laden  leaf,  to  carefully  retouch  his  face, 
using  the  case  of  his  watch  as  a  mirror, 
and  to  re-blacken  his   hands  and   wrists. 
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before  be  ventured  near  the  scene  of  the 
last  night's  horrors. 

Of  the  Residency,  the  blackened  walls 
and  smouldering  ashes  alone  remained, 
and  as  these  furnished  no  '  loot,'  the  place 
was  deserted  by  all  save  the  dead. 

Of  the  latter  there  lay  heaped  over  each 
other,  and  soaked  in  each  other's  blood,  some 
five  hundred  Afghans,  attesting — irrespec- 
tive of  wounded — of  the  stubborn  vigour 
of  the  defence,  for  every  cartridge  fired 
by  the  desperate  few  must  have  t©ld  more 
than  double  among  the  masses. 

The  marble  arches  and  pillars  of  the 
beautiful  carved  arcades  and  open  gal- 
leries, the  walls  and  pavement,  were  all 
spotted  and  starred  by  the  bullets  of  rifles 
and  carbines,  and  clots  and  splashes  of 
blood  were  everywhere,  with  the  corpses 
of  the  Europeans  and  Guides,  easily  dis- 
tinguished by  their  uniforms.  The  solitary 
survivor  saw  the  body  of  the  young  and 
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gallant  Hamilton,  stripped  of  his  braided 
jacket  and  woefully  gashed,  lying  across  a 
mountain  gun,  over  which  he  had  fallen 
or  been  flung  by  his  slayers,  '  and  beyond 
it,  in  a  trench  which  the  Afghans  had  fail- 
ed to  storm,  were  heaped,  thick  and  char- 
red by  fire,  the  corpses  of  the  heroic  Guides. 
Each  man  had  died  where  he  stood,  and  in 
their  rear  were  the  smouldering  ruins  of 
the  building  wherein  Cavagnari,  Kelly,  and 
others  were  lying/ 

Robert  Wodrow  gave  a  glance  at  the 
blackened  ruins  of  the  tower  on  the  sum- 
mit of  which  he  had  last  seen  Colville, 
rifle  in  hand,  resisting  to  the  last,  and  a 
bitter  sigh  escaped  him  as  he  quitted  the 
city,  and  resolutely  turned  his  face  and 
steps  towards  the  passes,  through  which 
he  hoped  to  reach  our  outpost  at  Lundi 
Khani  Kotal,  more  than  a  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  distant,  amid  hostile  tribes  and 
savage  ways,  by  the  Latband  Pass,  Jug- 
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dulluk,  Gundamuck,  and  the  Khoord  Khj- 
ber,  at  the  very  contemplation  of  which 
his  heart  sank  with  despair. 

'  All  about  the  city,'  said  a  print  of  the 
time,  Hhere  were  Afghans  enough — the 
whole  hive  seemed  restless  with  multi- 
tudinous motion  ;  but  when  the  solitary 
traveller  (after  the  hideous  uproar  of  the 
past  night)  had  cleared  the  city  precincts, 
the  old  desolation  of  the  dreary  hill 
country  lay  stretched  before  him,  and 
along  the  ragged  ways  hardly  a  man  was 
moving.' 

Yet  the  rugged  paths  through  the  stu- 
pendous passes  had  many  dangers  for 
the  disguised  hussar.  Tigers,  wolves,  and 
hyenas  were  to  be  met  with,  makirig  sleep 
and  night  alike  perilous  and  horrible ;  and 
to  these  were  added  by  day  the  chance 
of  discovery  by  the  equally  savage  tribes- 
men, and  a  death  by  torture,  such  as 
only  the  Oriental  mind  can  conceive,  at 
their  merciless  hands. 
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Yet,  though  aware  of  all  he  had  to 
encounter,  Robert  Wodrow  took  to  the 
hills  as  a  mountaineer  born,  and  strode 
resolutely  and  manfully  on. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  FORT  OF  MAHMOUD  SHAH. 

Resolutely  had  Leslie  Colville  defended 
the  summit  of  the  somewhat  isolated  tower 
on  which  he  had  taken  post  with  only 
four  chosen  marksmen,  intending  to  en- 
filade the  front  attack  on  the  Residency, 
and  pick  off  the  best  shots  in  possession 
of  the  lofty  arsenal  roof ;  but  he  had  soon 
the  mortification  to  see  each  of  his  men 
perish  in  quick  succession,  and  to  find 
the  tower  in  flames  beneath  him,  cutting 
off  his  descent,  and  leaving  him  helplessly 
exposed   to  a  fire  from  those  who  must 
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soon  liate  smitten  liim  down  but  for  the 
frantic  fury  with  which  they  impeded  each 
other's  aim  and  operations ;  and  while  thus 
perilously  situated  he  heard  friendly  voices 
— or  such  he  thought  them  to  be — calling 
to  him  from  below  in  Hindustani. 

He  looked  down,  and  on  a  gun-platform 
about  twenty  feet  from  where  he  stood 
were  four  natives,  Hindostanees,  as  ap- 
peared by  their  costume — the  turban,  with 
a  couple  of  scarfs  each,  one  wrapped 
round  the  body,  and  the  other  over  the 
shoulders,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  body 
uncovered — holding  outstretched  a  strong 
horse-rug  or  blanket,  into  which  they  in- 
vited him  to  drop  himself,  and  trust  to 
them  and  to  their  united  strength  for 
breaking  his  fall. 

'  Chullo,  sahib — golee  chulte  !'  (come 
along,  sir — the  balls  are  flying)  cried  one. 

*  Chullo,  bhai — chullo,  pultania  sahib  !' 
(Come  on,  brother — come,  battalion  officer) 
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cried  the  other  three,  also  in  a  kind  of 
Hindustani ;  so  Colville  never  doubted  but 
that  they  were  Hindoos — perhaps  camp- 
followers — and  Hindoos  they  certainly 
were. 

He  paused  for  a  moment,  irresolute 
whether  to  trust  to  them  or — what?  Meet 
death  amid  the  flames  which  had  cut  off 
his  retreat,  and  all  chance  of  rejoinins^ 
his  struggling  companions — the  flames 
that  were  fast  ascending  in  the  tower 
from  storey  to  storey,  and  would  soon  be 
bursting  through  the  flat  roof  on  which 
he  stood,  for  already  the  smoke  was  rising 
like  a  black  column  through  the  trap- 
door by  which  he  had  reached  it. 

He  failed  to  see  the  fierce  expression  of 
mockery  and  derision  which  was  in  the 
dark  faces  of  the  four  men  below,  and, 
deeming  it  wiser  to  risk  and  trust  them 
than  to  perish  amid  the  flames,  he  dropped 
into  the  rug,  in  which  they  received  him 
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with  shrill  yells  of  triumph,  for  the  plun- 
der of  his  person,  combined  with  his  mur- 
der, were  their  objects. 

But  Colville  was  too  quick  for  them. 
In  leaping  over  he  had  relinquished  the 
rifle  he  had  been  using  for  his  sword,  and 
with  the  latter,  after  baffling  an  attempt 
they  made  to  muffle  or  bundle  him  up  in 
the  rug,  while  they  were  staggering  be- 
neath his  weight,  he  waved  them  back  just 
as  they  rushed  upon  him  with  their  sharp 
charalis,  and  such  blind  hate  and  fury  that 
they  all  wounded  each  other. 

He  then  put  his  back  against  the  wall, 
and  kept  them  at  bay  with  his  sword-blade 
and  levelled  revolver,  which,  although  they 
knew  not,  was  unfortunately  empty. 

Streaming  with  blood  from  the  wounds 
they  had  inflicted  on  each  other,  they 
strove  to  close  in  upon  him,  and  speedily 
several  budmashes  with  sword  and  shield, 
and  other  villains  variously   armed,  came 
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Upon  the  scene,  and  their  cries  were  loud 
and  fierce. 

'  AstafferuUah  !  put  his  head  in  a  bhoosa 
bag,  or  one  stuffed  with  chillies  !' 

*  No,  let  it  be  in  a  bag  of  red  pepper, 
and  then  let  him  die  the  death  of  the 
doomed  !' 

That  he  would  have  been  bayoneted  or 
shot  and  cut  to  pieces  there  and  then  was 
beyond  a  doubt,  had  not  a  horseman  furi- 
ously intervened  by  dashing  his  steed  be- 
tween him  and  the  rabble,  who  recoiled 
in  recognition  of  his  presence  and  authori- 
ty as  a  sirdir,  and  he  presented  his  right 
hand  to  Colville,  exclaiming, 

'  I  ate  of  your  bread  and  salt  on  that 
night  when  you  saved  me  from  the  Wahabi 
dogs  in  Jellalabad,  and  when  I  swore  hj 
the  Koran  and  by  the  Five  Keys  of  Know- 
ledge never  to  forget  your  kindness — nor 
do  I  now  !' 

As  he  spoke  Colville,  even  in  that  su- 
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preme  moment  of  excitement  and  most 
deadly  peril,  recognised  again  Mahmoud 
Shah,  the  mock  Hadji,  with  the  Israelite- 
ish  features,  the  complexion  fairer  than 
most  Afghans,  and  the  livid  sword-mark 
that  traversed  his  right  cheek. 

The  fanatic,  for  such  he  was,  had  for 
Oolville  gratitude,  and  when  that  exists 
there  is  always  good-will. 

Mechanically  the  latter  grasped  the  hand 
held  out  to  him,  while  the  scowliog  mob, 
with  gleaming  eyes  and  weapons,  dark  and 
scowling  visages,  drew  back. 

*  So — sirdir — you  and  the  Hadji  Mah- 
moud are  the  same  ?'  exclaimed  Colville. 

'  One  and  the  same — I  am  that  eater  of 
dirt !'  he  added,  to  show  his  humility. 

He  ordered  Colville  to  give  up  his  arms, 
and,  sending  him  under  a  strong  escort  of 
his  own  people  out  of  the  city,  once  more 
addressed  himself  to  the  congenial  task  of 
pressing  the  attack  upon  the  Residency — 
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a   task  which   he   continued  to  the  bitter 
end. 

Meanwhile  Colville  was  conveyed,  a 
prisoner,  to  one  of  the  many  forts  which 
stud  the  plain  of  Cabul  and  the  heights  of 
Beymaroo  that  overhang  it. 

Mahmoud  had  suddenly  become  his 
protector  in  fulfilment  of  the  old  precept 
of  being  true  to  his  salt ;  and  Colville, 
who  in  his  heart  was  intensely  thankful  to 
Heaven  for  the  succour  afforded  to  him, 
while  so  many  poor  fellows  w^ere  perish- 
ing without  mercy,  felt  confident  that 
while  with  Mahmoud,  or  under  his  care, 
he  was  tolerably  safe ;  for  it  is  well  known 
that  after  eatiug  the  bread  and  salt  of 
another,  or  even  salt  alone,  one,  accord- 
ing to  Oriental  ideas,  comes  under  pecu- 
liar obligations  of  protection  and  friend- 
ship. 

As  an  illustration  of  this,  Lane  tells  us, 
in  one  of  his  valuable  notes  to  the  '  Ara- 
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bian  Tales,'  of  a  daring  robber,  who,  one 
night,  excavated  a  passage  into  the  palace 
of  the  Governor  of  Sijistao,  where  he  made 
up  a  great  bale  of  gold  and  jewels  ;  he 
was  in  the  act  of  carryiog  it  off,  when,  in 
the  dark,  his  foot  happened  to  strike 
against  something  hard  on  the  floor.  Be- 
lieving it  to  be  a  jewel  of  some  kind — per- 
haps a  great  diamond — he  picked  it  up, 
and  on  applying  his  tongue  to  it,  found 
that  it  was  nothing  else  but  a  lump  of  rock 
salt. 

Bitter  was  his  disappointment,  '  for  hav- 
ing once  tasted  the  salt  of  the  ocean,  his 
aversion  gave  way  to  his  respect  for  the 
laws  of  hospitality ;  and  throwing  down 
his  precious  booty,  he  left  it  behind  him, 
and  withdrew  empty-handed  to  his  habi- 
tation.' 

But  Colville  remembered,  as  old  Colonel 
Spatterdash  had  told  him  scores  of  times, 
how  Asiatics  can  quibble  in  this  very  mat- 
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ter ;  and  that  in  the  great  Mutiny  how 
often  the  Sepojs  swore  'to be  true  to  their 
salt,'  and  not  to  murder  their  officers,  but 
stood  placidly  and  approvingly  by  while 
the  Pandies  of  other  regiments  slaughtered 
them. 

In  this  fashion  Mahmoud  Shah  might  be 
true  to  his  salt.  Who  can  say  or  fathom 
the  cruel  duplicity  of  the  Oriental  mind 
and  nature  ? 

And,  with  these  painful  surmises  and 
doubts  in  his  mind,  Colville  heard  the  roar 
of  the  conflict  in  and  around  the  doomed 
E,esidency  dying  away  in  the  distance  as 
the  gates  of  the  fort  by  the  Cabul  river 
were  closed  behind  him. 

As  he  entered,  he  looked  back  to  the 
fatal  Bala  Hissar.  The  smoke  of  the 
conflict,  minofled  with  that  of  the  confla- 
gratiou,  was  eddying  about  its  picturesque 
towers  and  embattled  masses  on  the  moun- 
tain slope,  all  bathed  in  ruddy  splendour 
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by  the  setting  sun.  What  was  being  en- 
acted there  now  ?  he  thought.  Was  all 
over  now?  Had  the  last  of  the  brave 
fallen  ?  ^ 

After  sunset  Mahmoud  Shah  arrived  at 
the  fort,  which  was  his  own  patrimonial 
stronghold,  and  assured  Colville  that 
all  was  ended — the  last  man  was  slain, 
and  the  valour  of  the  Cabulees  had  been 
successful. 

*  Success  shows  the  hand  of  God,  and  of 
Mahomet  the  Prophet,  blessed  be  their 
names  !'  he  added. 

His  arrival  at  the  fort  was  the  signal  for 
a  species  of  ovation  among  his  followers, 
who  mustered  some  hundreds,  all  vil- 
lainous but  picturesque  tatterdemalions, 
whose  arms  were  as  varied  as  the  fashion 
and  colours  of  their  costume.  Many  had 
girdles  of  leather,  from  which  hung  bags 
for  bullets,  slugs,  and  flints,  powder-horns 
and   cases    for   cartridges.       Others    had 
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cummerbunds,  in  which  were  stuck  pistols, 
daggers,  charahs,  and  British  bayonets  in 
such  numbers  that  it  would  have  been 
puzzling  to  find  room  for  one  weapon 
more. 

In  addition  to  all  this  paraphernalia, 
every  man  had  a  tulwar,  and  a  juzail,  or 
flint  or  match-lock  rifle,  in  his  hand. 

Colville  was  compelled  to  dissemble  his 
hatred  and  horror  of  those  who  had  so 
wantonly  slaughtered  his  brave  compan- 
ions, many  of  whose  bright,  joyous,  and 
handsome  English  faces  came  so  painfully 
to  memory  at  that  time,  all  lying  cold  and 
gashed  and  bloody  among  the  ruins  of  the 
Residency  ;  and  that  horror  was  blended 
with  a  great  disgust  of  his  host  and  pro- 
tector, when  he  recalled  the  tragedy  his 
treachery  was  supposed  to  have  brought 
to  pass  with  the  squadron  of  the  10th 
Hussars;  that  he  was  a  spy  who  had 
imposed  upon  himself  at  Jellalabad,  and 
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had  led  the  Ameer's  rebel  tribes  against 
us  on  more  than  one  occasion  ;  but  with 
all  this,  policy,  and  his  own  personal 
safety,  and  hope  of  ultimate  freedom  com- 
pelled him  to  dissemble. 

*  Are  you  thirst}^,  sahib  ?'  was  the  first 
question  Mahmoud  asked  him  on  quittinf^ 
his  saddle. 

*  Yes  ;  dying  with  it !  Who  could  be 
otherwise  after  the  horrors  and  exertion  of 
the  past  day  ?'  exclaimed  Colville. 

'  Drink,  then — the  commands  of  the 
Prophet  are  nothing  to  you,'  said  Mahmoud, 
as  he  gave  him  a  large  cup  filled  with 
Cabul  wine  (which  has  a  flavour  not  unlike 
full-bodied  Madeira),  and  with  it  a  bunch 
of  the  grapes  of  Ghuznee,  which  are  great- 
ly superior  to  those  that  grow  in  the  plain 
of  Cabul ;  and  Colville,  half-sinking  with 
exhaustion  caused  by  bodily  fatigue  and 
fierce  over- excitement,  thought  he  had 
never  had  refreshment  more  grateful  and 
acceptable. 
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Built  of  mud  and  sun-dried  bricks,  the 
fort  of  Mahmoud  was  strong  and  spacious  ; 
it  was  square,  with  a  squat,  round  tower 
at  each  angle  and  a  keep  in  the  centre, 
well  loopholed  for  musketry,  armed  with 
jingals,  and  those  hu^e  swivel  blunder- 
busses named  zumbooracks,  which,  as  fire- 
arms, are  often  as  perilous  to  those  who 
work  them  as  to  those  at  whom  they  are 
levelled. 

The  fort  had  two  gates,  in  its  eastern 
and  western  faces ;  these  were  protected 
by  demi-bastions,  and  there  was  a  moat, 
once  filled  by  the  Cabul,  but  now  dry, 
neglected,  and  overgrown  by  vines  and 
orange-trees. 

The  courtyard  was  spacious.  In  the 
keep  was  Dewan-i-Ain,  or  audience-cham- 
ber, surrounded  by  a  divan  or  continuous 
seat;  beyond  it  was  the  Dewan-i-Kas,  or 
principal  private  apartment,  and  in  the 
towers  were   lodged    the   servants  of  the 
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establishment ;  apart  from  all  was  a  zenana, 
or  women's  apartments,  and  elsewhere,  in 
every  corner,  were  stowed  away  the 
garrison,  composed  of  the  hudmashes  and 
other  tatterdemalions  just  described. 

When  not  in  the  courtyard  or  on  the 
summit  of  the  keep — always  closely  watch- 
ed — Colville  was  generally  in  the  Dewan-i- 
Kas^  where  he  shared  the  meals  of  the 
Mahmoud.  Here  carpets  were  laid  on  the 
floor,  and  there  was  a  kind  of  chair  or 
stool  of  state,  with  cushions  for  arms,  and 
before  it  lay  the  tulwar,  shield,  and  pistols 
of  the  sirdir,  as  in  a  place  of  honour. 

The  fort  stood — and  no  doubt  still 
stands — close  to  a  bend  of  the  clear  and 
otherwise  shallow  Cabul,  a  river  which  is 
formed  hj  the  junction  of  the  Ghorbund 
and  Panjshir,  and  after  dividing  into  three 
branches  it  reunites  and  flows  into  the 
Indus,  three  miles  above  the  great  fortress 
of  Attock. 
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And  Colville,  in  his  prison  in  the  fort — 
for  a  prison  to  all  intents  and  purposes  it 
was — lay  for  many  a  weary  hour  on  a 
charpoy^  or  native  bed,  listening  to  the 
murmur  of  the  stream  as  it  flowed  over 
its  pebbled  bed  towards  the  mountain 
passes  that  led  to  India,  and  marvelled 
what  was  in  store  for  him ;  hovf  long  his 
captivity  would  last;  whether  Mahmoud 
wanted  a  ransom  or  held  him  as  a  kind 
of  hostasfe  :  for  that  the  destruction  of  the 
embassy  would  be  amply  avenged  none 
could  doubt.  Then  how  would  it  fare 
with  the  crafty  Ameer? 

'  He  is  the  son  of  an  animal !'  said  Mah- 
moud, on  one  occasion,  scornfully ;  '  he 
plays  fast  and  loose  with  your  people  and 
his  own.  According  to  an  old  fable,  every 
man  bears  on  his  back  a  wallet  in  which 
are  deposited  his  weaknesses  and  his  vices, 
which,  though  concealed  from  his  own 
eyes,  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  those 
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of  others.  Thus  we  see  that  the  Ameer, 
if  Dot  the  tool  of  Britain,  will  be  the  slave 
of  the  Russ/ 

'  Through  his  duplicity  I  am  a  prisoner.' 

'  Better  that  than  lying  yonder  in  the 
Bala  Hissar,'  said  Mahmoud,  with  a  cruel 
leer  in  his  glittering  black  eyes. 

*  I  am  most  unfortunate  !' 

'  It  was  to  be,  and  so  it  is.' 

The  doctrine  of  fatalism  meets  and 
covers  everything  with  the  Mussulmans, 
who  can  thus  throw  on  the  Deity  the 
results  of  their  own  negligence. 

'  If  it  is  God's  will  that  a  man  should 
die,  let  him  die/  said  Mahmoud,  senten- 
tiously.  '  If  it  be  His  will  that  he  should 
live,  let  him  live.' 

Colville  thought  this  was  uncommonly 
like  the  creed  of  the  '  Peculiar  People,'  in 
the  city  of  London. 

Though  somewhat  bored  by  the  prayers 
and  piety  of  Mahmoud  Shah,  and  greatly 
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disgusted  by  his  ferocity,  Colville  bad  not 
much  otherwise  to  complain  of  during  his 
detention  in  the  fort ;  and  preferred  those 
times  when  he  was  left  to  himself,  when 
the  sirdir  secluded  himself  in  his  zenana, 
or  was  absent  at  the  many  weighty  and 
evidently  important  conferences  which 
were  being  daily  held  in  the  palace  of 
Yakonb  Khan.  ^It  is  not  good  that  man 
should  be  alone,'  we  are  told  ;  so,  as  Mah- 
moud  the  pious  had  at  least  four  wives  in 
his  zenana,  he  spent  much  of  his  precious 
time  there. 

The  food  which  he  shared  with  his  host 
was  excellent — it  could  not  be  said  at 
table,  as  it  was  spread  on  the  floor ;  but, 
as  knives,  forks,  and  spoons  are  things 
unknown  as  yet  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Hindoo  Kush,  it  was  rather  repellant  to 
our  fastidious  Guardsman  to  see  Mahmoud 
rend  asunder  with  his  fingers  a  boiled 
chicken   or   daintily  roasted    hill   chiickore 
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(or  Greek  partridge),  to  hand  him  a  piece 
with  his  brown-hued  digits,  which  ever 
and  anon  he  put  half-waj  down  his  throat. 

'  Eat,  sahib/  he  would  say ;  '  remember 
the  proverb — touch  the  stomach  and  you 
injure  the  vitals,  but  cherish  it  and  you 
gain  heart.' 

^  But  my  heart  sinks  when  I  think  of 
the  friends  I  have  lost  through  vile 
treachery.' 

'It  was  the  will  of  God  your  people 
should  perish  in  the  Bala  Hissar,'  replied 
Mahmoud,  quietly,  as  he  filled  his  mouth 
with  a  handful  of  boiled  rice  and  green 
chillies.  *  What  says  the  Koran  ?  "When 
God  willeth  evil  on  a  people  there  shall  be 
none  to  avert  it,  neither  shall  they  have 
any  protector  beside  Him.  It  is  He  who 
causeth  the  lightning  to  appear  unto  you, 
to  strike  fear,  to  raise  hope,  and  who 
formeth  the  pregnant  clouds."  Praise  God 
for  His  bounty ;  eat  and  have   no  heavy 

VOL.  III.  I 
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thoughts.  The  Prophet  has  written  every 
man's  fatal  hour  upon  his  forehead.  It  is 
done  at  his  birth.  Yours  had  not  come,  on 
that  day  in  the  Bala  Hissar/ 

Then  Colville  would  think  how  strange 
and  striking  were  his  surroundings,  and 
from  the  bearded  face  of  the  sirdir  who 
squatted  on  a  carpet  opposite  to  him  his 
eyes  would  wander  round  the  Dewan-i-Kas 
where  they  were  eating  the  evening  meal. 

A  piece  of  raw  cotton  floating  in  oil  that 
Avas  held  in  an  old  ladle  wedged  into  the 
bare  stone  wall  cast  its  fitful  and  lurid 
glare  on  the  dark  faces,  the  gleaming  eyes, 
the  quaint  costumes,  and  oriental  weapons 
of  the  sirdir's  men,  who  marvelled  that  he 
fed  and  housed  an  unbeliever,  instead  of 
cutting  his  throat  and  tossing  his  carcase 
to  the  jackals  of  the  Beymaroo  hills  ;  an 
unbeliever,  who  shaved  his  chin  and  not 
his  head ;  but  Allah !  how  strange  were 
the  customs  for  the  Feringhee-logue  ! 
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'  And  fortunate  it  was  for  you,'  Mah- 
moud  resumed  after  a  time,  when  bis 
chibouque  was  brought  him,  '  that  your 
hour  had  not  come  ;  but  come  it  w^ll,  and 
how  will  it  fare  with  you  then  ?  The 
paradise  which  is  promised  to  the  pious  is 
not  for  you,'  he  continued,  plunoring  at 
once,  as  usual  with  the  Afghans,  into  the 
Koran  ;  '  therein  are  rivers  of  incorruptible 
water  and  of  milk,  the  taste  whereof 
changeth  not  ;  rivers  of  wine,  pleasant 
unto  those  who  drink ;  and  of  clarified 
honey ;  and  therein  shall  be  fruit  of  a 
thousand  kinds,  and  a  pardon  from  the 
Lord.  Shall  the  man  for  whom  all  these 
are  prepared  by  the  Lord  of  the  Daybreak, 
be  as  he  who  must  dwell  for  ever  in  the 
fires  of  hell,  and  will  have  boiling  w^ater 
given  him  to  drink,  which  shall  burst  his 
bowels  ?' 

And  ever  and  anon  Colville  was  treated 
to  quotations  much  to  the  same  purpose. 

I  2 
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Seeing  him  one  day  gazing  at  a  photo 
of  Mary  Wellwood,  the  sirdir  became  at 
once  full  of  curiosity. 

^  One  of  your  wives  ?'  he  asked. 

'  No ;  but  one  who  is  to  be  my  wife,  1 
hope.' 

*  She  cannot  be  of  rank — she  has  no 
ring  in  her  nose.  Is  she  moon-faced  ?'  {i.e., 
handsome.) 

*  Yery ;  as  you  see.' 

'  And  you  love  her  very  much  ?' 

'  I  do  indeed.' 

'Better  than  your  best  horse,  your 
camels,  and  all  your  fat-tailed  sheep  ?' 

'  Better  than  all  the  world.' 

'  Inshallah  ;  perhaps  you  may  see  her 
soon  again.' 

'Please  God,  I  shall.' 

'  Do  you  keep  her  locked  up — in  care  of 
your  father,  or  who — as  you  are  absent, 
and  gone  to  the  wars?' 

'  Why  should  I  do  so  T 
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'Many  of  our  people,  if  of  rank,  lock  up 
their  wives  when  they  travel.' 

'Why?' 

'  They  may  be  false  and  artful.' 

'  And  what  do  you  do  then  ?' 

He  only  smiled  grimly,  and  touched  the 
carved  silver  hilt  of  the  cJiarah  in  his 
crimson  shawl  girdle. 

'  You  treat  them  with  a  spirit  of  selfish- 
ness,' said  Colville ;  '  but  I  know  that  even 
Christian  men  do  the  same,  by  making 
more  severe  laws  for  women  than  them- 
selves, forgetting  4hat  by  so  doing  they 
raise  them  above  themselves.' 

But  the  sirdir  knew  not  what  to  make 
of  this  idea,  and  so  remained  silent. 

Nearly  three  weeks  had  passed  since 
Colville  became  a  prisoner  in  the  fort  of 
Mahmoud  Shah,  and  no  tidings  had  reach- 
ed him  of  what  was  doing  in  the  world 
of  India,  beyond  the  Kyber  and  other 
passes,  or  of  what  was  transpiring  in  the 
city  of  Cabul. 
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He  knew  that  tidings  of  the  massacre 
then  must  have  been  flashed  home  by  the 
electric  telegraph  long  since,  and  that  poor 
Mary  would  now  be  mourning  for  him,  as 
one  who  was  no  more  ! 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


THE  FUGITIVE. 


Ignorant  that  Taimur,  the  Usbeg  Tartar, 
the  Guide  soldier,  was  preceding  him, 
Eobert  Wodrow— full  of  longiug  for  dire 
and  terrible  venoreance  on  those  who  had 
destroyed  his  comrades  and  friends,  among 
them  more  especially  Leslie  Colville,  as 
he  never  doubted — trod  resolutely  on  to 
reach  Lundi-Khana  Kotal.  or  any  outpost 
at  the  head  of  the  Kurram  Valley. 

From  the  circumstance  of  Robert  Wod- 
row being  a  gentleman  by  birth  and  educa- 
tion, and  that  both  had  loved  two  sisters, 
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there  had  been  a  bond  of  friendship  be- 
tween the  staff-captain  and  the  luckless 
private  of  hussars. 

They  were  Europeans — another  tie  ;  and 
more  than  all,  when  so  far  away  from  all 
who  loved  them,  they  were  '  brother  Scots.' 

Hungry  and  athirst — though  the  latter 
suffering  could  be  appeased  at  any  passing 
stream — the  evening  of  the  day  after  the 
massacre,  when  Wodrow  finally  turned 
his  back  upon  the  smoking  ruins  of  the 
Eesidency,  saw  him  disguised  and  armed 
as  we  have  described,  resolutely  pursuing 
the  mountain-path  which  led,  he  knew, 
from  Cabul,  past  Buthak  towards  the  Lata- 
band  Pass,  a  distance  of  twenty-two  miles ; 
but,  disguised  though  he  was,  he  felt  that 
it  was  necessary  for  his  safety  to  avoid  all 
towns  and  villages,  among  which,  no  doubt, 
news  of  the  destruction  of  the  Feringhees 
must  have  spread  like  wildfire. 

He  found  himself  in  a  solitude — a  place 
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of  the  most  intense  loneliness,  so  he  paused 
to  rest  himself  awhile  beside  a  runnel  that 
trickled  down  the  rocks,  and  to  gather  a 
few  wild  apples  and  grapes.  On  one  side 
rose  the  Katcha  mountains  to  the  height 
of  eight  thousand  feet ;  on  the  other  were 
mountains  quite  as  lofty.  It  was  such  a 
scene  and  place  as  w^ould  require  the  pencil 
of  Salvator  Rosa  to  depict,  so  deep  Avere 
the  shadows  in  the  dark  and  savage  passes, 
so  red  the  light  that  glowed  on  the  eastern 
slopes  of  the  mighty  hills  as  the  sun  veered 
westward. 

Vast  groves  of  jelgoozeh  pines,  black 
and  solemn,  cast  a  gloom  in  some  places ; 
in  others  the  sturdy,  snake-like  roots  of  the 
banyan-tree  curled  and  twisted  themselves 
amoDg  the  rocks,  and  through  the  holes 
and  crevices  of  a  little  ruined  musjid,  or 
wayside  house  of  prayer,  built  of  red 
and  white  marble,  which  was  open  and 
empty. 
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Wodrow  looked  at  it  wistfully,  as  if  he 
•would  select  it  as  a  place  wherein  to  pass 
the  night  and  escape  the  mountain  dews ; 
but  he  thought  of  the  snakes  he  had  seen, 
and  scorpions  too,  and  remembered,  with 
a  shudder,  the  huge  and  venomous  reptiles 
of  that  kind  he  had  seen  on  the  plains  of 
Peshawur. 

He  selected  a  crevice  in  the  rocks  where 
a  quantity  of  dry  and  dead  leaves  had  been 
drifted  by  the  wind,  put  his  Afghan  shield 
and  tulwar  under  his  head  as  a  pillow, 
muffled  his  furred  choga  around  him,  and, 
soldier-like,  accustomed  to  sleep  anywhere, 
anyhow,  or  at  any  time,  he  slept  till  morn- 
ing was  well  in,  so  much  had  he  been 
overcome  by  the  weariness  of  the  preceding 
twenty-four  hours. 

Another  ten  miles  would  bring  him,  he 
knew,  to  JugduUuk — that  place  of  evil 
omen  and  blood — towards  which  the  lonely 
fugitive  trod  on  through  black  and  frown- 
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iug  gorges,  where  fantastic  rocks,  savage 
and  weird,  flung  grey  and  purple  shadows 
that  roade  the  deeper  passes  dark  as  mid- 
night, and  there  the  waters  of  the  moun- 
tains  could  be  seen  reflecting  the  sky 
above,  as  they  rolled  through  the  obscurity 
so  far  down  below. 

In  some  parts  the  mountains  rose  the 
perfection  of  naked  desolation,  appalling 
in  their  silence  and  sublimity,  looking  like 
the  scene  of  some  Titanic  conflict  in  age& 
unknown,  and  yet  every  foot  of  the  way 
there  had  been  traced  in  British  blood — 
the  blood  of  Elphinstone's  massacred  army 
in  the  war  of  1841. 

At  one  point,  as  Robert  Wodrow  was 
proceeding  along  a  narrow  ledge  above  a 
giddy  precipice,  where  the  mists  of  a 
foaming  torrent  streamed  upward  from 
the  deep  dark  chasm  below,  he  had  a  nar- 
row escape,  at  the  thought  of  which  his 
blood  ran  cold. 
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At  one  place,  treading  over  a  loose  spot, 
the  earth  and  splintered  rock  gave  way 
beneath  his  feet,  and  before  he  could  re- 
cover himself  he  fell  upon  a  lower  ledge, 
some  fifteen  feet  beneath,  where  he  lay  for 
a  time,  half  stunned  and  scarcely  daring 
to  breathe. 

At  that  moment  death  seemed  close 
indeed  ! 

He  was  only  fiwe  yards  from  the  edge 
of  a  precipice,  the  height  of  which  his 
mind  failed  to  fathom,  and,  as  one  in  a 
dreadful  dream,  he  crawled  upward  and 
away  from  it  on  his  hands  and  knees,  till 
a  surer  and  less  perilous  route — path  it 
could  not  be  called — was  won,  and  he  re- 
sumed his  way  with  a  prayer  of  thankful- 
ness on  his  lips  and  in  his  heart — one  of 
the  prayers  he  had  learned  as  a  child  at 
his  mother's  knee  in  the  old  manse  of 
Kirktoun-Mailler. 

His    anxiety  and   disquietude   were    in- 
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creased  now  by  hearing  more  than  once 
amid  these  profound  solitudes  the  moaning 
yell  of  a  hyaena,  responded  to  by  that  other 
peculiar  sound  which  seems  to  be  some- 
thin  2:  between  the  wail    of    a    child   and 

CD 

the  howl  of  a  dog — the  cry  of  the  jackal ; 
thus,  the  peril  of  hostile  men  apart,  he  was 
not  sorry  when  he  came  suddenly  upon  a 
species  of  village  in  a  hollow  of  the  hills — 
we  say  a  species  of  village,  as  it  did  not 
consist  of  built  houses,  but  only  some  seven 
or  eight  huts. 

The  dwellings,  poor  and  mean,  were 
formed  of  stakes  cut  from  the  adjacent 
forest,  with  walls  formed  of  wicker-work 
plastered  with  mud,  and  called  *  wattle  and 
dab ;'  leaves  of  trees  and  jungle  grass 
formed  the  roof,  and  all  around  them  was 
jungle  tainting  the  air,  and  to  the  European 
very  suggestive  of  fever  and  miasma. 

The  inhabitants  were  rude  and  simple 
shepherds,    whose    doombas,    or    fat- tailed 
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Persian  sheep,  were  grazing  in  the  neigh- 
bouring valley,  and  they  seemed  somewhat 
awed  by  the  gaunt,  tall,  and  keen-eyed 
warrior,  who,  with  shield  and  tulwar,  pis- 
tols and  dagger,  his  floating  loongee  and 
cloak,  alike  stained  with  what  was  too 
evidently  blood,  suddenly  appeared  among 
them  and  asked  for  food,  offering  for  it  a 
handful  of  kusiras^  or  Afghan  pence. 

From  them  he  got  milk,  chupattees,  and 
a  ciiddoo,  or  gourd  full  of  curry  and  rice, 
of  which  he  ate  like  a  famished  kite,  while 
the  wondering  shepherds  looked  on  with- 
out questioning,  and  evidently  impressed 
by  the  swagger  and  adopted  ferocity  oi: 
his  bearing,  believing  he  could  be  no  other 
than  '  a  very  devil  of  a  hiidmash '  (or 
swashbuckler)  steeped  in  the  blood  of  the 
Feringhees. 

Refreshed  now,  he  resolved  to  lose  no 
time  in  pushing  on,  saying  that  he  was 
going  to  Tezeen,  which  was  not   the  case, 
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as  it  lay  some  miles  on  his  right,  but  pur- 
sued the  path  towards  the  Suffaidh  Sang, 
and  was  warned  at  parting  to  beware  of  a 
certain  place,  marked  by  some  ruined 
walls,  which  were  the  abode  of  the  Ghoule 
Biaban. 

Had  these  shepherds  penetrated  his  dis- 
guise or  doubted  him  ?  He  almost  feared 
so,  as  he  saw  a  little  group  of  them,  clad 
in  their  loose  blouses  and  conical  caps  of 
black  fur,  conferring  together  and  watch- 
ing him  as  he  disappeared  over  a  hotalj  a 
place  where  the  road  dipped  down. 

Sunset  and  falling  darkness — after 
which  it  was  perilous  to  travel  in  such 
localities — found  him  at  the  ruined  walls 
referred  to  as  the  abode  of  the  Ghoule, 
and  there  in  a  little  clump  of  wild  pis- 
tachio trees  he  took  up  his  quarters  for 
the  night,  rightly  supposing  that  all  na- 
tives would  sedulously  shun  a  place 
haunted  by  such  a  dreadful  demon  as  the 
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Ghoule  Biaban,  or  Spirit  of  the  Waste — a 
gigantic  and  hideous  spectre,  with  a  red 
tail  and  claws  like  a  syces  sickle,  who  is 
supposed  to  haunt  all  lonely  places  in 
Afghanistan  and  devour  any  passenger 
whose  evil  fortune  casts  him  in  his 
way. 

No  ghoule  came  to  Robert  Wodrow  in 
his  sleep,  but  a  delightful  dream,  which 
made  him  long  remember  the  pistachio 
tope  amid  the  lonely  waste — a  dream  of 
Ellinor  Wellwood  ! 

So  powerful,  so  vivid,  was  this  dream 
that  he  almost  said  to  himself  was  it  in 
sleep  she  came  before  him  ? 

He  dreamed  that  she  was  beside  him 
and  imploring  his  forgiveness,  took  his 
hands  in  her  own,  and  pressed  her  lips 
passionately  to  them.  Then  her  cheek 
seemed  to  touch  his,  and  he  could  feel  her 
soft  sweet  breath,  and  her  dear  eyes  look- 
ed tenderly  into  his. 
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So  vivid  was  that  dream  that  he  turned 
his  head  on  the  root  of  the  tree  against 
which  it  rested,  towards  the  vision,  if  we 
may  use  the  term,  and  then,  of  course,  it 
vanished,  and  the  light  of  the  African  sun 
streamed  between  the  branches  into  his 
eyes. 

Eobert  Wodrow's  heart  beat  hopefully 
and  happily;  he  felt  that  he  had  looked 
into  the  face  of  his  other  soul,  with  the 
assurance  that  they  would  one  day  meet 
again;  and  that  notwithstanding  their 
separation,  and  all  that  had  come  to  pass, 
they  were — perhaps — kindred  spirits  after 
all ;  and  that  phrase  has  a  deeper  signifi- 
cation than  most  people  think.  *  It  is  my 
solemn  belief,'  says  a  recent  writer,  '  that 
spirits  are  wedded  before  their  birth  into 
this  world,  and  that  somewhere,  perhaps 
separated  by  barriers  of  space  and  circum- 
stances, there  exists  for  every  soul  its  fel- 
low, its  complement,  whose  imperfections 
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joined  to  that  other's,  will  make  a  perfect 
whole,  if  only  men  and  women  would  not 
so  rashly  take  the  counterfeit  for  the 
real.' 

So  Robert  Wodrow  flattered  himself  that 
Ellinor,  perhaps  in  a  dream  of  her  own, 
had  somehow  come  to  him  in  the  spirit,  a 
wild  and  mystic  idea ;  but,  as  he  examined 
his  arms  and  ammunition  before  again 
resuming  his  journey,  he  found  that  there 
had  been  perilously  near  him  in  the  night 
something  as  bad,  if  not  worse,  than  the 
Ghoule  Biaban ! 

Amid  the  sandy  mud  of  a  runnel  that 
ran  not  far  from  the  ruined  walls  there 
were  distinctly  traceable  the  prints  of 
tigers'  feet,  quite  fresh,  like  the  paw-marks 
of  a  gigantic  cat ;  so  on  this  night,  when 
he  thought  that  by  the  influence  of  super- 
stition he  was  unusually  safe,  he  had  been 
in  more  than  usual  peril ! 

A  few  miles  more  would  bring  him  to 
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Gundamuck,  a  walled  village,  twenty-eight 
miles  west  of  Jellalabad,  surrounded  by 
luxuriant  wheat-fields  and  tall  groves  of 
sombre  cypresses — the  place  where  Yakoub 
Khan  and  the  ill-fated  Cavagnari  had 
signed  that  treaty  of  peace  which  the 
former  had  so  basely  violated ;  but  Gunda- 
muck was  a  place  to  be  avoided  by  the 
fugitive,  who  kept  among  the  mountains 
above  it,  thus  having  to  ford  more  than 
one  tributary  of  the  Surkh-ab  river,  and 
while  sighing  to  think  he  had  still  nearly 
seventy  miles  to  travel  on  foot  before  he 
would  hear  the  sound  of  a  British  bugle, 
he  struck  manfully  into  paths  which  pre- 
sented themselves  here  and  there,  but 
seemed  to  be  only  marked  by  the  tread  of 
beasts  of  prey. 

Among  rocky  mountains,  divested  of  all 
verdure  and  green  clothing,  his  way  lay 
now  for  miles,  and,  if  the  utter  loneliness 
of   the   scenes   ensured  safety,  it  was   at 
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times  not  the  less  impressive  and  appalling 
to  the  solitary  man,  and  made  him  think, 

'  The  silent  gloom  around  hath  power 
To  banish  aught  of  gladness  ; 
The  good  with  awful  dreams  to  thrill, 
The  guilty— drive  to  madness  !' 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


THE  GHILZIE. 


In  avoiding  tlie  village  of  Gundamuck  by 
making  a  detour  to  the  right,  Robert 
Wodrow  came  upon  a  handsome  Moslem 
edgah  built  in  a  solitary  place.  The 
mausoleum — for  such  it  was,  erected  over 
the  remains  of  a  santon  or  holy  man — was 
built  of  white  marble,  with  a  dome  and 
finely  carved  horseshoe-shaped  entrance 
door. 

The  oleander  and  rose  shed  perfume 
around  it,  with  many  a  flower  grown  wild, 
as    the   garden  which  once  environed  it. 
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either  by  dissensions  incident  to  Afghan- 
istan or  the  departure  of  a  tribe,  was 
completely  neglected  now.  The  custard 
apple,  the  pomegranate,  and  the  citron 
hung  their  golden  but  untasted  fruit 
around  it,  and  the  snow-white  blossoms  of 
the  sweet  jasmine  hung  in  garlands  from 
tree  to  tree. 

The  tomb  looked  solemn  and  picturesque, 
and  Eobert  Wodrow  was  in  the  act  of 
pausing  in  his  lonel}^  way  to  admire  it, 
when,  somewhat  to  his  consternation, 
there  stalked  forth  from  the  interior  a  tall 
and  grim-looking  Afghan  warrior,  com- 
pletely armed. 

His  rosary  of  ninety-nine  beads — each 
representing  an  attribute  of  the  Diety — 
dangled  at  his  left  wrist ;  thus  he  had 
evidently  been  saying  his  prayers  at  the 
shrine  of  the  santon. 

By  some  of  the  details  of  his  costume 
he  was  evidently  a  Ghilzie,  a  tribe  above 
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seven  hundred  thousand  in  number,  who 
occupy  the  central  portion  of  that  moun- 
tainous district  which  lies  between  Canda- 
har  and  Cabul — fierce,  hardy,  and  warlike 
people,  led  always  by  many  chiefs  of 
undoubted  valour,  under  whom  they  have 
always  given,  and  will  yet  give,  the  British 
troops  infinite  trouble. 

His  long,  aquiline  face  was  fair  for  an 
Afghan,  being  what  they  term  '  wheat- 
coloured,*  but  his  glittering  eyes  were 
dark  and  keen,  and  his  beard  was 
black  as  the  conical  fur  cap  that  sur- 
mounted his  beetling  and  shaggy  eye- 
brows. 

Seeing  that  Wodrow's  hand  instantly 
wandered  to  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  as  if 
instinctively  he  saw  a  foe,  the  Afghan 
became  alarmed,  suspicious,  and,  pausing 
close  by  the  door  of  the  edgah^  scrutinised 
the  stranger ;  and  whether  it  was  that 
some  of  the  dark  paste  had  left  the  latter's 
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face,  or  that  there  was  some  discrepancy 
in  bis  costume,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but 
the  Afghan  unsheathed  his  sword  and 
shouted, 

*  Feringhee  !* 

He  then  levelled  a  pistol  at  the  head  of 
Wodrovv',  but  it  hung  fire,  and  the  latter, 
ere  he  could  draw  another,  instantly  closed 
with  him. 

He  was  a  man  of  enormous  stature  and 
great  muscular  strength ;  he  was,  more- 
over, fresh  and  well-fed,  while  the  luckless 
Eobert  Wodrow  was  faint,  weary,  and 
worn,  having  been  feeding  on  fruit  and 
wayside  herbs,  or  little  better,  since  the 
morning  that  saw  the  slaughter  at  the 
Eesidency  inaugurated. 

Wodrow  carried  an  Afghan  shield  of 
tanned  buffalo  hide,  elaborately  gilded  and 
furnished  with  four  brass  bosses ;  but  simp- 
ly as  a  portion  of  his  disguise,  which  the 
Ghilzie  had  so  quickly  penetrated,  but  he 
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knew  not  how  to  use  it  effectively,  while 
his  antagonist  had  a  small  one,  not  much 
larger  than  a  dinner-plate,  on  his  left 
arm,  and  when  grasped  in  his  left  hand,  it 
proved  a  defence  which  he  used  with 
wonderful  skill  and  dexterity. 

Both  men  were  brave,  completely  master 
of  their  weapons,  full  of  perfect  confidence 
in  themselves,  and  what  Wodrow  after- 
wards called  *a  rattling  set-to,  in  which 
the  pot-lid,'  as  he  styled  the  little  Af- 
ghan shield,  ^  bore  a  great  part/  now  en- 
sued. 

The  Ghilzie  fought  in  the  spirit  of 
rancour,  excited  by  difference  of  race  and 
religion  ;  Eobert  Wodrow  in  a  spirit  of 
desperation,  to  preserve  his  life  and  lib- 
erty, and  to  achieve  this  nothing  v\ras  left 
him  but  to  kill  his  assailant  outright,  if 
he  could ;  but  all  that  he  had  been  taught 
by  the  hussar  drill-sergeant  and  fencing- 
master — cut  one  and  left  point — two  and 
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right  point — three  and  right  point  again 
— cut  four  and  left  point,  &c. — was  useless 
here. 

They  both  used  tulwars  of  equal  weight, 
keenness,  and  length,  but  the  Ghilzie  was 
fresh  for  the  combat,  and  his  tiny  shield 
of  tempered  steel  grasped  by  a  strong 
and  active  hand,  if  small,  was  handy,  im- 
penetrable, and  was  ever  opposed  to  the 
shower  of  cuts  and  thrusts  that  Wodrow 
intended  for  its  owner. 

Ever  and  anon  they  paused  to  gather 
breath,  though  they  panted  rather  than 
breathed,  and  their  eyes  glared  into  each 
other,  as  the  rage  of  conflict  and  lust  of 
destruction  grew  in  their  hearts — Wodrow 
the  while  feeling  that  every  moment  was 
to  him  most  precious,  as  he  knew  not  what 
succour  or  comrades  his  foe  might  have  at 
hand. 

He  hewed,  slashed,  and  thrust  away, 
but  there  was  no  circumveutinsf  the   use 
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of  that  pestilent  little  iron  shield,  which 
rang  and  emitted  red  sparks  beneath 
his  strokes,  and  which  there  seemed  no 
means  of  getting  over,  under,  or  round 
about. 

The  Ghilzie  warrior  was  compelled,  by 
the  activity  and  desperation  of  Wodrow's 
attack,  to  stand  more  on  the  defensive  than 
he  expected,  and  his  mountain  blood  waxed 
hot.  Drawing  back  a  pace  or  two,  he 
hurled  three  pistols  in  succession,  which 
he  snatched  from  his  girdle,  at  the  head 
of  Wodrow,  who  adroitly  '  dodged '  them, 
and  suddenly  closing,  struck  the  Ghilzie's 
tulwar  from  his  hand  to  the  distance  of 
some  yards. 

The  sudden  wrench  this  action  occa- 
sioned his  wrist  disconcerted  him,  and 
Wodrow's  sword  having  completed  the 
sweep  of  the  stroke,  was  descending  on 
his  head  ere  he  had  time  to  draw  the 
deadly  cliarah  which,  among  other  weapons, 
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was  stuck  in  his  girdle,  when  up  went  the 
tiny  shield,  and  in  saving  his  head  he  left 
his  face  exposed,  and  right  into  it  Robert 
Wodrow  planted  his  clenched  hand  with 
such  force  and  fury  that  the  Ghilzie  stum- 
bled backward,  and  in  falHng  was  twice 
run  through  the  body  and  slain.  Choking 
in  blood,  his  last  words  were : 

*  I  am  gone.  Oh,  place  my  feet  towards 
the  Keblah.' 

Eobert  Wodrow  felt  neither  pity  nor 
remorse  just  then,  as  his  blood  was  boiling 
in  fever-heat,  and  the  Ghilzie  had  sought 
his  own  destruction. 

The  victor  cast  a  rapid  and  furtive 
glance  around  him,  and  then  hurried  on 
his  way.  Save  the  dead  man,  no  other 
enemy  was  in  sight. 

In  a  little  time  Wodrow  looked  back  to 
the  place  where  the  Ghilzie  lay,  and  already 
he  could  see  hovering  over  the  latter  in 
mid-air  several  great  black  vultures  wheel- 
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ing  in  circles  prior  to  swooping  down  to 
begin  their  horrible  banquet. 

That  his  disguise  had  been  seen  through 
by  this  unfortunate  fellow  greatly  discon- 
certed E-obert  Wodrow,  and  deprived  him 
of  much  of  the  confidence  he  had  hitherto 
possessed,  and  he  thought  of  travelling 
only  by  night,  and  lurking  in  the  woods  or 
among  rocks  by  day ;  but  his  ignorance  of 
the  country,  and  the  necessity  of  studying 
such  landmarks  as  he  remembered,  and 
keeping  to  the  beaten  path  as  much  as 
possible,  together  with  the  necessity  for 
procuring  food  at  all  risks,  compelled  him 
to  relinquish  the  idea. 

He  untwisted  another  cartridge,  and 
again,  with  water  from  a  runnel,  made 
some  dark  dye  in  a  leaf,  and  carefully  rub- 
bing therewith  his  face,  neck,  and  ears, 
betook  himself  to  the  mountain  ridges  that 
overhung  Bahar ;  the  latter  is  only  twelve 
miles  from  Gundamuck,  but  so  rugged  was 
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the  way  lie  had  to  pursue,  and  so  many 
the  detours  he  had  to  make  to  find  fords 
on  the  streams  he  had  to  cross,  that 
evening  was  drawing  on  by  the  time 
he  had  passed  on  the  right  flank  of  the 
village. 

He  continued  his  way  a  few  miles  be- 
yond it,  and  then,  feeling  overcome  by 
profound  weariness  and  prostration  after 
the  events  and  toil  of  the  past  day, 
he  lay  down  among  some  thick,  soft 
grass  a  little  way  apart  from  the  road, 
and,  oblivious  of  snakes,  wild  animals, 
and  dew,  dropped  into  a  deep  and  dream- 
less sleep. 

How  long  he  lay  thus  he  knew  not,  but 
he  was  roused  by  voices  and  other  sounds. 
Starting  up  he  found  a  moon  of  wonderful 
brilliance  shining  clearly  as  if  a  second 
day  had  dawned,  and  close  by  him  a 
group  of  men  with  laden  camels — a  group 
that  had  halted  on  finding  him  prostrate 
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there,   in  doubt  whether  he  was   alive  or 
dead. 

On  seeing  the  turbans  and  dark  faces, 
Wodrow  thought  all  was  over  with  him, 
and  his  hand  went  at  once  to  the  hilt  of 
his  sword,  and  he  longed  for  the  ring  of 
Gyges,  or  anything  that  would  render  him 
invisible. 

But  the  men  among  whom  he  found 
himself  evidently  took  him  for  an  Afghan, 
and  evinced  no  sign  of  hostility,  though 
they  were  all  well  armed. 

They  proved  to  be  five  merchants  from 
Ghuznee,  having  camels  laden  with  those 
dried  fruits  which  constitute  the  principal 
article  of  trade  between  Afghanistan  and 
India,  and  these,  together  with  oranges, 
citrons,  tobacco,  and  jars  of  red  and  yellow 
Derehnur  wine,  they  were  now  conveying 
to  the  banks  of  the  Indus  to  exchange  for 
British  goods,  or  sell,  if  possible,  at  the 
first  British  fort. 
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Like  themselves,  their  syces  and  hheesties 
(grass-cutters  and  water-carriers)  were  all 
well  armed,  but  were  Hindoos,  and  with 
the  whole  party  Eobert  Wodrow  had  no 
occasion  for  much  fear,  as  his  residence  in 
the  house  of  the  Hakim,  together  with 
his  knowledge  of  the  natives,  picked  up 
elsewhere,  stood  him  in  good  stead 
now. 

'  What  are  vou  ?'  asked  one  of  the  mer- 

ft/ 

chants. 

*A  tchopper  of  Cabul,'  replied  Wod- 
row. 

'  Then  where  is  your  horse  ?' 

*  He  fell  under  me  on  the  way,'  replied 
Wodrow,  seeing  at  once  his  mistake,  for 
in  Afghanistan,  as  in  Persia,  State  de- 
spatches are  carried  by  mounted  messen- 
gers called  tcJioppers,  or  mounted  couriers, 
and  private  letters  by  cossids,  or  foot-mes- 
sengers, who  will  sometimes  travel  seventy 
leagues  in  four  consecutive  days. 
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'  Then  you  are  the  bearer  of  a  royal 
despatch  ?' 

'  From  the  Ameer,  whom  God  long  pre- 
serve, to  the  officer  commandiDg  the  out- 
post at  the  Lundi-Khana  Kotal.  In  the 
name  of  the  Prophet,  give  me  some  food  ; 
I  am  starving.' 

The  unsuspecting  merchants  hastened 
to  supply  his  wants,  and  one  said, 

*  Your  despatch,  no  doubt,  refers  to  the 
•veDgeance  of  heaven  which  has  overtaken 

the  Feringhee  dogs  at  the  Bala  Hissar  ?' 

'  I  presume  so,'  replied  Wodrow,  eating 
cold  meat  and  buttered  chupatties  with 
infinite  relish.  '  If  it  isn't  an  angel  they 
are  entertaining  unawares,  they  little  think 
it  is  one  of  the  10th  Hussars,'  was  his 
thought.  ^  As  for  the  Feringhees,  they 
are  now  eating  other  food  than  this,'  said 
lie  aloud. 

*  True,'  added  the  merchant ;  *  the  tree 
of   Al   Zakkum,   which    issueth  from   the 
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bottom  of  hell,  and  the  fruit  whereof 
resembleth  the  heads  of  devils/ 

'  May  all  their  kindred  come,  as  they 
have  done,  to  a  knowledge  of  their  fiendish 
idolatry/  said  another,  his  voice  becoming 
hoarse  in  the  extremity  of  his  hatred  ;  *  the 
heathens — the  savages  that  they  are — dogs 
who  come  among  us  to  cast  a  slur  upon 
civilised  men  and  a  holy  religion — who 
eat  of  the  unclean  pig,  a  brute  like 
themselves  ;  but  we  shall  not  cease  to 
strike  and  slay,  Bismillah  !  till  not  one 
of  them  remain  alive  on  this  side  of  At- 
tock !' 

'  Oho,  my  friend,'  thought  Eobert  Wod- 
row ;  '  by  Jove,  I  must  keep  my  eye  upon 
you,  now  that  I  know  the  amiability  of 
your  sentiments.' 

He  then  learned  with  extreme  satisfac- 
tion that  they  meant  to  pass  Lundi-Khana 
Kotal.  He  was  accommodated  with  a  seat 
on  one  of  the  camels,  which,  though  laden, 
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-travelled  at  a  good  average  pace,  and  he 
resolved  to  be  very  taciturn  and  careful  in 
liis  bearing  and  demeanour,  especially  after 
the  morning  dawned. 

'  Fate  and  fortune  have  long:  seemed 
dead  against  me/  thought  he;  'yet,  heaven 
knows,  it  is  not  because  I  have  been  faint 
of  heart ;  and  heaven  always  helps  those 
who  help  themselves.' 

With  these  merchants  he  now  travelled 
in  ease  and  security  for  the  remainder  of 
his  journey,  passing  undiscovered  through 
Sador,  Baru,  Basawul,  and  otber  villages, 
and  traversing  the  upper  end  of  savage 
Khoord  Khyber  Pass.  Ere  long  he  found 
himself  approaching  Lundi-Khana  Kotal, 
a  post  two  thousand  four  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  just  as  dawn  was  breaking,  and  there 
came  to  him  on  the  morning  wind  a  sound 
there  was  no  mistaking — the  pipers  of  a 
Highland  regiment  playing    the  morning 

l2 
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reveille,  '  Hej,  Johnnie  Cope,'  among  the 
white  tents  of  the  British  camp,  and  then 
he  knew  that  he  was  safe. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


A  NEAV  SNARE. 


In  detailing  the  adventures  of  Leslie  Col- 
ville  and  Robert  Wodrow  in  the  distant 
land  where  fate  and  the  fortunes  of  war 
had  cast  them  together,  we  have  some- 
what anticipated  the  time  and  the  troubles 
brought  upon  Ellinor  by  the  daring  of 
her  unscrupulous  abductor. 

The  snares  that  had  been  laid  for  her, 
the  loyal  heart  she  had  lost  and  now  be- 
lieved to  be  cold  in  the  grave — all  came 
before  the  girl  with  painful  vividness,  and 
she   loathed   herself  for  ever  having   lis- 
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tened,  as  she  had  done  at  Birkwoodbrae, 
to  the  artful  wretch  who  from  first  to  last 
had  sought  to  lure  her  to  destruction  by 
so  many  specious  falsehoods ;  for,  in  many 
ways,  the  baronet  had  now  become  so 
degraded  in  character  that,  so  far  as  truth 
went,  he  was  like  the  man  mentioned  b}^ 
Mark  Twain,  who  had  such  a  sacred  regard 
for  truth  that  he  never  by  any  chance 
used  it. 

Sooth,  however,  to  say,  prudence  and 
weariness  at  times  suggested  to  Sir  Eed- 
mond  the  abandonment  of  his  enterprise 
and  designs  regarding  Bllinor  i  at  other 
times,  obstinacy,  distorted  pride,  and, 
more  than  all,  inflamed  passions  and  her 
apparent  helplessness,  spurred  him  on  in 
his  schemes.  He  felt  now  that,  if  these 
were  unsuccessful,  they  could  only  be  re- 
linquished at  peril  and  expose  to  himself. 

Her  inertia  provoked  and  alarmed  him. 
He  would    have   preferred    some    of    her 
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former  desperate  energy,  even  thongli  ac- 
ccmpanied  by  undisguised  repugnance  of 
himself. 

He  knew  that  now,  with  Mary  Well- 
wood,  the  luckless  Ellinor  must  be  num- 
bered with  the  dead  ;  the  last  despairing 
advertisements  he  had  seen  in  the  Ham- 
hurger  Nachrichten  and  other  journals  led 
him  to  infer  that  such  must  be  the  case, 
and  that  the  sorrowing  sister  had  no  doubt 
left  Altona  in  a  state  of  grief,  for  which 
he  cared  not  a  jot. 

He  knew  also  that  Ellinor  was  ignorant 
of  Mary's  precise  whereabouts,  whether 
she  was  still  in  Altona  or  had  gone  back 
to  London  or  Birkwoodbrae ;  that  she 
could  not  communicate  with  her,  even  by 
letter,  save  through  him,  and  was  thus 
completely  in  his  power,  as  a  baby  or  a 
bauble  might  have  been  ;  and  he  vaguely 
thought  that  if  he  could  get  her  away,  on 
any  pretence,  to   Brussels  or  some  quiet 
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little  village  in  the  Netherlands,  she  would 
be  still  more  so,  and  for  the  contingencies 
of  the  future  he  drew  heavily  on  his 
bankers  through  Herr  Burger,  in  the 
Oras  Keller. 

For  the  future — let  the  future  take  care 
of  itself  !  He  had  broken  with  English 
society,  if  not  with  the  police.  Who  was 
there,  as  a  relation,  to  call  him  to  account, 
and  who  had  the  right  to  do  so  ?  he  asked 
of  himself. 

As  he  was  not  without  fears  or  sus- 
picions of  his  friend  Mr.  Adolphus  Dew- 
snap,  he  resolved  to  get  her  away  from 
the  yacht. 

'  Tears — always  tears  V  said  he,  angrily, 
on  the  day  after  the  Flying  Foam  was 
moored  alongside  the  jetty  in  the  Binnen- 
hafen.  *  I  daresay,  like  your  sister,  you 
are  sorry  for  that  fellow  Colville — your 
''  cousin  "  as  he  called  himself — a  good 
joke  that !     Very  terrible,  of  course — cut 
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off  by  the  Cabul  niggers,  and  so  forth ;  but 
we  can  only  die  once.  Hope  he  was  duly 
prepared,  as  the  devil-dodgers  say,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing.' 

In  furtherance  of  his  plan  to  get  her 
away  from  the  yacht^  he  said,  quite  delib^ 
erately, 

'  Your  friend  Mrs.  Deroubigne  has  left 
Altona.' 

'  Left  it — gone  !'  exclaimed  Ellinor,  in  a 
weak  voice,  and  grieved  but  not  surprised. 

*  Yes.' 

*  For  where  ?' 

'  To  another  residence  in  Hamburg, 
whither  I  shall  shortly  take  you  and  leave 
you  to  relate  your  own  adventures,  for  I 
am  deuced  tired  of  this  kind  of  work.' 

A  gush  of  joy,  but  joy  without  the  least 
gratitude,  welled  up  in  the  heart  of  Elli- 
nor, and  she  prepared  with  wonderful 
alacrity  to  accompany  him,  never  suspect- 
ing that  he  was  cajoling  her  and  meant  to 
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put  her  in  the  hands  of  Frau  Wyburo^,  who 
for  a  sum  paid  down  had  promised  to 
keep  her  safely  till  he  made  other  arrange- 
ments. 

He  could  not  take  her  to  the  Kron  Prin- 
zen,  UEuroye^  or  any  of  the  great  hotels,  for 
there  she  would  have  claimed  and  found 
protection,  and  for  him  she  would,  he 
knew,  be  quite  helpless  in  the  hands  of 
Frau  Wyburg  and  her  husband  ;  thus  he 
resolved  to  keep  his  own  counsel  on  leaving 
the  yacht  as  to  where  he  was  taking  her ; 
but  Mr.  Dolly  Dewsnap  and  Eingbolt  too 
had  shrewdly  their  own  ideas  on  the 
subject. 

*  Sorry  we  are  not  to  have  your  com- 
pany to  the  coast  of  France,  Miss  Ellinor,' 
said  Dewsnap,  as  he  pressed  a  glass  of 
wine  upon  her  ere  she  departed. 

'  I  don't  think  you'll  miss  much,'  said 
Ringbolt,  as  the  pale  girl  made  no  reply. 
'  There  you  get  sour  wine,  and  they  call  it 
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vin  ordinaire^  and  all  kinds  of  offal  cooked 
with  fine  French  names,  so  that  I  defy  you 
to  tell  whether  you  are  eating  a  bird  of  the 
air  or  a  fish  of  the  sea.  Ah,  there  is  no 
place  like  Old  England.' 

Mr.  Dolly  Dewsnap  was  about  this  time, 
as  his  subordinate  Ringbolt  said,  *  three 
sheets  in  the  wind,'  even  before  going  to  a 
late  dinner  at  Hotel  de  Eussie  in  the  Jung- 
fernsteig,  and  he  was  propping  himself 
against  the  cabin  table  while  sipping  his 
sherry,  and  regarding  Ellinor  with  a  leer- 
ing expression  of  admiration. 

'  Won't  you  have  a  cigarette,  Miss  Elli- 
nor?' said  he,  suddenly  producing  his 
cigar-case. 

*  Scotch  girls,  and  English  ones  too, 
don't  smoke,'  said  Sleath,  angrily. 

'  Why  not  ?'  responded  Dewsnap,  sharp- 
ly ;  '  by  Jingo,  I  knew  a  Russian  Princess 
— the  Princess  Wroguenoff — who  always 
smoked    Turkish  tobacco  in  a  Manzanita 
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pipe ;    and    a  charming  woman    she  was.' 
'  So  you  don't  know  her  now,  Dolly  ?' 
^How  do  vou  know?'  asked  the  other, 
who  was  disposed  to  be  quarrelsome  just 
then. 

'  You  speak  of  her  in  the  past  tense/ 
*  The  droski  waits,  sir,'  said  Gaiters,  sud- 
denly appearing  in  the  companion-way. 

Sir  Redmond  gave  his  hand  to  Ellioor, 
who  was  ready,  hatted  and  shawled,  and 
barely  gave  a  bow  of  farewell  to  Dewsnap, 
as  she  ascended  to  the  deck,  and  bade 
adieu  to  her  Vierlander  attendant. 

Evening  had  fallen  now,  and  the  gas- 
lamps  were  reflected  in  the  murky  and 
muddy  waters  of  the  Binnenhafen,  as  she 
stepped  ashore,  and  entered  a  close  droski 
(as  those  cabs  are  named  which  ply  for 
hire  in  all  the  principal  thoroughfares  of 
Hamburg)  unnoticed  by  any  but  some 
dock  porters,  and  an  organ-grinder  with 
a  monkey  ^  appropriately  dressed  in  High- 
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land  costume,'  as  Sleath  remarked  while 
putting  his  head  out  of  the  window,  and 
telling  Gaiters,  who  was  seated  beside  the 
driver,,  where  thej  were  to  go. 

The  vehicle  proceeded  slowly,  and  Elli- 
nor,  while  in  a  fever  of  impatience,  and 
without  hearino^  what  Sir  Redmond  was 
saying  to  her,  looked  forth  from  the 
windows  alternately,  and  recognised  the 
church  of  St.  Nicolai  as  they  passed 
through  the  Hopfen  Market,  the  street 
called  the  Gras  Keller,  and  the  long  and 
stately  Neuerwall,  after  which  they  seemed 
to  traverse  streets  that  were  unknown  to 
her,  old,  mean,  and  dirty. 

*Need  I  urge  upon  you  how  strangely 
our  paths  seem  to  cross  each  other — how 
strangely  our  lives  seemed  linked  together, 
Ellinor?'  said  he,  attempting  to  take  one 
of  her  hands  caressingly. 

This  roused  her,  and  she  withdrew  it 
sharply. 
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'  Still  perverse  !'  he  resumed,  with  knit- 
ted brows.  '  Fate  has  thrown  us  together 
for  a  third  time.  You  escaped  me  twice ; 
but  the  third  time  mine  you  shall  be,  so 
sure  as  you  hear  me  speak !' 

She  made  not  the  slightest  response, 
and  surveyed  with  surprise  the  network 
of  canals  and  wet  ditches  the  droski  crossed 
by  a  succession  of  iron  bridges. 

'  Ellinor/  said  Sir  Eedmond  again,  '  you 
are  over-excited ;  you  have  not  recovered 
from  the  terror  of  your  accident — the  sick- 
ness and  storm  at  the  river  mouth.' 

Her  face  was  pale  and  rigid  ;  her  eyes 
alternately  flashing  fire  at  the  prospect  of 
freedom,  and  then  growing  cold  as  steel 
with  indignation. 

To  her  it  began  to  seem  impossible  that 
Mrs.  Deroubigne  and  Mary  could  have  left 
their  pretty  and  airy  villa  at  Altona,  on 
the  grassy  bank  of  the  Elbe,  to  dwell 
in    such  a  locality  as   that  in  which   she 
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found   berself  when   the   droski   stopped. 

'Here  we  are,  sir,'  said  Gaiters,  jumping 
down  and  touching  his  cockaded  hat. 

A  bell  that  emitted  a  dismal  sound  re- 
sounded to  the  downward  pull  of  the  iron 
handle,  and  a  large  door — but  all  the  door- 
ways are  large  in  Hamburg — unfolded, 
showing  a  gloomy  porch,  lighted  only  by 
the  oil-lamp  that  burned  feebly  before  a 
madonna  perched  on  the  wall  to  give  the 
house  an  external  air  of  respectability. 

After  a  conference  with  some  one 
within,  Gaiters  reappeared  at  the  droski 
window. 

'  Madame  Wyburg/  he  said,  '  tells  me 
that  Mrs.  Deroubigne  has  left  this  place 
two  days  ago,  and  gone,  she  believes,  to 
Brussels.' 

*  To  Brussels  !'  exclaimed  Ellinor,  sick 
with  disappointment  and  dismay,  as  she 
sank  back  on  her  seat.  *  I  cannot  go  there 
vaguely  in  search  of  them ' 
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'  Of  course  not ;  so  what  then  ?' 

^  Oh,  let  me  get  back  to  London — to 
Grosvenor  Square !' 

'  You  are  too  ill  to  travel  just  now,  and 
must  remain  with  kind  Madame  Wjburg 
for  a  few  days  till  the  exact  address  of 
Mrs.  Deroubigne  is  found/  said  Sleath,  in 
the  most  persuasive  tone  he  could  adopt ; 
'but  here  comes  the  master  of  the  house/ 
he  added,  as  a  very  singular  figure 
appeared. 

A  man  short  in  stature,  but  thick-set 
and  powerfully  built,  with  leery  grey  eyes, 
dissipated  and  bloated  features,  and  a  rag- 
ged red  moustache,  wearing  a  quaint  garb, 
entirely  black,  with  a  plaited  ruff  round 
his  neck,  a  wig  curled  and  powdered,  ia 
short  Spanish  cloak,  and  a  long  Toledo 
sword,  with  a  Mother  Hubbard  hat  on  his 
head,  sharply  pointed,  and  about  two  feet 
high. 

This  strange  apparition  of  the  sixteenth 
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century  doffed  his  steeple-crowned  hat  to 
Ellinor,  who  after  a  time  discovered  that 
the  Herr  Wyburg,  among  various  other 
less  respectable  avocations,  whereby  to  eke 
out  a  living,  was  one  of  the  sixteen  Reiten- 
Diener,  or  hired  mourners,  who — instead 
of  the  friends  of  the  deceased — attend 
funeral  processions  in  Hamburg,  carrying 
out  Charles  Dickens's  well-known  defini- 
tion of  such  a  ceremony  as  *  a  masquerade 
dipped  in  ink/  He  had  just  come  from 
having  a  '  deep  drink '  with  his  comrades 
after  an  interment  at  the  Begrabnissjjlatze, 
or  grand  cemetery,  outside  the  TJlricus 
Bastion,  for  in  their  ways  these  fellows  are 
precisely  like  the  human  carrion  crows  we 
may  see  dail}''  perched  on  the  top  of  Lon- 
don hearses  returning  from  Kensal  Green, 
Brompton,  or  elsewhere,  in  a  state  of  hat- 
band, jollity,  and  gin. 

He  also  bowed  low  and  leeringly  to  Sir 
Eedmond  Sleath. 
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This  was  not  the  first  of  the  baronet's 
acquaintance  with  these  people.  He  had 
been  aided  by  the  Fran  Wyburg  in  more 
than  one  nefarious  intrigue,  the  victim  of 
which  had  dropped  out  of  society,  and  by 
her  husband  in  more  than  one  shady  gam- 
bling transaction  in  a  '  hell '  of  the  Adol- 
phus  Platze,  ere  he  succeeded  to  the  title 
his  father's  shady  politics  had  won  ;  so  the 
trio  knew  each  other  thoroughly. 

Elliuor,  conceiviug  that  she  must  be 
safer  in  the  care  of  one  of  her  own  sex 
than  on  board  the  yacht,  agreed  to  remain 
with  Frau  Wyburg  till  she  proceeded  to 
London  or  Brussels,  and  from  that  moment 
found  herself  more  than  ever  a  hopeless 
prisoner. 

The  frau  was  a  pale,  little  woman,  with 
black  hair,  wicked  dark  eyes,  a  square  and 
resolute-looking  jaw,  a  cruel  mouth,  and  a 
face  generally  on  which,  after  a  time, 
Ellinor  could  not  look  without  a  shudder 
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when  the  woman's  real  character  became 
known  to  her ;  but  as  yet  she  was  disposed 
to  cling  to  her  as  a  friend — a  protector — 
in  her  helplessness  and  excessive  debility 
after  all  she  had  undergone,  and  she  grate- 
fully accepted  at  her  hands  a  cup  of  hot 
coffee  in  her  cosy  parlour,  with  its  gay 
chintz  curtains  and  polished  oak  floor, 
while  her  husband,  with  an  eye  to  mone- 
tary business,  drew  Sir  Eedmond  aside  to 
a.nother  apartment. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  HOUSE  BY  THE  FLEETHEN. 

The  abode  of  Herr  Wybarp^  was  situated 
in  the  oldest  part  of  Hamburg,  where  the 
streets  are  narrow,  crowded,  irregular, 
and,  if  picturesque,  squalid.  They  are 
generally  of  great  height,  built  in  the 
Dutch  fashion  of  brick  and  wood,  and 
those  inhabited  by  the  lower  orders  have 
their  narrow  windows  so  near  each  other 
as  to  give  them  the  aspect  of  huge  manu° 
factories,  but  with  a  heavy  and  gloomy 
character  about  them. 

Many  of   these   brick-nogging,  tumble- 
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down  dwellings  are  admirable  subjects  for 
the  pencil.  Numerous  canals  called  Fleet- 
hen  intersect  this  quarter,  and  run  along 
the  backs  of  the  houses,  giving  the  streets 
a  resemblance  to  those  of  Holland.  In 
summer  the  muddy  exhalations  from  these 
are  very  unwholesome,  and  might  prove 
pestilential,  were  it  not  for  the  agitation 
in  them  caused  by  the  current  of  the  Elbe. 

In  this  odious  and  unsavoury,  but  pic- 
turesque part  of  the  city,  which  escaped 
the  great  fire  of  1842,  and  which  has 
undergone  little  change  since  the  days  of 
the  Hanseatic  League,  the  back  wall  of 
Herr  Wyburg's  house  w^as  washed  by  the 
waters  of  the  Fleethen,  while  on  one  side 
it  was  isolated  from  the  haggard  district 
in  which  it  stood  by  a  large  market-garden. 

The  original  frame  of  the  house  had 
been  altogether  wood — Baltic  pine — but 
would  seem  to  have  been  patched  and 
repaired  with  bricks. 
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The  arms  of  Holstein  and  Schleswig, 
the  nettleleaf  and  two  lions  respectively, 
were  reproduced  in  various  parts  of  it, 
for  in  other  times  it  had  been  a  residence 
of  the  old  Counts  of  Holstein,  the  ancient 
Lords  of  Hamburg,  a  dignity  claimed  by 
the  Kings  of  Denmark  till  1768;  but  in 
rank  it  had  come  sorely  down  in  the 
world,  just  as  in  Scottish  towns  we  find 
the  ancient  abodes  of  nobility,  and  even 
of  royalty,  now  abandoned  to  the  squalid 
and  the  poor. 

Its  walls  were  in  some  places  panelled 
with  almost  black  mahogany,  quaintly,  if 
nncouthly,  carved,  and  much  discoloured 
by  damp  from  the  adjacent  Fleethen.  The 
windows  were  high,  jealously  grated  with 
iron,  and  admitted  but  a  foggy  kind  of 
light,  even  by  noonday,  and  the  whole 
edifice  had  a  general  aspect  of  dreariness 
and  desolation  that  sunk  like  a  weight  on 
the  young  heart  of  EUinor  Wellwood. 
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The  back  windows  alone  were  nngrated, 
but  then  they  overlooked  the  Fleethen, 
that  system  of  canals  and  intersecting 
ditches  which  conceal  many  a  crime,  and 
where  the  body  of  the  murdered — if  found 
before  being  swept  into  the  Elbe — passes 
often  for  that  of  a  suicide. 

When  Wyburg  withdrew  with  Sir  Eed- 
mond,  he  offered  that  worthy  his  hand, 
but  the  latter  ignored  the  action,  and  did 
not  respond  to  it.  In  this  he  only  acted 
'  snobbishly,'  not  because  he  knew  the 
other  to  be  a  finished  rascal;  and  over 
the  face  of  the  latter  there  passed  a  flush 
of  rage  and  affront,  while  a  dangerous 
gleam  came  into  his  watery  eyes. 

*  It  is  no  use,  Sir  Eedmond,  your  at- 
tempting to  come  the  fine  or  arrogant 
gentleman  over  me,'  said  Herr  Wyburg; 
*  you  and  I  are  too  old  acquaintances  for 
that.' 

His    English   was   remarkably   distinct, 
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though  of  course  the  foreign  accent  was 
very  marked.  He  had  been  a  billiard- 
marker  in  the  Strand,  but  had  to  quit 
London  in  some  haste,  having  become  too 
well-known  in  the  vicinity  of  *  Lester 
Square.'  Hence  it  was  that  he  knew 
English  well,  and  London  too,  in  all  its 
worst,  foreign,  and  most  disreputable 
phases. 

He  was  a  billiard-marker  and  gambler 
still,  and  ready  to  do  any  rascality  for 
which  he  was  sufficiently  paid.  His  wife 
— the  Frau  Wyburg — had  once  been  a 
dancer  in  the  Schweitzer  Pavilion  and 
Ambiguity  Circus,  during  her  less  dis- 
reputable days,  and  w^as  no  more  above 
taking  a  bribe  than  himself. 

'  Sir  Eedmond,'  said  he,  pocketing  the 
gold  by  which  his  services  were  to  be 
secured,  '  I  have  seen  some  pretty  faces  in 
my  time,  but  the  fraulein  is  downright 
beautiful !'  he  added,  as  he  thought  with 
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genuine  admiration  of  the  clear,  creamy 
skin  wliicb  so  often  accompanies  such 
hair  and  dark-blue  eyes  as  those  of  El- 
lin or. 

'  This  young  lady  is  my  wife/  said  Sleath, 
a  little  emphatically ;  '  and  J.  wish  you  and 
your  worthy  frau  to  take  all  requisite  care 
of  her  for  me — for  a  time/ 

Herr  Wyburg  closed  one  eye,  and,  with 
intense  cunning  in  the  other,  surveyed  the 
speaker. 

*  Your  wife  ?'  said  he. 
'Yes/ 

*  She  has  no  wedding-ring.' 

*  If  it  is  not  on  her  finger,  it  ought  to 
be.' 

'  And  you  wish  us  to  take  care  of  her — 
that  she  does  not  escape,  you  mean  ?' 

'  Precisely.' 

'  Why  ?' 

'  Need  you  ask  me  why  ?'  said  Sleath, 
with  irritation.     '  She  is  ill — strange/  he 
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added,  putting  a  finger  to  his  forehead. 
'  Poor  girl — you  understand  ?' 

Herr  Wyburg  winked  his  cunning  eye 
again.  He  did  understand,  and  shrewdly 
disbelieved  that  the  girl  was  Sleath's  wife ; 
yet  her  bearing,  her  fear,  repugnance,  and 
bodily  weakness  all  puzzled  him,  and,  like 
his  wife,  he  knew  not  what  to  think,  save 
that  Sleath's  golden  sovereigns  were  very 
acceptable,  and  the  latter  now  prepared  to 
depart — his  droski  was  still  at  the  door — 
and  he  bade  Frau  Wyburg  *  good-night,' 
after  she  had  recommended  him  not  to 
insist  on  again  seeing  Ellinor,  who  had 
retired  to  her  room. 

'  Ah,'  said  the  frau,  with  one  of  her 
detestable  but  would-be  suave  smiles,  *  the 
Fraulein  has  got  what  the  French  call  a 
migrain — perhaps  it  is  periodical — any  way 
the  kindness  and  love  of  mein  Herr,'  she 
added,  curtseying,  '  will  soon  make  it  pass 
away.'. 
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Ellinor  felt  intense  relief  when  Sir  Eed- 
mond  drove  away,  and  strove  to  hope  that 
he  had  wearied  or  repented  of  his  persecu- 
tion, and  would  really  discover  the  address 
of  Mrs.  Deroubigne  ;  but  how  was  she  to 
travel  without  money,  and  she  had  scarcely 
a  trinket  about  her  ! 

She  was  left,  with  a  slipshod  girl  in 
attendance,  in  a  tolerably  comfortable  little 
room,  with  panelled  walls,  and  having  in 
one  corner  a  pretty  little  bed  (with  one  of 
those  enormous  square  pillows  peculiar  to 
Germany),  in  another  corner  a  tall  cylin- 
drical iron  stove,  in  which  a  fire  was  glow- 
ing redly  across  the  polished  floor  and  on 
the  panels  of  an  antique  clothes  wardrobe. 

She  looked  from  the  casement  window, 
and  saw  the  lights  in  houses  opposite  about 
fifty  yards  distant,  and  between  them  the 
still,  deep,  and  gloomy  Fleethen  ditch,  or 
canal,  in  which  these  lights  were  tremu- 
lously reflected;  and  something  in  the  chill 
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aspect  of  the  water,  or  what  it  suggested, 
as  it  lay  just  beneath  her  window,  made 
her  shudder  involuntarily. 

She  was  soon  to  find  that  she  was  snared, 
and  more  a  helpless  prisoner  than  she  had 
been  when  on  board  the  Flyiiig  Foam ;  for 
Sir  Eedmond  had  placed  her  in  this  abode, 
knowing  where  he  could  find  her  again 
when  he  chose,  and  where,  if  he  did  not 
choose,  she  might  disappear,  as  so  many 
entrapped  English  girls  do  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  never  be  heard  of  again ;  and  in 
gambling,  dissipated,  and  dissolute  Ham- 
burg the  muddy  waters  of  its  Fleethen 
hide  many  an  unknown  crime  and  many  a 
secret  sorrow. 

Lenclien  (or  Ellen),  the  girl  who  at- 
tended her,  if  slipshod,  was  pretty  and 
rosy,  but  saucy  and  flippant,  though  clad, 
like  the  usual  Hamburg  housemaid,  with 
a  jjiquant  lace  cap,  her  white  arms  bare 
to   above  the  elbow,  always  scrupulously 
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clean,  and  when  she  went  to  market  wore 
long  kid  ;^loves  and  the  gayest  of  shawls, 
so  disposed  under  the  arm  as  to  conceal 
the  basket,  which  is  always  shaped  un- 
pleasantly like  a  child's  coffin,  but  con- 
taining butter,  cheese,  eggs,  or  whatever 
has  been  purchased. 

Ignorant  of  the  German  language,  and 
ignorant  also,  as  yet,  of  the  true  character 
of  the  Fran  Wyburg  and  her  attendant 
Lenchen,  and  as  their  broken  Euglish 
gave — as  it  always  rather  absurdly  seems 
to  do — an  idea  of  childish  innocence  even 
to  the  most  rascally  foreigner,  Ellinor 
became  inspired  by  a  new  sense  of  pro- 
tection in  the  presence  of  these  females — 
especially  of  Lenchen ;  but  this  confidence 
might  have  received  a  shock  had  she  seen 
how  that  young  lady  comported  herself 
with  Rolandsbarg's  uhlans,  and  other 
soldaten  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Dammthor 
"VYall  and  the  Burger  Militair  Kauslie. 
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Three  days  passed,  during  which  she 
saw  and  heard  nothing  of  Sir  Redmond. 
The  truth  was,  that  worthy  member  of 
the  '  upper  ten  '  and  his  Fidus  Achates — 
his  friend  Dolly  Dewsnap — having,  through 
the  tipsy  insolence  of  the  latter,  become 
involved  in  a  street  row  at  night  with  a 
member  of  the  Neidergericht,  or  Inferior 
Court,  to  avoid  the  police,  who  '  wanted 
them,'  had  remained  closely  on  board  the 
yacht  in  the  Binnenhafen,  where  she  was 
now  remasted,  and  fast  becoming  ready  for 
sea  in  Ringbolt's  skilful  hands. 

As  the  evening  of  the  third  day  was 
approaching,  EUinor,  feeling  stronger  and 
more  impatient  of  action  and  restraint, 
attired  herself  for  the  street  in  the  best 
of  the  garments  found  for  her  in  the 
yacht. 

'  For  what  purpose  r'  asked  Frau  "Wy- 
burg,  angrily. 

'  To  have  a  walk  in  the  city,'  replied 
Ellinor. 
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*  Mein  Got,  alone  !  and  for  what  reason  ?' 
'  To  make  some  inquiries  for  myself  at 

the  post-office,  or  elsewhere.' 

*  It  cannot  be  permitted  !'  said  Herr 
Wyburg,  emphatically,  and  with  knitted 
brows,  as  he  interposed. 

^Why?' 

'  The  Herr  Sleath  has  forbidden  such ; 
moreover,  it  is  not  safe !' 

*  Not  safe  in  the  streets  of  Hamburg  ?' 
questioued  Ellinor,  while  tears  started  to 
her  eyes.     '  I  am  not  a  child  !' 

^JSTo.' 

'Then  why?' 

There  were  disturbances  abroad,  he  told 
her ;  trade-union  mobs  were  about,  and 
the  uhlans  from  the  Dammthor  were  pat- 
rolling the  streets  with  lance  and  carbine. 

This  was  not  true,  but  Ellinor  was  com- 
pelled to  believe  it,  and  relinquished  the 
attempt  with  a  sigh  of  bitterness  and 
disappointment. 
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Lencben  daily  brought  her  fresh  flowers 
from  market,  as  she  said,  by  order  of 
Herr  Sleet. 

The  latter  had  often  heard  Ellinor  say 
at  Birkwoodbrae  that  she  was  never  dull 
or  lonely  if  she  only  had  flowers  about 
her. 

But  his  gifts  of  flowers  were  unheeded 
now,  she  loathed  them  as  if  their  petals 
exhfiled  not  fragrance  but  poison. 

Yet  once  she  could  not  resist  toying  with 
some  of  them — the  Dijon  roses  especially, 
and  with  their  odour  across  the  tide  of 
memory  there  stole  gently  and  subtly  a 
memory  of  the  past. 

Who  has  not  some  association  of  this 
kind? 

Ellinor's  were  of  happy  years  at  Birk- 
woodbrae and  Robert  Wodrow,  and  a  tor- 
rent of  tears  came  with  the  memory,  and 
a  kind  of  lethargic  despair  came  over  her 
as  the  little  hope  that  dawned  upon  her 
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began  to  die  again — the  hope  that  Sleath 
had  relented  and  really  meant  to  relinquish 
his  persecution  and  restore  her  to  her 
friends. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

IN    HAMBUHG    STILL. 

Ellinor  was  altogether  unlike  any  other 
girl  on  whom  the  evil  eyes  of  Herr  Wy- 
burg  had  rested,  in  Hamburg  at  least. 
Her  face  was  so  clearly  cut,  with  pride  in 
its  contour,  a  dreamy  thought  its  eyes, 
and  something  almost  angelic  in  its  pur- 
ity— as  Tennyson  has  it, 

*  A  sight  to  make  an  old  man  young.' 

The  three  days'  unexpected  absence  of 
Sir  Eedmond  rather  alarmed  Herr  Wy- 
burg.     He   knew  not  how  to  account  for 
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it,  and  mightily,  with  all  his  ruffianism, 
dreaded  the  gendarmes  ;  thus  he  was  genu- 
inely glad  when,  in  the  dusk  of  the  third 
day,  the  baronet  presented  himself  at  his 
house  and  inquired  for  his  charge. 

*  She  is  silent  and  dull  as  usual,  and 
anxious  for  the  address  of  a  lady  friend,' 
replied  Wyburg.  '  I  don't  understand  all 
this,'  he  added,  in  a  growling  tone;  *  have 
you  made  a  fool  of  this  girl  or  of  yourself  ?' 

'  Of  myself  as  yet,  I  think,'  replied  Sleath, 
with  an  oath. 

*  Every  man  does  so,  once  in  his  life  at 
least,  and  generally  oftener,'  said  the  Ger- 
man ;  '  but  I  thought  you  were  too  wide 
awake  for  that  now.  With  her  sadness 
and  her  tears  this  girl  is  a  profound  bore 
to  us,  even  if  paid  for  !  I  wish  you  would 
take  some  means  to  cheer  her — to  please 
her — if  you  can.' 

'  Don't  talk  to  me  about  the  idiotic  va- 
garies of  a  girl !'  snapped  Sir  Redmond. 

n2 
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*  I  do  not  wisli  to  do  so,  mein  Herr ;  but 
what  would  you  have  mo  say  ?'  replied 
Wyburg.  'Look  here — it  is  all  stuff  and 
gammon  about  the  Fraulein  being  your 
wife.  I  lived  too  long  in  England  not  to 
have  my  eyes  opened.' 

'  Well  ?' 

'  You  love  her  in  your  own  fashion,  I 
suppose  ?' 

^  And  she  ?' 

'  Seems  to  hate  you/  replied  the  Ger- 
man, with  a  grin. 

^  Perhaps  she  is  not  the  first  of  her  sex 
who  has  said  no  when  she  meant  yes.' 

*  You  don't  mean  to  marry  her,  I  sup- 
pose ?' 

'  I  have  a  wife,  already,'  replied  Sleath^ 
as  he  carefully  manipulated  and  prepared 
a  cigar. 

'  Der  Teufel !'  said  Herr  Wyburg,  puf- 
fing out  a  cloud  from  his  huge  meerschaum, 
'  but  such  things  will  happen.' 
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'  I  have  been  engaged  in  many  a  lark 
and  scrape,  as  you,  Wyburg,  know  well 
enough,  but  never  in  one  so  peculiar  as 
this.  The  girls  who  eloped  with  me  before 
were  always  willing  enough/ 

*  She  may  turn  ill — downright  ill — on 
our  hands  unless  some  change  is  brought 
about,  and  may  have  to  be  sent  to  the 
Krankenhaus  ;  and  then — what  then  ?' 

Sleath  had  not  thought  of  this  contin- 
gency, so  he  became  alarmed  and  asked  to 
see  Ellinor. 

On  his  entrance  she  rose  at  once  and 
came  towards  him,  her  eyes  dilated  with 
hope  or  expectation  and  her  lips  parted, 
but  without  offerino^  him  a  hand. 

'You  have  news  for  me  at  last?'  she 
said. 

*  News — about  what — about  whom  ?' 
'  Mrs.  Deroubigne  and  Mary.' 

'  1  have  sent  or  gone  daily  to  the  post- 
office  in  the  Post  Strasse,  but  neither  by 
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telegraph  nor  inquiry  can  I  discover  their 
whereabouts  in  Brussels/  he  replied,  un- 
blushingly  ;   '  and  even  if  we  went  there — ' 

'  There  !  that  is  not  to  be  thought  of. 
I  shall  take  the  steamer  for  London,'  ex- 
claimed Ellinor,  lookino-  round  her  as  if 
she  would  start  that  moment. 

'  No,  you  won't,  my  dear  girl — yet  a 
while,  at  least.' 

'  I  shall  go  mad — mad  if  I  am  kept  here 
prisoner  for  another  day  !'  exclaimed  Elli- 
nor, wildly,  as  she  wrung  her  hands  and 
then  pressed  them  on  her  temples,  while 
Herr  Wyburg  looked  with  a  kind  of  gloomy 
scorn  from  one  to  the  other. 

He  had  many  experiences  in  his  career, 
but  this  was  to  him  one  somewhat  new. 

Ellinor  was  so  painfully  agitated  that 
Sir  Redmond  was  fain  to  resort  to  the 
most  specious  falsehoods  to  soothe  and 
calm  her ;  he  promised  most  solemnly  to 
write  or  telegraph  to  the  British  Ambas- 
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sador  at  Brussels,  to  the  postal  authorities 
there,  and  so  forth ;  and,  with  intense 
anger  and  mortification  in  his  heart  at  his 
bad  success,  he  left  her  to  rejoin  Dewsnap, 
and  have  a  ^  deep  drink'  at  the  Hotel  Eussie, 
and  perhaps  a  turn  into  the  Schweitzer 
Pavilion,  feeling  inclined  on  one  hand — 
all  inflamed  as  he  was  with  her  beauty 
and  helplessness — to  force  her  in  some 
way  to  love  him ;  and  on  the  other,  to  sail 
away  with  his  friend  in  the  Flying  Foam^ 
and  leave  her  to  her  fate  in  the  hands  of 
Herr  Wyburg  ! 

He  did  neither  for  a  day  or  two  yet,  but 
showered  presents  upon  her ;  he  ransacked 
the  Neuer  Wall  and  the  Alster  Wall  for 
all  kinds  of  pretty  things,  and  bought  up 
the  best  bouquets  of  theYierlander  flower- 
girls  by  the  score  ;  and  Frau  Wyburg  only 
looked  forward  to  the  time  when  she  could 
appropriate  all  the  presents,  when  the  girl 
was  away  or — dead. 
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All  his  presents  and  pretty  trifles,  over 
which  Lenchen  wont  into  ecstasies,  re- 
mained, as  he  saw,  untouched  in  their 
cases  or  packing  paper. 

'  You  disdain  all  these  things  which  I 
feel  such  delight  in  offering  you,'  said  he, 
reproachfully. 

She  wrung  her  interlaced  fingers,  but 
made  no  reply. 

A  red  gleam  shot  out  of  Sleath's  eyes  ; 
he  bit  his  lip,  and  the  Frau  Wyburg  laugh- 
ed, while  her  black  orbs  glittered  mischiev- 
ously, and  her  mouth  wore  its  cruel  ex- 
pression more  unpleasantly  than  usual. 

But  for  his  early  entanglement  with  his 
mothers  maid — Seraphina  Fubsby,  whose 
absurd  name  he  loathed  now — an  event 
which  too  probably  had  warped  his  whole 
life,  he  felt  at  times — but  at  times  only — 
that  he  would  gladly  have  offered  his  hand 
and  all  he  possessed  to  the  sweet  and  gentle 
Ellinor ;    and,  though  he   knew   how  she 
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slirank  from  him,  and  loathed  him,  he 
could  not  help  trying  to  play  the  old  game 
he  had  begun  at  Birkwoodbrae,  by  urging 
again  and  again  that  his  marriage  was 
untrue,  illegal,  that  he  would  prove  it  so, 
and  also  urging  his  wild,  blind  passion  for 
herself,  on  the  plea  of  her  wonderful 
beauty,  as  Eichard  of  England  did  his 
passion  for  the  Lady  Anne,  having  rarely 
found  an  appeal  to  a  woman  on  that  score 
fail  him. 

But  he  might  as  well  have  spoken  to  a 
statue  now,  and  as  she  could  extract  no 
tidings  of  her  sister  or  Mrs.  Deroubigne 
from  him,  she  thought  only  of  escaping 
from  the  house  of  his  odious  friends.  She 
was  now  aware  that  she  had  been  en- 
trapped by  a  specious  story,  and  that 
neither  Mary  nor  Mrs.  Deroubigne  would 
seem  to  have  resided  with  them  after 
leaving  Altona,  as  Frau  Wyburg  and  her 
husband,  though  *  coached '  by  Sleath  and 
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Gaiters,  evidently  knew  nothing  about 
them  save  their  names,  and  a  new  dismay 
seized  the  unhappy  girl. 

Escaping — but  how  ?  The  avenues  to 
the  street  were  too  closely  secured,  and 
the  window  of  her  room  was  too  high 
above  the  water  of  the  Fleethen  to  afford 
the  least  chance  of  escape  there  ;  while  the 
only  boats  that  passed  were  those  of  the 
Yierlander  people,  laden  with  vegetables^ 
pulled  swiftly  along  at  rare  and  distant 
intervals. 

To  appeal  to  the  Wyburgs  she  knew 
would  be  vain.  Her  pure,  pale  face  with 
its  dreamy  eyes,  into  which  there  now 
came  a  hunted  expression,  failed  to  win 
either  their  pity  or  commiseration ;  but 
escape  she  must,  or  die ! 

Ellinor  knew  now  that  in  Sleath  the 
animal  nature  predominated,  and  that  she 
might  have  to  suffer  from  his  cruelty  and 
violence    if   she   remained   in   his   power* 
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But  how  was  sbe  to  escape  without  money, 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  language,  of 
the  very  locality  in  which  he  had  placed  her, 
without  bodily  strength,  and  with  only 
intense  horror  and  aversion  to  nerve  and 
inspire  her? 

On  whom  could  she  cast  herself  ? 

Certainly  not  the  repulsive  Frau  "Wyburg, 
with  her  wicked  black  eyes  and  square, 
resolute  jaws,  or  her  equally  repellent 
husband,  with  the  leering  eyes  and  ragged 
red  moustache  ?  What  had  she  done  that 
Fate  should  have  cast  her  into  such  un- 
scrupulous, and  to  her  altogether  incon- 
ceivable, hands  ? 

'  She  grows  paler,  if  possible,  every  day,' 
said  Wyburg  to  Sleath.  '  If  this  sort  of 
thing  goes  on,  it  will  be  an  affair  for  the 
Krankenhaus/  he  added,  in  a  growling 
voice,  referring  to  the  great  public  hospital 
in  the  suburb  of  St.  George. 

Dewsnap's  yacht  was  getting  ready  for 
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sea,  and  was  now  anchored  by  tlie  dolphins, 
outside  the  Binnenhafen,  and  Sleath  was 
resolved  to  end  his  affair  with  Ellinor  in 
some  fashion  or  other,  for  the  hints  of 
Wyburg  alarmed  him. 

So  he  recommended  to  Ellinor  a  drive 
in  an  open  droski,  attended,  not  by  himself 
— he  was  too  wary  for  that — but  by  the 
Erau  Wyburg  and  Gaiters,  who  was  to 
have  a  seat  on  the  dickey.  He  thought 
there  was  little  to  fear  in  this,  as  Ellinor 
knew  not  a  word  of  German,  and  Gaiters 
was  a  careful  fellow. 

Indeed,  Mr.  John  Gaiters — though  to  all 
appearance  a  thoroughly  well-bred  English 
serving-man,  automaton-like  in  movements, 
reserved,  and  when  it  suited  him  most  civil 
in  speech,  and  without  an  atom  of  scruple 
— had  one  redeeming  bull-dog  feature  in 
his  character,  and  that  was  intense  fidelity 
to  his  dissolute,  yet  liberal,  master. 

The  afternoon  was  beautiful  and  sunny. 
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The  drive  along  the  Jungfernsteig  and 
Alster  Damm  was  charming  enough  to 
rouse  even  Ellinor  from  her  lethargy,  but 
not  to  still  her  resolution  to  escape,  if 
she  could. 

The  scene,  after  all  she  had  undergone 
of  late,  proved  a  gay  and  enchanting  one 
— the  rows  of  stately  mansions ;  the  quad- 
ruple lines  of  trees  in  full  leaf;  the 
deep  blue  of  the  Binner  Alster,  its  bosom 
studded  by  pretty  pleasure-boats,  tiny 
steamers,  and  flocks  of  snow-white  swans ; 
and  the  German  bands  playing  before  the 
great  hotels,  which  were  all  gaily  decorated 
with  the  flags  of  various  nations,  as  if  for 
a  holiday.  But  ere  long  there  occurred 
that  which  to  her  was  a  crushing  episode. 

While  Frau  Wyburg  stopped  the  droski 
to  listen  to  a  band  that  was  playing  amid 
a  group  of  people  before  the  great  Kron 
Prinzen  Hotel,  Ellinor  perceived  a  hand- 
some open  carriage  close  by,  and  in  it  were 
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seated  an  elderly  gentleman  and  two 
ladies,  who  had  their  eyes  fixed  on  her. 

The  trio  were  Lord  and  Lady  Dunkeld 
with  their  daughter,  Blanche  Galloway ! 

Ellinor  started  from  her  seat,  as  they 
were  quite  within  earshot,  and  in  their 
power  lay  succour — help- — rescue  ! 

'Lady  Dunkeld — Lady  Dunkeld — Mrs. 
Deroubigne  !'  she  exclaimed,  wildly;  *you 
can  doubtless  give  me  her  address  ?  You 
know  me — you  know  me — Ellinor  Well- 
wood  !' 

They  all  heard  her ;  but  Lord  Dunkeld 
looked  steadily  askance,  showing  only  the 
facial  angle  which  he  thought  so  like  that 
of  the  Grande  Monarque,  while  the  two 
ladies  gazed  with  wonder  at  first,  and  then 
with  frigid  hauteur ;  and  Blanche,  who, 
we  have  said,  was  strong  in  love,  ambition, 
and  hate,  said  something  to  the  coachmau, 
who  drove  away  at  once,  while  the  usually 
imperturbable  Gaiters,  in  some  alarm,  took 
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the  droski  in  an  opposite  direction,  and 
Ellinor  sank  back  despairing  on  her  seat, 
as  she  was  conveyed  at  a  galloping  pace 
back  to  the  gloomy  house  overlookiag  the 
Bleichen  Fleet.  The  deadly  and  sickening 
surmises  of  what  these  cold-hearted  peo- 
ple thought,  of  what  the  world  might  say, 
think,  or  suspect,  seemed  now  to  take  a 
tangible  form,  and  the  soul  of  the  girl 
seemed  to  die  within  her. 

It  was  so  fated,  however,  that  the  secret 
of  her  adventures  was  never  to  be  made 
known  to  the  world  of  Mrs.  Grundy — by 
the  lips  of  Sir  Eedmond  Sleath,  at  least. 

While  this  daring  and  extraordinary 
conspiracy  against  the  freedom  and  peace 
of  Ellinor  was  in  progress  in  that  obscure 
and  gloomy  house,  among  the  damp  and 
miasmatic  districts  of  the  Fleethen,  her 
sister  Mary  and  Mrs.  Deroubigne  were 
still  in  the  pretty  villa  at  Altona. 
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The  former  was  now  in  deep  mourniug; 
— so  deep  that  it  was  almost  the  same 
as  the  weeds  of  a  widow,  for  she  felt  her- 
self a  widow  in  heart,  indeed ;  and  by 
the  double  loss  she  had  endured  the  girl 
thought  that  Fate  was  very  cruel  to  her. 

She  had  received  a  pleasant,  a  delight- 
fully-soothing letter  from  old  Dr.  Wod- 
row,  condoliug  with  her  on  the  sad  news 
from  Cabul,  all  ignorant  as  he  was  yet 
of  the  escape  of  his  son  amid  the  new 
calamity  in  that  fatal  city — fatal  to 
Britons,  at  least. 

'  Any  place  in  which  v/e  are  perfectly 
happy  is  a  place  we  glorify  aud  transform/ 
says  a  writer  :  and  in  the  joy  of  her  en- 
gagement to  Leslie  Colville,  notwithstand- 
ing the  perils  he  had  to  face,  Mary  had 
glorified  their  pretty  abode  by  the  Elbe  at 
Altona. 

That  was  all  ended  and  over,  and  now 
the  place  had  become  to  her  one  of  double 
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gloom,  and  associated  with  a  double 
sorrow. 

'  Ah,  Madame  Deroubigne,'  said  the 
young  Baron  Rolandsburg,  'your  charm- 
ing villa  has  now  not  unnaturally  become 
to  you  a  place  of  calamitous  associations — 
most  unhomely,'  he  added.  ^Ja-ja/it  is 
always  so  after  misfortunes  come/. 

And  now  as  Altona  had  become  so 
repugnant — a  place  of  such  horror  to  both 
Mary  Well  wood  and  Mrs.  Deroubigne,  the 
time  was  fast  approaching  when  they  were 
to  take  their  departure  for  London. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


THE  PLOT  THICKENS. 


Finding  that  his  visits  were  fast  making 
Ellinor  seriously  ill,  Sir  Redmond,  at  the 
request  of  Herr  Wyburg,  did  not  intrude 
upon  her  for  a  day  or  two,  yet  he  called 
and  left  a  ^sham  messaore  concernins^ 
his  continued  inquiries  for  Mrs.  Derou- 
bigne. 

'  Where  are  the  friends  of  the  Fraulein  ?' 
asked  Herr  Wyburg,  twisting  his  coarse, 
red  moustache  ;  '  in  England  ?' 

^No,  I  rather  think  not,'  replied  Sir 
Redmond. 
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'  Where,  then  ?' 

'  They  were  in  Altona  last,  I  believe,' 
said  the  other,  unguardedly. 

'Altona!  In  Altona  !  Ach  Gott !  Then 
she  is  the  Fraulein  for  information  concern- 
ing whom,  alive  or  dead,  such  rewards 
were  offered  by  placards  in  the  Bourse  and 
in  the  Hamburger  Naclitrickten! 

'  Nonsense,'  said  Sleath,  discovering  that 
the  admission  was  a  mistake. 

'  It  is  no  nonsense,'  exclaimed  Wyburg, 
trying  to  remember  the  amount  of  the 
reward  offered,  his  cupidity  at  once  excited 
by  the  consideration  whether  or  not  it 
was  worth  his  while  to  betray  his  em- 
ployer. 

After  the  latter  departed,  he  remember- 
ed the  cunning  and  avaricious  gleam  that 
came  into  the  watery  grey  eyes  of  the 
German,  and  a  suspicion  of  his  fidelity 
began  to  assume  tangible  shapes  in  the 
tainted  mind  of  Sleath. 

o2 
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The  chances  that  after  all  his  trouble, 
care,  cunning,  and  expense  she  might  be 
delivered  from  his  snares,  taken  from  his 
power,  an  expose  made,  and  doubtless  an 
appeal  to  the  police  of  the  city,  to  the 
British  consul  and  the  four  burgomasters, 
before  his  intrigue  had  been  successfully 
developed  and  Ellinor's  voice  silenced, 
filled  him  with  exasperation ;  and  cursing 
his  own  imprudent  admission  to  Herr 
Wyburg,  into  whose  hands  he  had  thus  put 
himself,  he  drank  so  deeply  at  his  hotel 
that  night  that,  between  his  passion  for 
Ellinor,  and  fierce  suspicion  of  his  German 
tools,  his  mind  became  in^amed  to  a  dan- 
onerous  deofree,  and  he  resolved  that  before 
the  church  bells  tolled  midnight  he  would 
visit  the  persecuted  girl,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  assurance  doubly  sure  with  her 
and  his  two  paid  creatures. 

'Yes,'  he  hiccupped,  with  an  oath,  as  he 
was  taken  in  a  droski  across  the  Adolphs- 
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brucke  and  the  Nuerwall,  '  I'll  end  it  all, 
or  knovY  the  reason  why  !  I  have  played 
the  whining  fool  too  long.  Am  I  to  pass 
my  days  in  slaving  to  study  her  whim- 
whams  ? — to  overcome  her  prudery  and 
sham  scruples  ?  Am  I  a  fool  or  a  boy  ? 
Of  what  or  of  whom  am  I  afraid  ?  I  will 
now  listen  only  to  the  dictates  of  my  own 
mind.' 

He  muttered  much  more  to  the  same 
purpose  aloud,  and,  quitting  the  droski  at 
the  corner  of  the  Grosse  Bleichen,  thrust 
a  double-mark  into  the  drivers  hand, 
and,  without  thinking  of  change,  pro- 
ceeded on  foot  to  the  house  of  Herr 
Wyburg. 

A  mass  with  three  pointed  gables,  and 
each  storey  overhanging  the  other  on 
beams  of  timber,  rose  before  him.  All 
was  dark  in  and  around  it  when  he  ap- 
proached the  door,  and,  tipsy  though  he 
was,    he    could    hear — he     thought — the 
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beating  of  his  beart,  and  for  a  moment 
— but  a  moment  only — an  emotion  of 
timidity,  even  of  sliame,  came  over 
bim. 

'  Psbaw  !'  be  exclaimed,  with  a  maledic- 
tion, and  rang  the  bell. 

After  some  delay  and  parleying,  he  was 
admitted  by  the  drowsy  Lencheo,  Tvho 
surveyed  him  with  more  annoyance  than 
respect  in  her  visage  ;  but  he  strode  past 
her  without  a  word,  and  ascended  to  Herr 
Wyburg's  sitting-room. 

He  found  that  worthv  attired  in  his 
grotesque  Reiter-Diener  costume,  with  his 
steeple-crowned  hat  and  toledo  on  the 
table  beside  him.  He  was  asleep  in  an 
easy-chair,  and,  after  being  at  a  funeral, 
bad  drank  and  smoked  himself  into  a  state 
of  partial  insensibility. 

^  I  wish  to  see  the  Fraulein,'  said  Sleath 
to  Frau  Wyburg,  who  glanced  at  him. 
inquiringly. 
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*  She  must  be  asleep/  was  the  answer. 

*  I  must  see  and  speak  with  her.' 

'Ah,  you  have  found  her  friends,  then?' 
said  Frau  Wyburg,  with  one  of  her  de- 
testable leers. 

Sleath  made  no  reply,  but,  snatching  a 
candle  from  the  table,  proceeded  at  once 
towards  the  apartment  of  Ellinor,  with  a 
strange  pallor  in  his  face,  his  bloodshot 
eyes  aflame,  and  his  steps  unsteady. 

He  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  turned 
the  handle  of  the  door.  It  was  locked  on 
the  inside,  and  refused  to  yield. 

He  might  naturally  have  expected  this  ; 
but  it  served  to  surprise  and  exasperate 
him,  for  at  that  moment  he  was  in  the 
mood  to  fight  with  his  own  shadow. 

'  Ellinor,  rouse  yourself — I  have  news 
for  you — news  at  last !'  he  exclaimed,  and 
knocked  on  the  door-panels  more  noisily 
than  respectfully. 

But  there  was  no  response  from  within. 
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He  applied  bis  ear  to  the  keyhole ;  there 
was  not  a  sound  to  be  heard,  and,  as 
he  had  been  given  to  understand  that 
young  girls  generally  slept  lightly,  it 
was  impossible  he  could  fail  to  waken 
her. 

He  knocked  more  loudly  again,  but 
failed  to  elicit  the  slightest  response. 
Then  he  heard  the  mocking  laugh  of 
Frau  Wyburg,  who  was  listening  at  the 
foot  of  the  staircase,  and,  believing  that 
already  he  was  being  deluded,  a  gust  of 
fury  seized  him,  and  applying  his  foot  to 
the  door,  and  as  it  was  old  and  worm- 
eaten,  he  dashed  it  open  with  ease,  and 
entered  the  darkened  room. 

It  was  empty,  and  no  cry  of  alarm  or 
consternation  followed  his  furious  irruption 
into  it.  The  upheld  candle  showed  him 
in  a  moment  that  its  occupant  was  no 
longer  there.     Ellinor  was  gone  ! 

Her  bed  had  been  un slept  in ;  her  hat 
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and  the  jacket  she  bad  got  on  board  the 
Flying  Foam  were  lying  on  it. 

Where  was  she?     Where  hidden  away  ? 

That  double  villain  Wyburg  had  de- 
ceived him  after  all,  was  Sir  Eedmond's 
instant  thought,  and,  impressed  by  the 
rewards  offered  in  the  Hanihurger  NacJiU 
richten  and  elsewhere,  had  'sold'  him  and 
given  her  up  to  Mrs.  Deroubigne. 

Though  infuriated  with  rage  and  disap- 
pointment he  became  sober  in  a  moment, 
and  turned  to  confront  Wyburg  and  his 
wife ;  and,  to  do  them  justice,  their  aston- 
ishment, incredulity,  and  alarm  had  not 
the  least  appearance  of  being  simulated, 
but  were  genuine. 

She  was  concealed  from  him  perhaps  in 
some  other  apartment. 

Frau  Wyburg  emphatically  denied  that 
she  was. 

^  Silence,  hag !'  exclaimed  Sir  E,edmond  ; 
*  had  you  lived  three  centuries  ago,  you 
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would  have  been  burned  before  the  Rath- 
haus  as  a  witch  !' 

Her  black  eyes  gleamed  dangerously  at 
this  injurious  remark,  and  on  Sir  Redmond 
turning  away  to  prosecute  a  search  else- 
where in  defiance  of  the  palpable  evidence 
that  the  door  had  been  locked  on  the 
inside,  and  that  the  key  was  still  in  the 
lock,  Herr  Wyburg,  who  was  mad  with 
consternation  and  drinking,  roughly  barred 
his  way. 

On  the  second  finger  of  his  right  hand 
Sir  Redmond  wore  a  cluster  of  diamonds  ; 
so  prominent  and  sharp  were  they  that 
they  cut  through  his  tightly-fitting  kid 
glove.  These  brilliants,  as  he  dealt  T7yburg 
a  facer,  laid  his  cheek  completely  open 
and  nearly  tore  his  left  eye  out,  thus  a 
terrible  and  most  unseemly  brawl  en- 
sued. 

Wyburg  was  a  man  of  enormous  strength, 
and  for  whom  the  enervated  baronet  was 
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no  matcli  in  any  way.  Maddened  by  pain, 
the  sight  of  his  own  blood  flowiqg  freely, 
by  absinthe  and  eau-de-vie^  inspirited  by 
revenge  and  greed  together,  he  resolved 
to  make  Sleath  a  victim  now,  and,  though 
suffering  from  what  the  French  call  the 
folie  paralytique  which  the  two  compounds 
referred  to  produce,  he  was  simply  savage, 
yet  methodical,  in  his  proceedings. 

Rushing  upon  Sleath  like  an  infuriated 
bull,  he  closed  with  him,  and  hurling  him 
down  the  staircase  flung  him  in  a  heap, 
bleeding  and  senseless,  at  the  bottom. 

When  he  recovered,  Sleath.  found  him- 
self, secured  in  an  attic  of  Wyburg's  house, 
a  prisoner,  bound  securely  with  ropes,  stiff, 
sore,  and  bruised,  his  face  and  shirt  front 
all  plastered  with  blood. 

Mr.  John  Gaiters,  all  the  subsequent 
day,  and  indeed  the  day  after,  was  sorely 
perplexed  by  the  non-appearance  of  his 
master  at  the  Hotel  Russie,  especially  as 
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tbe  yacht  of  Mr.  Dewsnap  was  now  readj 
for  sea. 

Frau  Wyburg  assured  him  that  they  had 
seen  nothing  of  Sir  Redmond  for  several 
days,  and  as  the  young  lady  had  gone  he 
had  most  probably  accompanied  her ;  and 
with  this  perplexing  intelligence  the  valet 
was  compelled  to  content  himself. 

This  story  or  suggestion  seemed  to  re- 
ceive a  certain  corroboration  when  Gaiters, 
who  was  v/ell-nigh  at  bis  wit's  end,  on 
pursuing  his  inquiries  at  Herr  Burger's 
bank  in  the  Gras  Keller,  w^here  Sir  Red- 
mond had  letters  of  credit,  found  that  a 
cheque,  duly  signed  by  him,  had  been 
presented  there  on  the  preceding  day  and 
cashed  for  a  pretty  large  sum. 

Meanwhile,  unable  to  communicate  with 
the  external  world,  Sir  Redmond  remained, 
bound  hand  and  foot,  a  wretched  prisoner 
ia  the  power  of  the  Wyburgs,  one  of  whose 
first  measures   was  the   extortion    of   the 
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cheque  in  question  as  the  price  of  his 
freedom ;  but,  though  the  money  was  duly 
paid,  they  still  kept  him  in  their  hands, 
being  somewhat  doubtful  whether  to  re- 
lease or  destroy  him. 

He  knew  not  whether  they  had  actually 
betrayed  him  and  given  over  Ellinor  to 
her  sister  and  chaperone,  Mrs.  Deroubigne, 
and  in  some  respects  he  cared  not  now. 
In  his  innate  selfishness  of  heart,  he  cursed 
her  bitterly  as  being  in  one  sense  the  cause 
of  his  present  predicament,  and  he  longed 
with  a  savage  energy  to  be  free  that  he 
might  turn  his  back  on  Hamburg  for 
ever. 

He  strove  with  all  his  strength  and 
energy  to  burst  his  bonds,  while  the  veins 
in  his  forehead  swelled  and  the  perspira- 
tion poured  over  it,  but  strove,  in  vain, 
while  Herr  Wyburg,  with  his  hideous 
visage  tied  up  in  a  blood-stained  cloth,  sat 
mockinglyin  his  chair,  smoking  his  meer- 
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scliaum,  and  sipping  absinthe  from  time 
to  time  out  of  a  green  cup-sbaped  German 
glass. 

The  care  with  which  the  cheque  had 
been  executed  and  cashed  induced  Herr 
Wyburg  and  his  spouse  to  extort  at  all 
risks  another,  for  their  greed  and  cupidity 
were  thoroughly  awakened  now,  and  they 
had  the  miserable  man  completely  in 
their  power ;  and  the  circumstauce  that 
the  funerals  of  one  or  two  opulent  burgers 
— one  of  them  actually  that  of  a  senator 
of  the  city — were  taking  place,  in  which 
the  Herr  with  his  battered  visage  could 
take  no  part,  and  consequently  pocket  no 
fees,  made  him  the  more  resolved  on  ex- 
tortion -J  and,  if  the  worst  came  to  the 
worst,  there  were  the  waters  of  the  Flee- 
then  below  the  windovrs  of  the  house. 

'  You'll  never  see  that  girl  again  nnless 
you  sign  this  other  little  cheque/  said  Fran 
Wyburg,  with  grim  decision. 
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*  I  don't  care  a  doifc  about  the  girl ;  keep 
ber/  replied  Sleatb  tbrougb  bis  clenched 
teeth.  '  For  God-sake/  he  added,  implor- 
ingly, *  give  me  something  to  drink ;  I  am 
perishing  of  thirst/ 

'Well,  perish,  then,  if  you  won't  sign 
this  paper — it  is  stamped  and  ready  ;  bat, 
till  you  sign  it  or  die,  the  water  remains 
in  this  flagon,'  replied  Wyburg,  placing  a 
tall  German  beer-jug  full  of  sparkling 
water  in  tantalising  proximity  to  the 
wretched  man's  lips,  and  then  putting  it 
on  the  table,  while  madame  looked  on  an- 
provingly,  her  black  eyes  gleaming,  her 
pale  face  radiant  with  malice  and  greed, 
her  jaw  looking  more  square,  and  her  tiger 
mouth  more  tigerish  than  ever. 

Somehow  the  words  of  Wyburg  seemed 
to  introduce  a  practical  and  reasonable,  if 
intensely  obnoxious,  element  into  what 
seemed  the  phantasmal  horror  of  a  pro- 
longed nightmare  to  Sir  Eedmond  Sleath. 
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*  What  is  the  sum  ?'  he  asked,  huskily. 

'  Three  hundred  pounds  English  money/ 
He  groaned  with  rage  at  this  renewed 
extortion  ;  but,  if  money  is  precious,  life 
is  more  precious  still,  and  these  Wyburgs 
he  knew  to  be  wretches  without  an  atom 
of  scruple,  so  he  signed  the  cheque,  which 
the  Herr,  who  knew  his  autograph  per- 
fectly w^ell,  folded  and  handed  to  his 
better-half  with  a  smile  of  grim  satis- 
faction. 

*  Unbind  me  now,'  said  Sleath,  faintly. 

'  Not  if  I  know  it,  yet  awhile,'  replied 
the  ruffian,  who,  though  he  acted  so  me- 
thodically, was  half  mad  with  revenge  for 
his  gashed  visage,  and  the  imbibing  of 
absinthe  and  Danish  corn-brandy. 

^  What  are  you  about  to  do  with  me  ?' 
asked  Sleath,  imploringly,  and  with  mortal 
fear  in  his  face  and  accents. 

Wyburg  made  no  reply,  but  proceeded 
with  great  deliberation  to  bore  two  holes 
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in  the  waiDscot  of  the  attic,  and,  passing 
through  them  the  ends  of  the  ropes  which 
bound  his  prisoner,  told  him  that  they 
were  being  secured  by  the  Fran  to  a  little 
cask  of  powder  on  the  other  side  of  the 
partition,  and  inserted  in  which  there  was 
a  loaded  and  cocked  revolver,  and  that  the 
instant  he  moved  or  attempted  pursuit  or 
flight  the  tension  of  the  ropes  would  cause 
an  explosion  that  would  blow  him  and  the 
house  to  pieces  ! 

Herr  Wyburg  had  made  that  which  to 
him  was  a  small  fortune  out  of  Sir  Eed- 
mond,  and  dared  not  face  any  inquiry  in 
case  of  that  individual  escaping  and  ap- 
pealing to  law ;  he  was  far  in  arrear  with 
his  house  rent ;  he  had  sold  his  furniture 
twice  over  to  different  Jews  in  the  Schar- 
steinweg,  and  now  resolved  to  quit  Ham- 
burg for  purer  air ;  and,  inspired  by  malice 
and  revenge,  he  and  his  wife  took  their 
immediate  departure,  leaving  the  wretched 

VOL.  III.  P 
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Sleath  minus  watch,  purse,  and  rings,  and, 
as  we  have  described,  face  to  face  with 
a  miserable  death,  if  he  attempted  to 
escape ! 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


WITH   Egberts'   column. 


*  Welcome  back  from  the  other  world,  Bob 
Wodrow  r  exclaimed  Toby  Chace.  *  The 
stable-call  won't  be  new  to  you,  though 
a  good  meal  and  a  deep  drink  may  be, 
I  have  no  doubt.  So  we  are  to  have  a 
shy  at  these  Afghan  beggars  again  1'  and 
while  e^rooming:  his  horse  he  bes^an  to 
sing  the  stable-call  in  verse,  while  rubbiug 
down  his  charger  after  hissing  away 
through  his  teeth  in  the  most  orthodox 
fashion, 

p2 
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*  Come,  come  to  your  stable  as  quick  as  you're  able, 
Come,  come  to  your  stable,  my  jolly  dragoon  ; 
See  your  horse  groomed  well,  and  give  him  some  hay,. 
With  corn  and  water  for  night  and  for  day ; 
Then  come  to  your  stable  as  fast  as  you're  able, 
Then  come  to  your  stable,  my  jolly  dragoon.' 

So  sang  to  YVodrow  that  jovial  English 
trooper,  Toby  Chace,  light  of  heart,  if 
unsteady  of  purpose,  while  bustling  about 
his  horse — Chace,  who,  in  his  more  palmy 
days,  had  more  than  one  hunter  of  his 
own  in  stall;  who  had  once  handsome  rooms 
in  Piccadilly,  a  snug  corner  in  his  club, 
and  was  never  without  an  invitation  for 
cub-hunting  in  the  shires,  or  to  pot  the 
deer  in  the  Highlands  ;  the  heir  to  an  old 
English  baronetcy,  and  yet,  in  his  fallen 
estate,  was  wont  to  designate  himself  'jolly 
as  a  sandboy,  whatever  the  devil  kind  of 
boy  that  is  !' 

Left    behind   his   regiment   sick,    Toby 
Chace    was    now,    like    Eobert    TVodrow, 
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attached  ]jro  tern,  to  a  squadron  of  the 
9th  Lancers  ordered  to  the  front. 

'  So  we  march  to-morrow  to  clear  off  the 
score  we  owe  these  fellows  at  Cabul,'  said 
he. 

'  In  that  business,  then,  I  have  lost  the 
best  friend  man  ever  had/  said  Wodrow, 
sighing  ;  ^  Captain  Colville.' 

*  A  right  good  sort ;  we'll  drink  his 
health — his  memory,  I  mean.  I  wonder 
if  Ered  Roberts  will  let  us  sack  the 
town?' 

'  I  think  not,  Toby — but  why  ?' 

*  It  would  be  rare  fun  prying  into  the 
harems,  or  having  them  escaladed  by 
reprobates  in  regimentals.' 

Toby's  naturally  elastic  spirits  rose  at 
the  prospect  of  more  fighting,  for  his  dis- 
position was  always  to  make  the  best  of 
everything,  and  it  served  him  in  good 
stead  now. 

Ignorant  of  all  that  was  transpiring  to 
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those  most  dear  to  him  far  away  in 
Europe,  Colville  was  still  a  prisoner  in 
'the  hands  of  Mahmoud  Shah. 

The  cruel  and  barbarous  murder  of  the 
young  and  gallant  Hector  Maclain,  after 
he  had  been  so  many  weeks  the  prisoner 
and  guest  of  Ayoub  Khan,  proved  that 
our  Afghan  enemies  could  be  true  or  false 
to  their  salt,  exactly  as  suited  their  caprice 
or  cruelty ;  thus,  though  Leslie  Colville 
was  in  precisely  the  same  position  in  the 
Cabul  fort,  it  by  no  means  followed  that 
liis  life  might  not  be  taken  in  any  moment 
of  fear  or  hatred. 

Life  in  India  has  often  been  described 
as  one  long  and  listless  yawn,  born  of 
weariness,  heat,  and  indolence  ;  but  it  was 
certainly  not  so  at  this  crisis  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Afghanistan,  which,  to  the  average 
British  mind,  is  considered  a  part  of 
India. 

An  army  was  now  detailed  to  punisli  the 
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infatuated  fanatics  who  had  destroyed  our 
Embassy,  but,  though  infatuated,  they  were 
also 

'  Soiils  made  of  fire  and  children  of  the  sun, 
With  whom  revenge  is  virtue  !' 

So  we  now  resolved  to  take  a  leaf  out  of 
their  own  book,  and  have  our  revenge  in 
turn. 

Once  more  our  troops  would  have  to 
toil  along  the  stony  and  boulder-strewn 
banks  of  the  gloomy  Khyber,  up  and  down 
the  awful  chasms  of  the  Lundi  Khana 
Kotal,  by  the  mountain  clefts  and  deep 
defiles  of  Khoord  Cabul,  with  every  pros- 
pect of  being  harassed,  perhaps  decimated, 
by  thousands  of  hardy  hillmen — the  Khy- 
berees,  Afreedees,  Shinwarris,  Mohmonds, 
Mongols,  and  Ghilzies. 

The  gallant  and  active  Sir  Donald 
Stewart  again  seized  Candahar;  Massey 
occupied  the  Shutargardan   Pass ;    Baker 
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took  Kusbi,  and  Eoberts — wliose  name  is 
second  to  none  in  glory — was  soon  ready 
to  begin  that  campaign  which  all  hoped 
w^ould  end  in  the  conquest  of  the  blood- 
stained Cabul. 

The  Viceroy  of  India  made  tlie  greatest 
efforts  to  grapple  with  the  new  difficulty, 
and  hurry  forward  the  army  that  was  to 
uphold  the  power  of  the  fickle  Ameer  as 
our  nominal  ally — for  nominal  indeed  he 
was — and  there  was  every  prospect  of  his 
being  slain  by  his  insurgent  troops,  led  by 
Mahmoud  Shah  and  other  sirdirs,  unless 
he  took  to  flight,  or  put  himself  at  their 
head  against  us  as  intruders  and  un- 
believers. 

^  This  devil  of  an  Ameer,'  remarked  old 
Colonel  Spatterdash,  '  is  true  to  the  words 
of  Swift — "  The  two  maxims  of  every  great 
man  are  always  to  keep  his  countenance, 
and  never  to  keep  his  word." ' 

Three  columns  were  to  advance  simul- 
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taneously,  and  open  communication  be- 
tween Cabul  and  Peshawur,  but  we  shall 
confine  ourselves  briefly  to  that  under  Sir 
Frederick  Eoberts,  which  consisted  of 
three  batteries  of  Artillery,  a  squadron  of 
H.M.  9th  Lancers,  some  Bengal  and  Pun- 
jaub  Cavalry,  the  Gordon  and  Albany 
Highlanders,  the  67  th  Eegiment,  3rd 
Sikhs,  23rd  Pioneers,  and  Spatterdash's 
Punjaubees — making  a  total  of  barely 
eight  thousand  men. 

Scarlet,  blue,  and  gold,  had  for  the  time 
been  discarded  by  the  cavalry,  and,  like 
most  of  the  infantry,  they  wore  harkee^  or 
mud-coloured  costumes — uniforms  they 
could  scarcely  be  called — with  the  inevit- 
able tropical  helmet,  and  putties  or  linen 
leg  bandages.  The  Scottish  infantry,  how- 
ever, retained  their  tartans,  wearing  re- 
spectively the  green  Gordon  and  red  Royal 
Stuart ;  but  the  Lancers  laid  aside  their 
scarlet  and  white  bannerettes. 
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The  19tli  of  September  saw  our  advanc- 
ed parties  reconnoitering  close  to  Kushi, 
within  thirty-five  miles  of  Cabul,  where 
twelve  strong  battalions  with  many  guns 
were  reported  to  be  in  garrison  ;  and  on 
that  night  the  Duke  of  Albany's  High- 
landers were  suddenly  fired  into,  when  all 
was  supposed  to  be  quiet  in  the  vicinity, 
and  a  group  of  officers  were  chatting  and 
smoking  round  a  wood  fire,  which  was 
instantly  scattered  and  extinguished  tbat 
the  enemy  might  have  nothing  to  aim 
by. 

The  Highland  pickets  stood  to  their 
arms,  and  by  a  few  half-random  volleys 
swept  away  the  assailants,  who  proved  to 
be  Ghazis  or  religious  fanatics,  armed  with 
juzails,  or  long  matchlock  guns,  with  a 
forked  rest,  which  enables  the  marksman 
to  take  a  steady  aim.  They  are  formidable 
weapons  in  mountainous  districts,  and, 
though  their  range  exceeded   that  of  old 
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*  brown  Bess,'  it  is  far  inferior  to  that  of 
the  rifles  now  in  use. 

Three  days  after,  the  Mongols  attacked 
a  convoy  of  provisions,  borne  on  mules,  in 
a  solitary  pass,  and  killed  about  twenty- 
three  of  the  escort,  chiefly  by  knives,  and 
resistance  proved  useless,  as  the  mountain 
band   was    so    numerous   that   they   next 

attemiDted  to  storm  a  tower  at  the  summit 

t. 

of  the  Sirkai  Kotal,  or  Red  Pass,  so  named 
from  the  peculiar  colour  of  the  narrow 
path  which  led  to  it,  but  were  repulsed 
and  finally  driven  off  by  two  companies  of 
the  Albany  Highlanders.  But  skirmishes 
such  as  these  were  now  of  daily  occur- 
rence. 

A  few  days  after  saw  General  Baker, 
O.B.  and  V.C.,  with  the  brigade  of  cavalry 
at  Kushi  (or  '  the  Village  of  Delights '),  in 
a  very  barren  district,  whence,  however, 
could  be  seen  the  lovely  Logur  Valley — 
fresh,    green,    and    fertile ;    aud   then  he 
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puslied  his  patrols  and  reconnaisances 
along  the  Cabul  Road  towards  Zargun 
Sbahr. 

The  advanced  camp  at  Kushi  received 
some  very  unexpected  guests  on  the  23'rd 
of  September,  when,  at  the  head  of  twenty- 
five  splendidly  clad  and  accoutred  horse- 
men —  including  old  Daud  Shah  —  the 
Ameer  Yakoub  Khan  rode  in  and  surren- 
dered himself ! 

'  I  have  no  longer  any  power  left,'  said 
he  ;  'I  have  been  dethroned  by  my  own 
mutinous  troops ;  but  Inshallah  !  it  is  the 
will  of  God  !' 

*  What  his  true  reason  for  this  startling 
step  may  have  been,  we  never  knew/  wrote 
an  officer,  '  certainly  not  the  one  he  gave, 
for  no  Afghan  ever  told  the  truth  inten- 
tionally.' 

Handsome  tents  were  given  to  him  and 
his  suite,  and  a  guard  of  honour,  furnished 
by  the  Gordon  Highlanders,  was  accorded 
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him.  ISText  day  General  Eoberts  and  bis 
staff  rode  in  amid  the  cheers  of  the  troops, 
and  every  face  brightened,  as  all  knew 
that  the  stern  work  of  vengeance  was  soon 
to  begin,  and  the  pitiful  slaughter  of  the 
gallant  Cavagnari  and  his  companions 
would  be  atoned  for. 

Stolidly  proud  or  stupidly  unimpassion- 
able,  the  Ameer  did  not  condescend  to 
leave  his  tent,  but  lounged  on  a  silken 
divan  in  the  doorway  of  it,  with  a  lorgnette 
in  his  hands,  and  evinced  no  excitement 
till  he  heard  the  pipes  of  the  Gordon  High- 
landers, and  saw  the  kilted  sentinels 
around  him. 

*  He  is  a  man  of  about  six  or  seven  and 
thirty,'  says  Major  Mitford,  of  the  14th 
Bengal  Lancers,  in  his  narrative,  *  with  a 
light  almond  complexion  and  a  very  long, 
hooked  nose,  the  lower  part  of  the  face 
hidden  by  a  black  beard  and  a  moustache, 
the  eyes   having  a  dazed  expression  like 
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those  of  a  freshly  caught  seal.  This  is 
said  to  have  been  caused  by  the  five  years' 
confineuaent  in  a  dark  cell  to  which  his 
father,  Shere  Ali,  subjected  him,  for  con- 
spiring against  him.' 

By  order  of  the  Viceroy,  Sir  Frederick 
Roberts  issued  a  manifesto  to  the  Afghan 
people  to  the  effect  that  the  British  troops 
were  advancing  on  the  capital  to  avenge 
the  treachery  of  its  armed  inhabitants,  but 
that  all  who  were  peaceful  would  be  un- 
molested ;  and  non-combatants,  women, 
and  children  were  advised  to  leave  Cabul 
and  betake  themselves  to  places  of  safety. 

After  some  necessary  interviews  or  con- 
sultations with  the  dethroned  and  fugitive 
Ameer,  General  Roberts  concentrated  his 
whole  force  at  Kushi  prior  to  attacking 
the  city  or  any  force  it  might  send  into 
the  field  against  him. 

Meanwhile  the  so-called  guard  of  honour 
furnished  by  the  Gordon  Highlanders  kept 
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a  close  watch  over  Yakoub  Khan,  as  all  in 
camp  mistrusted  him,  and  believed  that 
he  only  made  a  pretence  of  giving  himself 
up,  and  had  in  reality  come  to  sp}'-  our 
numbers  and  weak  points. 
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CHAPTER  XIY. 

THE  BATTLE  OP  CHARASIAH. 

That  something  was  on  the  tains,  and 
something  like  preparation,  and  ver}^  like 
consternation  too,  existed  in  and  about 
Cabul,  became  evident  to  Leslie  Colville, 
"who  suspected,  though  he  was  ignorant 
of  the  truth,  that  it  was  caused  by  the 
advance  of  a  British  army. 

From  the  square  keep  of  Mahmoud 
Shah's  fort  he  could  see  mounted  scouts 
and  regular  cavalry  patrols  hourly  scour- 
ing the  road,  while  crowds  of  Ghilzies  and 
other   hillmen,   with  banners  waving  and 
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arms  glitterino-j  hovered  on  the  mountain 
sides ;  caravans  of  camels  laden  with  stores 
from  Ghuznee,  Bamian,  Parwan,  and  else- 
where in  the  rear  passed  daily  into  the 
gates  of  Cabul,  and  more  than  one  train  of 
cannon  too. 

All  this  he  saw,  but  made  no  comment, 
and  he  asked  no  questions  ;  he  was  onlj 
glad  and  thankful  to  heaven  when  night 
fell  or  day  dawned,  that  another  twelve 
hours  of  durance  were  passed,  and  that  he 
was  still  in  the  land  of  the  living,  or  not, 
perhaps,  sold  as  a  slave  to  the  Beloochees 
or  Usbeg  Tartars,  till  one  morning,  about 
an  hour  or  more  before  dawn,  Mahmoud 
roused  him  from  the  charpoy  on  which  he 
slept,  and  curtly  told  him  that  he  must 
come  forth. 

Leslie  Colville's  heart  beat  painfully, 
and  his  thoughts  flashed  home  to  Mary 
Wellwood.  Was  death — such  a  murder- 
ous death  as  that  by  v/hich  Maclain  died 
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— about   to   be   meted    out  to   liim    after 
all? 

He  was  without  arms — helpless ;  nor 
would  arms  have  availed  him  much  in 
that  tower,  garrisoned  as  it  was  by  the 
fanatical  cut-throats  of  Mahmoud  Shah, 
whom  he  followed  into  the  court,  where 
two  horses  saddled  and  ready  for  the  road 
were  standing. 

^  Mount/  said  Mahmoud ;  '  mount  and 
come  with  me,  while  the  morning  is  yet 
dark — we  have  not  a  moment  to  lose.' 

They  quitted  the  tower  by  its  western 
gate,  and  took  together  at  a  hard  gallop 
the  road  that  led,  as  Colville  knew  by  past 
experience,  along  the  left  bank  of  the 
Cabul  river,  and,  leaving  all  the  scattered 
forts,  walled  gardens,  and  orchards  be- 
hind, runs  by  Khoord  Cabul  and  the 
Suffaidh  Sang  towards  the  Shutargardan 
Pass ;  and  now  for  the  first  time  genuine 
hope  began  to  dawn  in  his  heart. 
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'  Hark  !'  cried  Mahmoud  ;  '  what  sound 
is  that  ?' 

'  A  British  trumpet  call/  replied  Colville. 

'  Yes— and  look  !'  said  his  guide,  whom 
Colville  nov\^  perceived  was  clad  completely 
in  spotless  white,  the  costume  of  a  Ghazi, 
assumed  by  those  Moslem  fanatics  who 
devote  themselves  to  death  in  battle  for 
their  Faith,  and  to  achieving  the  death  of 
all  unbelievers. 

Day  was  breaking  now,  and  already  the 
snow-clad  peaks  of  some  of  those  hills 
which  are  above  eleven  thousand  feet  in 
height,  tipped  with  rosy  dawn  as  with 
fire,  stood  sharply  up  against  the  deep 
blue  sky,  and,  after  a  ten  miles'  ride  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  city,  Mahmoad  Shah 
drew  his  reins,  and  again  said,  ^  Look  !' 

Then  Colville  could  see  the  gleam  of 
arms  in  the  distance,  and  as  the  gleam 
was  steady  he  knew  it  was  a  sign  of 
troops  advancing. 
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'  Your  people  are  there,'  said  Mabmoud ; 
*  join  them,  but  keep  out  of  ray  way  for 
the  future,  and  tempt  me  no  more ;  for 
never  again,  had  we  eaten  a  peck  of  salt 
together,  will  I  spare  the  life  of  an  un- 
believer; I  have  sworn  it  by  the  ninety- 
nine  holy  attributes  and  the  Black  Stone 
of  Mecca  !  Go — and  go  with  God,  though 
Eblis  is  more  powerful  yonder.  There 
are  the  unbelievers  who  say  the  blessed 
Koran  is  a  lie,  and  who  seek  to  turn 
us  aside  from  the  gods  our  fathers  wor- 
shipped, and  of  whom  it  was  written  on 
that  Night  of  Power,  when  the  word  came 
down  from  Heaven,  they  shall  taste  the 
fires  of  hell,  which  like  molten  metal  will 
devour  their  entrails !' 

His  dark  eyes  flashed  as  he  spoke,  and 
he  ground  his  set  teeth  in  the  fury  of  his 
fanaticism. 

'  Allah  Shookr  !'  he  exclaimed,  and,  with- 
out waiting  for  a  single  word  of  thanks 
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from  Colville,  wheeled  his  horse  sharply 
round,  and  galloped  away  towards  the 
distant  city  at  full  speed;  and  a  pic- 
turesque figure  he  looked,  in  his  snowy 
camise  and  loose  mantle,  his  long,  white 
loonghee  floating  in  the  morning  breeze, 
his  juzail  slung  across  his  back,  and  the 
head  of  his  tall,  tasselled  lance  gleaming 
in  the  sunshine. 

Colville  devoutly  hoped  they  would 
never  meet  again ;  yet  he  had  not  seen 
quite  the  last  of  Mahmoud  Shah. 

He  now  rode  joyfully  on  towards  the 
two  parties  of  British  cavalry  which  were 
then  in  sis^ht,  and  who  were — thouo^h  he 
knew  it  not — about  to  inaugurate  those 
operations  which  brought  on  the  battle 
of  Charasiah — or  '  The  Four  Water  Mills,' 
a  spot  about  twelve  British  miles  from 
Cabul. 

The  troops  of  Roberts  had  encamped 
there  for  the  night,  after  passing  through 
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the  picturesque  defile  called  the  Sung-i- 
Navishta.  All  the  vicinity  had  been 
scoured  by  our  cavalry  patrols,  and,  little 
aware  that  they  were  on  the  eve  of  a 
bloody  engagement,  the  soldiers,  weary 
with  a  long  day's  march,  had  turned  in 
early. 

Daybreak  on  this  eventful  day  saw  two 
cavalry  patrols  pushing  along  the  roads 
that  lead  from  Charasiah  to  Cabul.  Cap- 
tain Neville,  of  the  1  ith  Bengal  Lancers, 
with  twenty  men  of  that  corps,  took  that 
one  which,  aEter  crossing  the  Chardeh 
Valley,  enters  the  south-western  suburbs 
of  the  city,  while  the  southern  road,  lead- 
ing through  the  Sung-i-Navishta,  v;as 
taken  by  Captain  Apperley,  with  twenty 
of  the  9th  Lancers,  and  Robert  Wodrow, 
as  he  had  so  recently  trod  the  ways  there 
on  foot,  now  rode  with  him  as  a  guide. 

At  nine  a.m.,  a  puff  oE  smoke  came 
suddenly    from   the   loopholed-wall    of    a 
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village,  and  TVoclrow's  liorse  fell  under 
him,  killed  by  a  musket  ball.  Apperley 
reported  that  he  had  occupied  another 
village,  and  was  now  hard  pressed  by  the 
enemy,  on  which  a  field-officer  and  twenty 
more  Lancers  came  on  to  his  succour, 
while  some  native  infantry  went  at  the 
double  in  the  direction  of  Captain  Neville's 
party. 

Robert  Wodrow  was  in  the  act  of  get- 
ting his  carbine  unstrapped  from  his  dead 
horse  when  a  mounted  man  suddenly  came 
upon  him  clad  in  a  sorely  frayed  and  tat- 
tered blue  patrol  jacket,  and  wearing  on 
his  head  a  scarlet  Afghan  loonghee,  and 
great  was  his  astonishment  and  noisy  and 
genuine  his  joy  on  discovering  that  this 
solitary  and  unarmed  rider  was  Leslie 
Colville,  whom  he  had  long  since  number- 
ed with  the  slain  among  the  ashes  of  the 
Eesidency. 

They   shook    hands    again    and    again 
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warmly.  Eacli  liad  a  hundred  questioDs 
to  ask  the  other,  but  both  had  little  in- 
formation to  give,  as  Colville  had  been 
mewed  up  in  Mahmoud's  fort  since  the  day 
of  the  massacre,  and  no  tidings  from  home 
in  any  way  or  of  any  kind  had  reached 
E^obert  Wo  drew. 

'  And  now,  without  a  moment's  delay,  I 
must  report  myself  at  headquarters,'  said 
Colville. 

'  The  General  and  staff  are  as  yet  some 
miles  in  the  rear,  sir,'  replied  Wodrow, 
recalled  by  the  remark  to  their  relative 
positions,  *  and  I  shall  guide  you.  By  the 
carbine  and  musketry  fire  in  front  our  two 
cavalry  patrols  seem  to  be  catching  it,  and 
I  must  somehow  get  another  horse.  We 
have  plenty  of  time.  The  infantry  have 
yet  some  miles  to  come  !' 

Wodrow  seemed  now  alternately  in 
very  sad  or  in  the  wildest  spirits.  With 
Colville's  presence,  his  voice   and    kindly 
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face,  the  young  fellow's  thoughts  and 
memories  went  keenly  and  vividly  back  to 
the  past  time  at  Birkwoodbrae,  to  the 
manse  of  Kirktoun-Mailler,  and  all  the  old 
associations  of  Ellinor  Wellwood  and  his 
home. 

Then,  indeed,  he  forgot  for  a  time  that 
he  was  only  a  corporal  of  Hussars,  as  Col- 
ville  did  that  ho  was  an  oflBcer  of  the 
Guards,  and  they  chummed  like  old  friends 
together. 

'Share  with  me  the  contents  of  my 
haversack  and  flask,  Captain  Colville/  said 
Eobert  Wodrow,  as  they  sat  for  a  few 
minutes  by  the  banks  of  a  wayside  runnel. 
*  We  are  going  into  action  again — that  is 
pretty  evident.  "  Few,  few  shall  part 
where  many  meet " — you  know  what  the 
poet  says  ;  and  I  care  little  if  it  be  my 
chance  to  fall — after  all — after  all  I  have 
undergone.' 

*  Don't  say  so,  Wodrow/  said  Colville, 
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in  a  tone  of  reprehension.  ^  Why 
the  deuce  are  you  so  low  in  spirit 
now  ?' 

'  I  should  not  be,  now  that  I  have  met 
you  again,  Captain  Colville/  replied  Wod- 
row,  as  he  received  back  his  flask  and  took 
a  long  pull  at  it ;  '  but  I  feel — I  feel — I 
don't  know  how  to-day.  It  is  not  fear, 
but  as  if  something  was  about  to  happen 
to  me  ;  and  a  song — a  song  that  she — 
Elliuor — used  to  sing  seems  to  haunt  my 
memory  now/ 

*  What  song  ?  **  The  Birks  of  Inver- 
may    r 

'  No — another,  and  at  this  moment  her 
very  voice  seems  in  my  ears,'  he  said,  in 
broken  accent. 

*  And  this  song  of  Ellinor  s ' 

*  Ran  thus,'  said  Wodrow,  and,  with  a 
low  voice  and  a  certain  humidity  in  his 
eyes,  he  actually  sang  a  now  forgotten 
song — 
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*  Thy  way  along  life's  bright  path  lies, 

"Where  flowers  spring  up  before  thee, 
And  faithful  hearts  and  loving  eyes 

Assemble  to  adore  thee. 
The  great  and  wise  bend  at  thy  shrine, 

The  fair  and  young  pursue  thee, 
Fame's  chaplets  round  thy  temples  twine. 

And  pleasure  smiles  to  woo  thee. 

'  Yet,  'mid  each  blessing  time  can  bring, 

Thy  breast  is  still  repining  ; 
'Tis~cold  as  Ammon's  icy  spring, 

O'er  which  no  sun  is  shining  ; 
And  friendship's  presence  has  no  charm — 

And  beauty's  smiles  are  blighted. 
Nor  joy,  nor  fame  the  heart  can  warm, 

That  early  love  has  slighted.' 

*  And  hliglited  has  mine  been,  as  you 
know,  Captain  Oolville,'  lie  added,  more 
sadly  tlian  bitterly. 

'  Come,  Wodrow,  don't  pose  as  a  "  blight- 
ed being,"  any  way,'  said  the  other,  who 
saw  with  pain  the  emotion  of  his  comrade, 
and  feared  it  sprang  from  one  not  unfre- 
quently  met  with  on  service,  the  present!- 
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ment  of   coming  death.     '  Here    comes  a 
Hussar  on  the  spur  from  the  front.' 

'  Tob}'  Chace  !'  exclaimed  Wodrow,  as 
that  individual  came  powdering  along  the 
road,  but  reined  up  sharply  for  a  moment 
or  so.     *  Whither  so  fast?' 

'  I  am  sent  back  to  report  that  the  enemy 
in  great  force  are  advancing  from  the 
direction  of  the  city,  and  occupying  the 
defile  and  range  of  hills  between  this  and 
Cabul,  completely  barring  our  advance. 
The  Ghilzies  are  all  mustering,  and  the 
road  to  Zahidabad,  where  the  fifth  division 
lias  encamped,  is  threatened.' 

*  That  is  the  road  by  which  General 
Macpherson  is  advancing  with  a  great 
convoy  of  stores  and  ammunition.' 

'  Yes — so  no  doubt  we  shall  have  to 
carry  the  heights  before  evening.' 

Toby  Chace  now  recognised  that  Colville 
was  an  officer,  though  in  somewhat  dilapi- 
dated garments,  and  saluted  Iiim,  colour- 
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ing  cleepl}',  almost  painfully,  as  he  did 
so. 

*  My  comrade,  Toby  Chace,  Captain  Col- 
ville,'  said  Wodrow  ;  '  he  is  like  myself,  a 
reduced  gentleman,  and  will  die,  I  hope,  a 
baronet.' 

'  I  am  not  in  a  hurry  about  that,'  said 
Toby,  and,  as  Colville  bowed  to  him,  he 
saluted  again,  and  proffered  his  brandy- 
flask,  a  silver  hunting  one,  on  which  a 
coat  of  arms  was  engraved — a  relic  of 
better  days  at  Melton  and  elsewhere.  '  I 
have  only  a  ration  biscuit  to  offer  you,  sir,' 
said  Toby,  laughing ;  '  but  once  into  Cabul, 
we  shall  have  luxuries  galore — coteleties  de 
mouton  a  TA  meer — mutton  chops  and  green 
chillis.  And  now  to  deliver  my  report !' 
he  added,  and,  putting  spurs  to  his  horse, 
rode  off  in  the  direction  of  Kushi,  while 
Colville  and  Eobert  Wodrow  followed  him 
as  fast  as  they  could.  There  was  no 
time  to  be  lost  now,  as  the  events  of  the 
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day  were  rapidly  developing   themselves. 

Colville  reported  himself  to  General 
Baker  (whose  brigade  was  coming  on), 
and  joined  that  officer's  staff,  on  procuring 
arms,  while  Wodrow  bade  him  farewell, 
and  joined  the  squadron  of  Lancers  to 
which  he  w^as  attached. 

Captain  Apperley's  command  of  the 
latter  he  had  now  dismounted,  and  posted 
in  a  shallow  ditch  that  surrounded  a  square 
mud  fort,  in  which  he  placed  the  chargers. 
A  range  of  steep  hills  rose  in  front  of  this 
improvised  post,  and  through  them  lay 
the  Sung-i-Navishta  Pass — which  means 
the  'Place  of  the  Written  Stone,'  from  an 
ancient  Persian  inscription  carved  on  a 
mass  of  rock  in  the  centre  of  the  defile, 
stating  that  the  road  then  had  been  made 
in  the  reign  of  Shah  Jehan,  who  was 
crowned  at  Agra  in  1628. 

Hills,  steep,  barren,  and  stony,  were  on 
the  left  of  this  post,  and  there  were  grey 
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garden  walls,  from  which  the  Afghans 
were  firing  briskly,  but  as  most  of  their 
balls  went  into  the  air,  it  was  evident  that 
they  were  ignorant  of  how  to  sight  the 
rifles  they  v/ere  handling. 

A  small  party  of  the  12th  Bengal  Cavalry 
dismounted,  held  a  walled  garden  on  the 
right  of  this  post,  and  kept  up  a  rattling 
carbine  fire  on  the  enemy,  who  took  cover 
among  ground  so  rough  and  broken  that 
no  cavalry  in  the  saddle  could  act  against 
them. 

To  succour  these  advanced  parties, 
whose  posts  were  now  enveloped  in  whirls 
of  eddying  smoke,  streaked  by  incessant 
jets  or  flashes  of  fire,  the  Eoyal  Artillery 
guns  came  on  under  Major  Parry,  with  a 
wing  of  the  Gordon  Highlanders  under 
Major  Stewart  White,  with  some  of  the 
23rd  Pioneers  and  two  squadrons  of  the 
5th  Punjaub  Cavalry,  all  sent  by  General 
Baker,    who   assigned   to   this  mixed  but 
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slender  force  the  severe  task  Ol  carrying 
these  garrisoned  heights. 

Old  Spatterdash  as  he  went  to  the  front 
had  just  time  to  wring  Colville's  hand  and 
congratulate  him,  but  in  doing  so  reeled  a 
little  in  his  saddle.  In  fact,  at  that  early 
hour  he  was  still  groggy  from  his  pota- 
tions over  night,  and  said,  in  a  feathery 
voice, 

'  S'cuse  me,  Colville,  but  that  infernal 
bullet  I  got  at  Lucknow  is  troubling  me 
as  usual.' 

A  few  minutes  more  saw  Spatterdash 
lying  on  his  back,  shot  through  the  head, 
and  a  riderless  horse  galloping  rearward 
with  loose  reins,  while  very  heavy  firing 
on  the  left  announced  that  Baker  was 
pushing  on  towards  the  hills,  and  all  along 
their  green  slopes  could  be  seen  the  white 
smoke  of  cannon  and  rifles  eddying  and 
rolling  before  the  soft  morning  breeze. 

As   Major  White   pushed   on  with   his 
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somewhat  mixed  command,  Colville  could 
see  the  rocky  heights  on  both  flanks  of 
the  Sung-i-Navishta  Pass  manned  bj  dark 
masses  of  the  enemy,  all  ranked  under 
numerous  standards  that  streamed  in  the 
breeze,  red,  blue,  green,  white,  and  yellow, 
the  colours  of  the  different  mouutain 
tribes,  or  of  the  fortified  villages  from 
which  they  came. 

There,  too,  were  the  sombre  battalions 
of  the  Ameer's  revolted  infantry,  clad  in 
brown  tunics  faced  with  scarlet;  and,  mosi 
conspicuous  of  all,  were  a  horde  of  Ghazis, 
furious  and  inflamed  fanatics,  in  purest 
white,  led  by  several  chiefs,  but  most 
notably  by  Mahmoud  Shah. 

Parry's  battery  now  opened  fire  on  the 
crowds  that  covered  the  nearest  hill, 
and,  while  yells  of  defiance  mingled  with 
the  din  of  the  guns  and  musketry,  four 
Afghan  rifled  mountain  guns  in  the  Pass 
replied,  making  very  good  practice  against 
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ns  indeed,  and  waking  the  echoes  of  the 
rocks  that  overhang  the  Logur  river. 

'Let  the  guns  continue  to  advance,  and 
pound  the  nearest  hill  where  these  fellows 
with  the  standards  are/  said  Major  White, 
adding  proudly  and  confidently,  '  With  my 
Highlanders  alone  I  shall  sweep  the  enemy 
from  those  hills  on  our  right.' 

Parry  then  advanced  his  guns  to  within 
fifteen  hundred  yards,  and  again  opened 
fire.  His  cavalry  escort  was  commanded 
by  Major  Mitford,  who  says,  '  We  had 
thus  leisure  to  watch  the  advance  of  the 
92nd,  which  was  a  splendid  sight.  The 
dark  green  kilts  went  up  the  steep  rocky 
hillside  at  a  fine  rate,  though  one  would 
occasionally  drop,  and  roll  several  feet 
down  the  slope,  showing  that  the  rattling 
fire  kept  up  by  the  enemy  was  not  all  dis- 
play. Both  sides  took  advantage  of  every 
atom  of  cover,  but  still  the  gallant  kilts 
pressed  on  and  up,  and  it  was  altogether 
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as  pretty  a  piece  of  light  infantry  drill  as 
could  be  seen.' 

Meanwhile  Parry's  gans  were  sending 
shell  after  shell  with  beautiful  precision  to 
the  crest  of  the  hill  he  was  ordered  '  to 
pound.'  They  exploded  with  dreadful 
effect  whenever  and  wherever  the  enemy 
could  be  seen  preparing  to  charge.  The 
Ghazis  and  Ghilzies  lay  over  each  other 
in  heaps,  torn,  mangled,  and  disembow- 
elled, and  the  white  robes  of  the  former 
were  seen  to  be  splashed  and  stained  with 
blood  ;  but  still  the  living  yelled  and  bran- 
dished their  swords  and  standards,  and  by 
four  p.m.,  Parry's  guns  had  completely 
silenced  the  four  that  had  been  thunder- 
ing in  the  echoing  pass. 

And.  now  it  was  that  the  gallant  com- 
mander of  'the  Gay  Gordons,'  who  were 
still  advancing,  won  his  Victoria  Cross,  as 
he  stormed  the  crowded  hills  in  person. 
*  Advancing   with   two   companies   of    his 
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regiment/  says  the  London  Gazette^  ^he 
came  upon  a  body  of  the  enemy,  strongly 
posted,  and  outnumbering  his  force  by 
eighteen  to  one.  His  men  being  much 
exhausted,  and  immediate  action  necessary. 
Major  White  took  a  rifle,  and  going  on  by 
himself,  shot  the  leader  of  the  enemy.' 

The  fall  of  this  personage,  who  was 
deemed  invulnerable,  so  intimidated  the 
enemy  that  they  fled  down  the  mountain 
side,  while  the  Highlanders  crowned  its 
crest  with  a  ringing  cheer^  and  then, 
plunging  with  their  bayonets  into  the  dark 
defile  of  the  Sung-i-Navishta,  they  captured 
the  four  mountain  guns,  the  horses  of 
wliich  lay  disembowelled,  dead,  or  dying 
in  the  limber  traces.  So  swift  was  the 
rush  of  the  Gordon  Hiofhlanders  that  thev 
had  only  nine  casualties  at  this  point. 

With  the  Albany  Highlanders  in  the 
van,  General  Baker  pushed  along  the  road 
towards  Chardeh,   the  5th  Ghoorkas,  5th 
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Panjaubees,  and  23rd  Pioneers  following 
them,  till  the  whole  were  opposed  on 
strong  and  precipitous  ground  by  four 
thousand  Afghans  ranged  under  six  large 
and  brightly-coloured  standards. 

Upward  and  onward  went  our  troops 
under  a  withering  rifle  fire,  the  echoes  of 
which  reverberated  a  hundredfold  among 
the  hills,  as  they  were  tossed  back  from 
peak  to  peak.  For  two  *hours  the  fight 
went  on,  our  troops  loading  and  firing 
v/ith  great  coolness  and  deliberation  ;  and 
then  was  seen  the  fearful  triumph  of  the 
breachloading  weapon  of  precision  when 
properly  -sighted,  for  each  successive  row 
of  swarthy  men,  as  they  crowned  the 
ridges  of  rock,  was  mown  down  by  a 
deadly  fire,  as  wheat  goes  prone  to  the 
earth  before  the  scythe  of  the  mower,  till 
after  a  time  it  seemed  that  scarcely  a  man 
stood  up  alive  after  the  delivery  of  these 
thundering  tempests  of  lead. 
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The  deadly  Gatling  guns  (the  pepper 
castors,  as  the  soldiers  named  them)  proved 
of  little  use,  owing  to  the  acute  angle  of 
elevation;  but  at  last  the  heights  were 
taken  in  rear  by  a  flank  movement  of  the 
Gordon  Highlanders,  who,  with  colours 
flying  and  all  their  pipes  playing,  came 
storming  up  the  steep  slopes,  and,  crown- 
ing the  summits,  swept  the  enemy  away,  or 
all  that  remained  of  them. 

By  four  o'clock  the  Afghans  were  every- 
where in  full  flight  to  Cabul,  with  the  loss 
of  many  colours,  twenty  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  a  host  of  killed  and  wounded. 

Strong  pickets  were  posted  for  the  night, 
as  the  Ghilzies  and  Mahmoud  Shah's  Ghazis 
were  hovering  about.  The  troops  bivou- 
acked, as  the  tents  and  bao^g^aofe  were  all 
packed  for  the  advance  to  Cabul  on  the 
morrow. 

During  all  the  events  of  this  most 
exciting   day,   by  the    difference   of   their 
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rank  and  duties,  Colville  bad,  of  course, 
seen  nothing  of  Robert  Wodrow,  and  feared 
that  his  presentiment  had  been  fulfilled, 
till  he  heard  from  one  of  the  staff  what 
the  general  had  recorded  in  the  last  para- 
graph of  his  despatch — a  paragraph  that 
excited  utter  bewilderment,  and  joy  too,  in 
the  hearts  of  some  that  were  far  away,  and 
had  heard  nothing  of  the  absent  one  since 
the  terrible  catastrophe  in  the  Cabul 
river : — 

'  Corporal  Eobert  Wodrow,  of  the  10th 
Hussars  (doing  duty  with  the  squadron  of 
H.M.  9th  Lancers),  having  carried  a 
message  for  me,  on  the  spur,  through  a 
most  disastrous  fire,  after  two  aides-de- 
camp and  an  orderly  officer  had  fallen 
wounded  successively  in  attempting  this 
perilous  duty,  I  have  the  honour  to  re- 
commend him  for  a  commission  in  the 
infantry,  and  also  for  the  Victoria  Cross.' 
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After  they  had  read  this,  his  old  parents, 
as  they  looked  from  the  manse  windows  of 
Kirktoun-Mailler,  knew  why  their  kindly 
parish  folk  lit  that  huge  bonfire  which 
they  then  saw  blazing  on  the  summit  of 
Craigmhor. 

With  hearts  that  were  very  full  the 
kindly  old  couple  stood  hand  clasped  in 
hand,  as  when  he  had  first  won  her  girlish 
love  among  the  '  siller '  Birks  of  Invermay, 
and,  though  they  were  very  silent  now, 
their  souls  were  filled  with  prayer  and 
prayerful  thoughts. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

EKOtJGH  DONE  FOR  HONOUR. 

The  morning  of  the  day  after  the  battle  of 
Charasiah  saw  the  cavahy  all  in  their 
saddles  for  an  early  movement.  The  dead 
had  not  been  buried  as  yet, 

And  their  executors,  the  knavish  crows, 
Flew  o'er  them,  impatient  for  their  hour, 

when  about  five  o^clock,  in  a  cold  and 
bitter  wind,  Colville  was  sent  with  instruc- 
tions for  the  Lancers  and  Bengal  cavalry 
to  move  off. 

They  did  so  at  a  rapid  pace,  and  enter- 
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ing  a  narrow  part  of  the  Sung-i-Navisbta 
pass,  pursued  a  winding  and  stony  road 
where  the  deep  Logur  stream  flows  be- 
tween rocks  and  slabs  of  granite,  and  there 
seized  a  number  of  guns  and  brought  them 
into  camp. 

Though  Cabul  had  been  abandoned  by 
the  insurrectionary  troops,  whom  the 
results  of  Charasiah  had  stricken  with 
terror,  a  considerable  body  of  fresh  Afghan 
forces,  who  had  returned  from  Kohistan, 
had  formed  an  entrenched  position  on  a 
high  hill  which  overlooks  the  Bala  Hissar, 
and  to  dislodge  them  was  necessary  before 
entering  the  city ;  so,  with  eight  squadrons 
of  horse,  General  Massy  swept  round  it 
northward  to  watch  the  roads  that  led  to 
Bamian  and  Kohistan,  while  General  Baker 
made  a  direct  attack  in  front. 

During  the  events  of  the  day  Leslie 
Colville  had  been  conscious  of  a  blow  on 
his  left  shoulder,  received  in  a  skirmish, 
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and  believed  it  to  be  inflicted  by  some 
soldier  in  swinging  his  musket  about. 
But  it  proved  to  be  a  juzail  ball,  almost 
spent,  and  lodged  in  the  flesh,  out  of 
which  it  was  cut  by  Robert  Wodrow,  who 
bathed  and  dressed  the  wound  for  him. 

The  enemy  failed  to  meet  Massy  and 
fled  in  the  night,  abandoning  their  camp 
and  twelve  pieces  of  cannon  ;  and  under 
Massy  and  Colonel  Gough  the  cavalry 
went  in  pursuit,  through  that  difficult 
grounJ  which  lies  in  the  vicinity  of  Cabul, 
and  is  encumbered  by  isolated  forts  like 
that  of  Mahmoud  Shah,  and  loopholed 
garden  and  orchard  walls,  all  affording 
sure  cover  for  skirmishers. 

To  keep  as  far  as  possible  from  these 
the  cavalry  rode  by  the  way  of  the  Siah 
Sung,  or  Black  Rock.  As  they  proceeded, 
on  their  left  rose  the  grand  and  pictu- 
resque masses  of  the  Bala  Hissar,  towers 
joined  by  curtains  rising  above  each  other 
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in  succession,  round,  square,  and  octagon, 
all  crenelated,  and  glowing  in  the  red  ra- 
diance of  the  morning  sun,  where  not  sunk 
in  shadow.  Loftily  these  masses  rose 
above  even  the  smoke  of  the  great  city, 
the  background  of  all  being  the  ridgy 
crest  of  the  Tukt-i-Shah,  or  Emperor's 
seat,  and  the  great  rocks  of  Asmai,  on 
which  hordes  of  the  enemy  were  gathered. 

The  heights  there  are  precipitous,  a 
thousand  feet  above  the  valley  of  Cabul, 
and  there  the  dark  figures  of  the  Afghans, 
with  their  arms  glittering  in  the  sunshine, 
could  be  seen,  clustering  thick  as  a  swarm 
of  bees  against  the  grey  granite  of  the 
cliffs,  up  the  eastern  flank  of  which  our 
infantry,  with  the  Highlanders  as  usual  in 
the  van,  were  nov/  creeping  with  some  light 
mountain  guns. 

When  the  shells  of  the  latter  began  to 
explode  among  the  Afghans  they  raised 
yells  of  derision,  waved   their  standards. 
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and  danced  like  madmen ;  and,  heavy 
tbougli  tlie  cannonade,  they  manifested 
no  desio^n  of   abandonins^  the  heio^hts  of 
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Asmai, 

Leaving  two  squadrons  of  the  12th  and 
i4th  Bengal  Regiments  to  watch  their 
m.ovements,  General  Baker  led  the  rest 
of  the  cavalry  brigade  into  the  plain  of 
Chardeh — where  a  clear  and  beautiful 
stream  flows — and  then  the  horses  were 
watered,  while  the  din  of  cannon  and  mus- 
ketry showed  that  the  attack  and  defence 
of  Asmai  vieve  proceeding. 

Baker  now  rode  on  to  watch  a  camp 
that  had  been  formed  at  a  village  round 
Deh  Muzang,  en  route  to  which  his  native 
guides  abandoned  him,  but  w^ere  overtaken 
and  shot  on  the  spot.  The  whole  district 
was  now  encumbered  by  half-dispersed 
hordes  of  the  enemy,  which,  as  the  cavalry 
overtook  them,  resisted  more  or  less,  and 
after  the  sun  set  the  duty  became  full  of 
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|)eril  in  unknown  ground.  Thus,  when 
darkness  fell,  many  of  the  dragoons  went 
astray;  some  fell  into  ambuscades,  and 
several  were  killed  or  wounded  before  the 
villages  in  the  Plain  of  Ohardeh,  where 
they  were  to  bivouac  for  the  night,  were 
reached. 

Amonsr    the    latter   who    suffered    was 

CD 

Wodrow's  reckless  and  light-hearted  com- 
rade, Toby  Chace,  whom,  v/hen  Leslie 
Colville  came  up  wdth  Baker's  staff,  he 
found  dvino'  of  a  dreadful  tulwar  wound, 
inflicted  in  combat  against  great  odds 
after  his  horse  had  been  shot  under  him. 

This  was  just  outside  the  village  named 
Killa  Kazi,  which  was  surrounded  by  a 
very  high  loop-holed  wall,  within  which 
the  native  cavahy  had  dismounted  for  the 
night,  each  trooper  lying  beside  his  horse. 

Toby's  wound  had  been  given  by  one 
dreadful  slash,  and  extended  from  the 
chest   to  the  thighs,   laying   the  body  so 
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completely  opoD,  that  water  as  he  drank 
it  from  Robert  Wodrow's  wooden  bottle, 
actually  trickled  from  his  viscera,  yet  he 
was  wonderfully  composed,  and  by  his 
own  medical  skill  Wodrow,  who  supported 
Toby's  head,  knew  that  it  was  all  over 
with  him. 

'  Ah,  Bob,  I'll  be  gone  in  a  brace  of 
shakes,'  said  he,  speaking  slowly  at  long 
intervals,  and  while  his  teeth  chattered 
with  agony  and  the  dew  of  death  glittered 
on  his  forehead  in  the  bright  moonlight ; 
'  the  folks  in  England,  who  live  at  home 
at  ease,  know  nothing  of  this  sort  of  thing, 
thank  God  !  Take  my  silver  flask,  Bob, 
and  keep  it — keep  it  in  memory  of  poor 
Toby  Chace.  It  is  all  I  have  now  worth 
offering  you.  A  girl  gave  it  to  me  in — in 
happier  times  at  Ascot,  one  whose  shoes  I 
was  not  worthy  to  tie — but  she  married 
another  fellow  anyhow.' 

After  this  his  voice  died  away,  his  senses 
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seemed  to  wander,  and  whispering,  with  a 
sudden  tenderness  of  manner,  '  Mother, 
kiss  me,'  he  turned  his  face  to  the  right 
aod  ceased  to  live. 

After  a  time  Robert  Wodrow,  carefully 
and  tenderly  as  a  brother  would  have  done, 
rolled  the  dead  hussar  in  a  horse-rug  and 
buried  him  under  one  of  the  tall  poplar- 
trees  that  shade  the  village  wall,  and  there 
he  was  left  in  his  lonely  grave,  v/hen  next 
morning  the  cavalry  rode  oi?  for  a  recon- 
naisance. 

So  narrow  were  the  paths  they  had  to 
pursue  that  they  proceeded  in  single  files 
till  they  struck  on  the  great  road  to  Ghuz- 
nee  and  swept  along  it  at  a  gallop,  finding 
at  every  pace  of  the  way  abandoned  tents, 
baggage,  cooking  utensils,  and  dying  Cabul 
ponies — the  abandoned  spoil  of  the  Kohis- 
tanies,  Ghilzies,  Logaris,  and  others  who 
had  come  to  fight  the  British,  but  had  lost 
heart  and  fled. 
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Four  days  afterwards  Leslie  Colville 
found  himself  enteriug  Cabul,  when  Sir 
Frederick  Roberts  rode  into  it  publicly, 
accompanied  by  the  son  of  the  Ameer,  for 
Yakoub  Khan,  imbrued  as  his  hands  were 
with  the  blood  of  the  Embassy,  and  incul- 
pated with  the  actors  in  its  destruction, 
was  too  cunning  to  accompany  the  British 
forces,  at  the  head  of  whom  rode  the 
squadron  of  the  9th  Royal  Lancers. 

Possession  of  Cabul  was  now  taken  in 
the  name  of  Queen  Victoria.  The  royal 
standard  was  hoisted  on  the  Bala  Hissar ; 
our  Horse  Artillery  guns  thundered  forth 
a  salute,  and  three  rinoino'  British  cheers 
rang  along  the  ranks  for  the  Empress  of 
India. 

The  punishment  of  the  perpetrators  of 
the  outrao^e  at  the  Residency,  the  terrible 
explosion  at  the  Bala  Hissar,  and  the 
fighting  that  ensued  at  the  Shutargardan 
Pass  and  the  Sirkai  Kotal,   lie  somewhat 
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apart  from  our  narrative ;  but  we  cannot 
omit  that  which  ensued  at  the  Khoord 
Cabul  and  other  defiles. 

On  the  7th  of  the  month  after  the  capi- 
tal was  taken,  Macpherson's  Flying  Column 
marched  down  the  savage  valley,  clearing 
it  of  straggling  bands  of  the  enemy,  from 
the  tomb  of  Baba  Issah  to  the  banks  of 
the  Cabul  river,  but  not  without  a  sharp 
fight  at  the  former  place,  where  Mahmoud 
Shah  and  a  band  of  select  and  most  des- 
perate Ghazis  had  taken  post  and  resisted 
to  the  last,  courting  that*  death  in  battle 
to  which  they  had  vowed  and  devoted 
themselves. 

'Everyone  who  said  "Lord,  Lord  !"  two 
hundred  years  ago  was  deemed  a  Chris- 
tian,' says  Charles  Reade ;  '  but  there  are 
no  earnest  men  now.' 

However,  Mahmoud  Shah  and  his  Ghil- 
zies,  like_  the  Mahdi  and  his  followers 
in  Egypt,   were  terribly  in  earnest  about 
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their  work  of  religion  and  slaughter. 
Shouting  'Allah!  Allah!  Allah!'  they 
resisted  with  juzail  and  tulwar,  shield, 
pistol,  and  charah,  till  they  were  all  shot 
down,  and  lay  over  each  other  piled  in  one 
great  heap,  all  clad  in  white,  but  gashed 
and  bloody,  and  among  the  last  who  fell 
was  Mahmoud  Shah,  who  was  last  seeu, 
with  his  back  to  the  holy  tomb  of  Baba 
Issah,  standing  across  the  dead  body  of 
his  favourite  white  Arab,  with  eight  of  the 
5th  Ghoorkas  dead  at  his  feet,  an  empty 
horse-pistol  in  his  left  hand,  a  blood- 
dripping  tulwar  in  his  right,  and  six 
bayonet  wounds  in  his  body, 

'  The  least  a  death  to  nature  !' 

By  this  time  there  had  been  hanged  in 
Oabul  more  than  sixty  Afghans  for  com- 
plicity in  the  slaughter  of  the  Embassy. 

The  European  troops  were  now  quar- 
tered in  the  barracks  of  Yakoub  Khan's 
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late  army  in  the  adjacent  cantonments 
at  Sberpore,  and  soon  after  an  amnesty 
was  granted  to  all  who  had  fought  against 
lis,  while  a  proclamation  was  issued  by 
Sir  Frederick  Roberts  to  the  effect  that, 
in  consequence  of  the  abdication  of  the 
Ameer,  '  and  of  the  outrage  at  the  British 
embassy,  the  British  government  were 
now  compelled  to  occupy  Cabul  and  other 
parts  of  Afghanistan,  and  he  invited  the 
Afghan  authorities,  chiefs,  and  sirdirs  to 
assist  him  to  enforce  ^Drder  in  the  districts 
under  their  control,  and  to  consult  with 
him  conjointly.  The  population  of  the 
occupied  districts  would — it  was  added — 
be  treated  with  justice  and  benevolence  ; 
their  religion  and  customs  would  be  re- 
spected, and  loyalty  and  good  service  to 
the  British  crown  Avould  be  suitably  re- 
warded. On  the  other  hand,  all  offenders 
against  the  new  administration  would  be 
severely  punished.' 
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'  We  have  restored  order  in  Cabul,  and 
punished  all  the  guilty/  wrote  Leslie  Col- 
ville  to  Mary.  *I  have  resigned  my  ap- 
pointment on  the  staff,  deeming  that  I 
have  done  enough  for  honour^  darling ;  and 
now  I  am  coming  home  !' 

And  now  we  must  return  to  Bllinor  and 
her  fate,  while  Colville  is  speeding  home- 
ward as  quickly  as  steam  could  carry  him 
over  land  and  sea. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


THE    FATE    OF   ELLINOR. 


We  left  Ellinor  smarting  keenly  under  the 
memoiy  of  how  Loi^d  Dunkeld  and  the 
two  ladies  of  his  family  ig^nored  all  re- 
cognition of  her  presence  in  the  Jung- 
fern  steig,  and  the  despairing  mood  of 
mind  in  which  she  was  brought  back  by 
Gaiters  and  the  Erau  Wyburg  to  the 
gloomy  house  by  the  Bleichen  Fleet. 

The  expression  of  her  face  at  that  time 
seemed  to  tell  simply  of  one  who  endured 
life  till  death  might  come. 

'  Escape  from  this — oh,  how  to  escape  T 
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she  wailed,  as  she  wrung  her  slender  bands 
in  bitter  helplessness. 

Her  windows  were  always  fastened  be- 
yond her  power  of  opening  them,  and  the 
water  of  the  Fleet  was  fully  twenty  feet 
below  them,  so  escape  in  that  direction 
was  not  to  be  thoug^ht  of. 

The  evening  of  the  fourth  day  of  her 
intolerable  captivity  was  drawing  to  a 
close  when  Ellinor  made  a  discovery  by 
the  merest  chance. 

That  which  appeared  to  be  the  back 
of  the  antique  wardrobe  in  her  room 
proved  in  reality  to  be  a  door,  though 
partially  concealed  by  garments  hung  on 
pegs  screwed  into  it. 

A  door  !  Whither  did  it  lead  ?  To  ask 
Lenchen  would  at  once  excite  suspicion, 
and  perhaps  deprive  her  of  the  power  of 
utilising  it  if  possible.  This  discovery 
excited  her  alarm  more  than  hope  or 
curiosity,  for  though  she  was  able  as  yet 
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to  secure  her  cbamber-door  on  the  inside 
at  night — or  was  permitted  to  do  so — 
her  privacy  might,  she  naturally  thought, 
be  violated  at  any  time  by  this  new  and 
unexpected  avenue,  which  she  resolved  to 
explore. 

The  door-handle  yielded  to  her  touch  ; 
it  fell  backward,  and  she  found  a  comfort- 
able, but  narrow,  old  oak  stair,  the  steps 
of  which  were  mouldy,  damp,  and  worm- 
eaten.  It  descended  at  an  angle^  within 
the  thickness  of  the  solid  wall,  some  forty 
steps  or  so,  and  ended  in  an  opening  that 
was  without  any  door,  and  immediately 
overhung  the  canaL  Rusty  hinges  in  the 
jambs  showed  that  a  door  had  once  closed 
this  entrance  to  the  house,  but  it  had 
probably  fallen  to  pieces  and  never  been 
replaced. 

In  short,  it  was  simply  one  of  the  many 
back  entrances  from  the  water,  of  which 
the  mercantile  community  in  many  parts 
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of  Hamburg  still  avail  themselves,  and 
sliQ-wed  that  at  one  time,  and  before  that 
of  its  declension,  the  house  of  Herr  Wy- 
burg  had  been  the  residence  of  some 
wealthy  trader,  whose  boats  had  been  row- 
€d  or  pulled  up  to  his  private  door  from 
the  Brandenburger  Hafen  and  under  the 
Scharstein  Bridge. 

Here  was  a  source  of  escape  suddenly 
found,  and  of  which  she  might  avail  her- 
self; but  the  only  boats  she  had  ever  seen 
pass  that  way  were  those  of  the  Vierlander 
vegetable  dealers,  and  how  was  she  to 
make  known  to  these  people  her  peril  and 
her  wishes? 

Frau  Wyburg  had  said  to  her  more  than 
once,  '  When  in  tribulation  there  is  no- 
thing like  keeping  your  mind  easy  and 
trusting  in  the  unexpected.' 

And  now  the  unexpected  had  come. 

Dusk  was  closing — almost  darkness — as 
she  stood  there  looking  at  the  gloomy  and 
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turbid  water  of  the  Fleet,  across  which 
lights  from  the  house  windows  were 
already  casting  dim  and  tremulous  lines  of 
radiance,  while  she  felt  her  heart  beating 
wildly  as  prayer  and  agony  mingled  in  her 
soul  toscether ;  but  the  former  was  re- 
sponded  to,  for  even  while  she  stood  there 
she  saw  a  boat  approaching,  pulled  along 
by  four  seamen,  and  containing  about 
a  dozen  soldiers,  to  whom  she  called 
aloud  for  succour.  They  responded  by 
banter,  and  were  about  to  push  past  on 
their  way  when  a  cry  of  despair  escaped 
her,  and  then  she  heard  the  voice  of  one 
who  seemed  to  be  in  authority  issue  an 
order. 

The  boat  was  steered  in  close  to  the  en- 
trance, and  she  sprang  on  board  to  find 
herself  among  a  party  of  Uhlans,  who 
were  all  armed  with  their  carbines,  and 
were  under  the  command  of  him  who  had 
just  spoken — the  fair-haired  young  Barou 
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Kolandsburg — and  were  a  patrol  of  the 
picket  from  the  Dammthor  Barracks  in 
pursuit  of  two  conscript  deserters. 

Overcome  by  the  intensity  of  her  agita- 
tion, Ellinor  was  about  to  sink  down  in  a 
kind  of  heap,  as  it  were,  when  his  arm 
went  round  her  in  support. 

'  My  God  !'  he  exclaimed  ;  '  my  God,  it 
is  the  Fraulein  Ellinor!' 

He  gave  a  wild,  inquiring  glance  at  the- 
house  from  which  she  had  come,  but  its 
sombre  mass  gave  him  no  information ;  he 
then  took  her  death-cold  hands  in  his  car- 
essingly, and  looked  entreatingly — en- 
couragingly— into  her  drawn  and  tragic 
face. 

To  him  a  great  pity  and  horror,  with 
much  of  blank  wonder,  were  emphasised 
by  its  haggard  expression,  and  her  dazed, 
sunken  eyes,  as  she  clung  to  him,  and  he 
felt  he  had  no  time  then — as  military  duty 
sternly  required  him  to  proceed — to    in- 
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quire  into  the  what,  the  vrherefore,  and  the 
how  she  came  to  be  there ! 

He  felt  only  sorrow  and  intense  disma}^ 
lie  knew  not  of  what,  but  was  only  certain 
that  she  had  escaped  death,  or  that 
something  else  very  dreadful  must  have 
occurred. 

He  felt  thankful,  however,  that  he  had 
saved  her  in  this  sudden  and  unexpected 
manner  from  some  of  the  '  perils  of  nine- 
teenth century  civilisation,'  as  the  author 
of  '  Altiora  Peto  '  calls  them. 

By  his  order,  the  boat's  head  was  put 
round,  and  pulled  away  for  the  nearest 
landing-place — the  Pulverthbrugge,  from 
whence  he  could  have  her  conveyed  at  once 
to  Altona. 

When  again  he  saw  her  on  the  following 
day  in  the  pretty  drawing-room  of  the 
villa,  with  her  head  resting  on  Mary's 
shoulder  and  Mary's  arm  round  her,  and 
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Mrs.  Deroubigne  hovering  near,  thougli 
colourless  as  a  lily,  she  was  scarcely  like 
the  same  ghastly  and  hunted  creature  he 
had  rescued  in  the  boat,  from  whom  he 
had  so  much  to  learn,  and  whose  adven- 
tures had  been  so  perilous. 

She  looked  so  pretty — so  beautiful  in- 
deed— in  her  simple  cotton  morning  dress, 
with  its  delicate  crisp  puffs  and  frillings, 
with  her  gentle  eyes  and  pure,  perfect 
face,  that  the  young  baron  sighed  to  think 
she  was  not,  and  never  might  be,  his ! 

And  3^et  she  owed  him,  by  the  chance 
of  fate,  a  mighty  debt  of  gratitade. 

Her  story  was  barely  concluded  when, 
with  something  that  sounded  very  naughty 
on  his  lips  in  his  anger,  he  put  his  sword 
under  his  arm  and  departed  to  look  after 
that  schelm  Sleath  and  the  Wyburgs  too. 

'  Poor  foolish  Ellinor,'  thought  he,  as  he 
galloped  his  horse  towards  the  Eathhaus 
Strasse,  '  if  she  could  not  love,  she  always 
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had  a  look  of  passionless  affection  for  me 
— warm  friendship  shall  I  call  it?  Yet 
her  bright  face  was  somewhat  delusive, 
for  she  would  never  love,  nor  flirt,  nor 
even  chatter  nonsense  with  me/ 

Elliuor  knew  not  exactly  the  names  of 
those  who  had  been  in  leagfue  with  Sleath 
against  her,  nor  could  she  describe  the 
exact  locality  of  the  house  in  which  they 
had  detaiued  her,  but  the  baron  knew 
where  he  had  found  her,  and  with  the 
police  and  some  of  the  Uhlans  vvdio  had 
been  with  him  on  the  preceding  night, 
proceeded  by  boat  up  the  Bleichen  Fleet ; 
but,  just  as  they  were  about  to  penetrate 
by  the  open  back  entrance,  a  loud  explo- 
sion was  heard  high  over  head,  and  a 
quantity  of  bricks,  tiles,  and  old  timber 
came  tumbling  down  to  splash  in  the 
canal. 

'  Der  Teufel !  what  is  this  !'  exclaimed 
the  baron,  ^are  we  at  the  siege  of  Paris 
again  ?' 
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But,  though  the  house  was  closely  ex- 
amined, the  mingled  tragedy  and  cata- 
strophe which  Herr  "Wyburg's  revengeful 
scheme  had  brought  about  was  never  quite 
explained. 

Mr.  John  Gaiters  heard  betimes  of  a 
dead  and  mangled  body,  answering  to  the 
description  of  his  master,  being  discover- 
ed in  the  half-blown-up  house ;  and  found 
himself  without  a  place  and  also  without  a 
character. 

He  applied  a  cambric  handkerchief — one 
of  Sir  Redmond's — to  his  eyes,  and  then 
anathematised  them.  He  then  took  pos- 
session of  his  late  master's  portmanteaux 
at  the  'Hotel  Russie,' lit  a  cigarette,  and 
went  leisurely  on  board  the  London  steamer 
at  the  Hafenbasin,  and  Hamburg  knew 
him  no  more. 

The  public  prints  had  made  all  inter- 
ested therein,  aware  that  Leslie  Colville  and 
another,  described  variously  as  Taimar  of 
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tlie  Guide  Corps,  and  Corporal  Wodrow  of 
the  lOtli  Hussars,  had  escaped  the  massacre 
and  were  safe. 

Colville  safe  and  living  still !  What  an 
awful  burden  was  now  doubly  lifted  from 
the  heart  of  Mary — a  heart  too  full  for 
words. 

It  was  natural  for  her  to  have  hope  at 
her  years  ;  but  the  tidings  of  the  slaughter 
at  the  E^esidency  seemed  to  crush  all  hope 
for  ever. 

A  telegram  first  came  from  Colville,  and 
ere  long  there  was  actually  a  letter  from 
EiObert  "Wodrow. 

*  Forgive  me,  beloved  EUinor,  as  I  have 
forgiven  and  forgotten  a  portion  of  our 
past,'  he  wrote,  gently  and  humbl3\  '  Be- 
cause that  fellow  Sleath  was  a  rascal,  you 
do  not  mean  to  go  through  life  ^'a  maiden 
all  forlorn."  And  so  you  still  stick  to  me 
alone,  in  spite  of  what  people  may  say — a 
poor  corporal  of  Hussars  as  yet.     When  I 
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think  of  you  sought  after,  admired,  and 
doubtless  loved  by  dozens  of  fellows,  bet- 
ter a  thousand  degrees  than  luckless  Bob 
Wodrow ;  I  can  but  trust  to  your  heart 
holding  the  memory  of  me  against  them 
all — for  a  memory  it  may  be,  Ellinor,  as  I 
am  not  out  of  this  perilous  Afghanistan 
yet — and  a  year  ago  I  never  thought  to 
be  here, 

"  The  poison  is  yet  in  my  brain,  love, 
The  thorn  in  my  flesh,  for  you  know 
'Twas  only  a  year  ago,  love, 
'Twas  only  a  year  ago."  ' 

And  Ellinor  wept  as  she  read  the  words 
his  hands  had  traced. 

A  few  more  references  to  history. 

A  clasp  for  Oharasiah  was  ordered  to  be 
worn  with  the  war  medal,  but  ere  he  saw 
Ellinor,  Robert  Wodrow  had  yet  to  win  the 
bronze  star  awarded  to  all  who  shared  in 
Roberts's  famous  march  to  Candahar. 

'  After  all  the  peril  faced  and  glory  won, 

VOL.  Tll.  T 
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are  we  to  give  up  Canclaliar — after  all?^ 
was  the  ever-recurring  question  among  the 
soldiers  of  our  army,  as  they  marched 
back  to  India,  and  felt  that,  though 
Eoberts  had  restored  our  prestige,  all  the 
honour  gained  in  battle  would  be  lost  if 
we  failed  to  retain  Candahar. 

Through  the  gates  of  that  city  have  all 
the  great  conquerors  of  India  come — 
Alexander  and  Timor,  Genghis  Khan  and 
Nadir  Shah  ;  it  bars  the  approach  to  India 
from  the  north  and  west,  and  tbe  power 
that  holds  it — as  one  day  Hussia  will — 
commands  both  Cabul  and  Herat. 

The  facilities  for  attacking  India  from 
it  are  innumerable,  and,  as  Sir  Edward 
Hamley  has  it,  *  I  believe  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  all  Indians  is  that  there  is  no 
territory  on  w^hich  it  would  be  more  peril- 
ous to  give  our  enemy  the  chance  of  win- 
ning a  battle  than  our  Indian  Empire.' 

General  Roberts,  in   a    minute   to    tbe 
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Government,  29tli  May,  1880,  urged  '  that 
our  grasp  on   Candahar  should    never  be 
loosened/  and  that  its  military  retention 
was  of  vital  importance  to  us  in  all  wars 
connected  with  the  Afghans  or  Russians 
in  Central  Asia.     Lord  Napier  of  Magdala, 
Sir  George  Lawrence,  Sir   Henry  Eawlin- 
son,  and  all  other  high  authorities  on  Indian 
military  affairs,  have  spoken  or  written  in 
the  same  tone  on  this  all-important  sub- 
ject ;    yet,    in  defiance    of   their   opinions, 
Candahar  was  handed  over  to  the  Ameer, 
and  since  then  the  Russian  eagle  has  laid 
its  talons  on  Merv ! 


T  2 
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CHAPTER  XYII. 

AMONG  THE  BIRKS  OF  INVEEMAY. 

*  Home  at  last !'  exclaimed  Leslie  Colville, 
aloud  but  to  himself  iu  the  excess  of  his 
joy,  as  his  train  from  Dover  went  clanking 
in  to  crowded  and  busy  Charing-Cross 
Station.  '  Home  at  last !  How  jolly  it  is 
to  see  the  English  faces,  the  familiar  sights 
and  hear  the  familiar  sounds  acjain — and 
to  be  once  more  in  mufti !' 

*  Globe  —  Grajyhic  —  'Lustraied  News  — 
Punch!''  He  listened  to  the  calls  of  the 
newsboys  as  if  they  sang  sweet  music ; 
and   for   days   past   he   had    thought   of, 
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whistled,  and  hummed  the  burden  of  an 
old  Scottish  song  he  had  heard  his  nurse 
sing  long  ago — 

'  Hame,  hame,  hame,  oh,  fain  wad  I  be ; 
Hame,  hame,  hame,  in  my  ain  countrie !' 

And  the  desire  had  become  a  realization— 
a  fact. 

*  And  now  to  meet  my  darling !'  he 
thought,  as  he  plunged  into  a  well-horsed 
hansom,  and,  leaving  his  luggage  to  follow, 
was  driven  at  a  tearing  pace  towards 
Grosvenor  Square,  for  which  the  residence 
at  Altona  had  been  gladly  quitted  by  Mrs. 
Deroubigne  and  her  two  charges, 

'  Journeys  of  a  few  hundred  miles  are 
no  longer  described  in  these  days  of  ours,' 
says  Charles  Reade  ;  nor  those  of  thou- 
sands at  the  rate  we  travel,  so  we  have 
not  detailed  the  journey  of  Colville. 

At  last  it  was  ended,  and  he  was  with 
her. 
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Mary's  pulses  were  leaping  witli  excite- 
ment when  they  met,  and  she  felt  herself 
in  his  tender  and  prolonged  embrace, 
though  it  all  seemed  a  delicious  and  deli- 
rious dream,  from  which  she  might  waken 
and  again  weep  for  him  as  dead,  or  as  still 
expecting  him. 

It  was  well-nigh  a  year  since  they  had 
parted,  a  year  of  many  startling  events, 
months  since  a  line  had  been  exchanged 
between  them  ;  and  who  could  blame  them 
if,  for  a  little  time,  they  forgot  all  the 
world,  and  everything  else,  but  each  other  ? 

'  How  strange  to  think  that  this  is  the 
last  walk  we  shall  have  together  as  lovers,' 
said  Mary,  in  a  soft,  cooing  tone,  as  they 
loitered  by  the  Serpentine  one  evening. 

*  Yes,  when  next  we  promenade  thus  it 
will  be  as  sober  married  folks,'  said  Col- 
ville,  with  his  brightest  smile. 

'  Dear — dear  Leslie  !' 
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*  Our  courtship  days  have  been  cbequered 
certaiDly,  but  the  end  is  a  happy  one.' 

'  Happy  we  have  been  from  the  moment 
we  had  perfect  faith  in  each  other,  with 
one  dreadful  interval,'  said  Mary,  with  a 
little  sob  in  her  throat,  as  she  thought  of 
the  first  tidings  from  Cabul ;  '  could  I  but 
see  my  pet  Ellinor  even  half  so  happy !' 

'  Her  days  for  fullest  happiness  will 
come  in  time — and,  dearest  Mary,  if  all 
these  lawyer  fellows.  Horning  and  Tailzie, 
tell  mo  is  true,  I  shall  put  a  coronet  on 
your  golden  hair,  and  you  shall  be  my 
Lady  Colville  of  Ochiltree,'  said  he,  laugh- 
ingly. 

*  Oh,  to  go  home  again  !'  said  Mary,  who 
was  thinking  more  of  Birkwoodbrae  than 
a  peerage  and  a  house  in  Tyburnia.  *  I  was 
always  a  great  knitter  at  odd  times,  Leslie, 
and  half  the  old  people  at  Kirktoun-Mail- 
ler  benefited  thereby.  I  was  born  among 
my  old  people,  and  long  so  much — amid 
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my  own  great  bappiuess — to  see  them 
ODce  again.  It  seems  ages  since  I  came 
away.' 

^  And  see  them  you  shall  in  a  little  time 
now,  darling,  for  tliere  we  shall  spend  our 
honeymoon.' 

And  then  that  season,  so  important  in 
human  life  and  human  love,  was  spent  as 
Colville  had  promised,  and  to  Mary  supreme 
was  the  delight  of  wandering  over  all  the 
old  familiar  places  again  and  again  with 
him— the  trout-pool  where  they  had  first 
met  and  he  had  lifted  her  ofE  the  stone  ; 
the  Linn ;  the  Holyhill ;  the  Miller's  Acre ; 
under  the  old  gate  with  the  legend  on  its 
lintel,  and  wliere  again  she  could  train  her 
flowers,  and  feed  her  chickens  that  looked 
like  balls  of  galden  fluff,  while  the  '  siller 
birks' — the  Birks  of  Invermay — cast  their 
shadows  over  her  again. 

She  was  back  again  in  her  old  groove 
as  if  she  had  never  left  it — to  train  her 
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roses  and  clematis,  to  sow  mignonette  and 
sweet-scented  stocks,  and  plant  white  lilies 
for  Ellinor  to  paint  from  ;  and,  with  Jack 
by  her  side,  with  a  solid  silver  collar 
(though  one  with  spikes  would  better  have 
suited  his  pugnacious  propensities),  to 
wander  when  dewy  evening  was  falling, 
when  the  sheep  were  nibbling  the  grass 
briskly  and  monotonously  ;  and  a  gleam 
came  from  the  old  ingle-lum  of  the  kitchen, 
where  Elspat  was  rolling  out  barley-meal 
cakes,  and  where  everything  spoke  of 
home — now  more  than  ever  home  ! 

'  You  see,  Leslie  darling,'  said  she,  '  I 
feel  for  this  place — we  feel,  Ellinor  and  I 
— as  no  one  else  ever  could,  having  always, 
during  the  lifetime  of  papa  and  ever  after, 
looked  upon  it  as  our  own.' 

'  And  your  own  it  is,  pet  Mary.' 

*  And  no  other  place,  however  grand  or 
beautiful,  could  be  like  a  home  to  us.' 

The  luxuries  with  which  Colville  could 
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surround  her — luxuries  too  great  for  a 
mansion  so  small  then — her  carriage- 
horses,  her  pair  of  ponies,  her  white  Arab 
pad  (all  stabled  as  yet  at  tlie  '  Dunkeld 
Arms  '),  her  set  of  sables,  her  jewellery, 
and  Parisian  toilettes,  her  retinue  of  ser- 
vants were  the  topics  of  '  the  countryside,' 
and  were  duly  descanted  on  by  Mademoi- 
selle Eosette  Patchouli  for  the  edification 
of  her  ladies ;  and  the  Honourable  Blanche 
Gabrielle,  with  her  elevated  eyebrows, 
foreign  tricks  of  manner,  and  incipient 
little  French  moustache,  thought  with 
anger  of  all  she  had  lost. 

The  pompous  old  lord,  with  his  facial 
angle  a  la  Louis  XIV.,  and  his  cold- 
blooded yet  perfectly  aristocratic  lady, 
would  gladly  have  shed  the  light  of  their 
countenances  over  Birkwoodbrae,  but  there 
Mary's  Christianity  ended  ;  and  she  w^ould 
have  nothing  of  them,  despite  all  good  old 
Dr.  Wodrow  could  urge. 
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Robert  was  returning  au  officer,  witli  a 
well-earned  cluster  of  medals  on  his  breast, 
and  he  was  coming  straight  to  Kirktoun- 
Mailler  and  to  her.  So  Eliinor  often 
seated  herself  on  a  mossy  bank,  and,  lean- 
ing her  head  of  rich  brown  hair  against 
the  white  stem  of  a  silver  birch,  would 
give  herself  up  to  memory,  and  many  a 
happy  and  repentant  thought ;  while  tears 
fell  from  her  eyes — she  was  so  happy ! 

A  little  time  ago  it  would  have  been 
fcorture  for  Eliinor  to  look  upon  scenes  so 
associated  with  Robert  Wodrow,  the  lover 
she  had  wronged  and  lost  and  mourned 
for ;  and  it  was  painful  still  to  do  so, 
though  her  heart  throbbed  with  hope  and 
joy,  as  he  was  returning  to  her  with  the 
rank  and  position  he  had  predicted  to  his 
mother. 

So  Robert  Wodrow  will  win  the  one 
woman  of  his  heart  I  Hand  and  hand 
they  will  go   forward    together  into  that 
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new  existence — that  new  world  of  tame, 
married  life,  as  it  is  deemed  ;  but  to  them, 
a  world  of  trust  and  love  it  will  be  ;  while 
explanations  and  memories  of  the  sweet 
and  bitter  and  perilous  past  will  come  in 
due  course  with  the  current  of  their  own 
happy  and  mutual  thoughts. 


THE  END. 
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I.— SAM  SLICK'S  NATURE  AND  HUMAN  NATURE. 

"The  first  volume  of  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Blackett's  Standard  Library  of  Cheap  Editions 
forms  a  very  good  beginning  to  what  will  doubtless  be  a  very  successful  undertaking 
'Nature  and  Human  Nature  '  is  one  of  the  best  of  Sam  Slick's  witty  and  humorous  pro- 
ductions, and  well  entitled  to  the  large  circulation  which  it  cannot  fail  to  obtain  in  its 
present  convenient  and  cheap  shape.  The  volume  combines  with  the  great  recommend  i- 
tions  of  a  clear,  bold  type  and  good  paper,  the  lesser,  but  attractive  merits  of  being  well 
illustrated  and  elegantly  bound." — Morning  Post. 


IL— JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

"  The  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  this  interesting  work  will  doubtless  meet  with  great 
success.  John  Halifax,  the  hero  of  this  most  beautiful  story,  is  no  ordinary  hero,  and 
this  his  history  is  no  ordinary  book.  It  is  a  full-length  portrait  of  a  true  gentleman,  one 
of  nature's  own  nobility.  It  is  also  the  history  of  a  home,  and  a  thoroughly  English  one. 
The  work  abounds  in  incident,  and  many  of  the  scenes  are  full  of  graphic  power  and  true 
pathos.    It  is  a  book  that  few  will  read  without  becoming  wiser  and  better." — Scotsman. 

"  This  story  is  very  interesting.  The  attachment  between  John  Halifax  and  his  wife  is 
beautifully  painted,  as  are  the  pictures  of  their  domestic  life,  and  the  growing  up  of  their 
children;  and  the  conclusion  of  the  book  is  beautiful  and  touching." — Athenaeum. 


IIL— THE  CRESCENT  AND  THE  CROSS. 

BY  ELIOT  WARBURTON. 

"Independent  of  its  value  as  an  original  narrative,  and  its  useful  and  interesting 
information,  this  work  is  remarkable  for  the  colouring  power  and  play  of  fancy  with 
which  its  descriptions  are  enlivened.  Among  its  greatest  and  most  lasting  charms  is  its 
reverent  and  serious  spirit." — Quarterly  Review. 

"  Mr.  Warburton  has  fulfilled  the  promise  of  his  title-page.  The  '  Eealities  of  Eastern 
Tri^vel'  are  described  with  a  vividness  which  invests  them  with  deep  and  abiding  inter- 
est; while  the  'Romantic'  adventures  which  the  enterprising  tourist  met  with  in  his 
course  are  narrated  with  a  spirit  which  shows  how  mach  he  enjoyed  these  reliefs  from 
the  ennui  of  every-day  life." — Globe. 


lY.— NATHALIE. 

BY  JULIA  KAVANAGH. 


"'Nathalie' is  Miss  Kavanagh's  best  imaginative  effort.  Its  manner  is  gracious  and 
attractive.  Its  matter  is  good.  A  sentiment,  a  tenderness,  are  commanded  by  he.r  which 
are  as  individual  as  they  are  elegant.  We  should  not  soon  come  to  an  end  were  we  to 
specify  all  the  delicate  touches  and  attractive  pictures  which  place  '  NathaUe  '  high  among 
books  of  its  class." — Athenaeum. 


v.— A  WOMAN'S  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  WOMEN. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  "JOHN  HALIFAX,   GENTLEMAN." 

"These  thoughts  are  good  and  humane.  They  are  thoughts  we  would  wish  women  to 
think:  they  are  much  more  to  the  purpose  than  the  treatises  upon  the  women  and  daugh- 
ters of  England,  which  were  fashionable  some  years  ago,  and  these  thoughts  mark  the 
progress  of  opinion,  and  indicate  a  higher  tone  of  character,  and  a  juster  estimate  of 
woman's  position." — Atlienmum. 

"This  excellent  book  is  characterised  by  good  sense,  good  taste,  and  feeling,  and  ia 
written  in  an  earnest,  philanthropic,  as  well  as  practical  spirit." — Morning  Pest. 
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VI.— ADAM  GRAEME  OF  MOSSGRAY. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

•"Adam  Graeme'  is  a  story  awakening  genuine  emotions  of  interest  and  delight  by  its 
admirable  pictures  of  Scottish  life  and  scenery.  The  plot  is  cleverly  complicated,  and 
there  is  great  vitality  in  the  dialogue,  and  remarkable  brilliancy  in  the  descriptive  pas- 
sages, as  who  that  has  read  'Margaret  Maitland '  would  not  be  prepared  to  expect? 
But  the  story  has  a  'mightier  magnet  still,'  in  the  healthy  tone  which  pervades  it,  in  its 
feminine  delicacy  of  thought  and  diction,  and  in  the  truly  womanly  tenderness  of  it8 
sentiments.  The  eloquent  author  sets  before  us  the  essential  attributes  of  Christian 
virtue,  their  deep  and  silent  workings  in  the  heart,  and  their  beautiful  manifestations  in 
the  life,  with  a  delicacy,  a  power,  and  a  truth  which  can  hardly  be  surpassed." — Morning 
Post. 


VII.— SAM  SLICK'S  WISE  SAWS  AND 
MODERN  INSTANCES. 

"We  have  not  the  slightest  intention  to  criticise  this  book.  Its  reputation  is  made,  and 
will  stand  as  long  as  that  of  Scott's  or  Bulwer's  novels.  The  remarkable  originality  of 
its  purpose,  and  the  happy  description  it  affords  of  American  life  and  manners,  still  con- 
tinue the  subject  of  universal  admiration.  To  say  thus  much  is  to  say  enough,  though  we 
must  just  mention  that  the  new  edition  forms  a  part  of  the  Publishers'  Cheap  Standard 
Library,  which  has  included  some  of  the  very  best  specimens  of  light  literature  that  ever 
have  been  written." — Messenger. 


VIIL— CARDINAL  WISEMAN'S  RECOLLECTIONS 
OF  THE  LAST  FOUR  POPES. 

"  A  picturesque  book  on  Eome  and  its  ecclesiastical  sovereigns,  by  an  eloquent  Bom&n 
Catholic.  Cardinal  Wiseman  has  here  treated  a  special  subject  with  so  much  generality 
and  geniality  that  his  recollections  will  excite  no  ill-feeling  in  those  who  are  most  con- 
scientiously opposed  to  every  idea  of  human  infallibility  represented  if^  Papal  domination." 
— Athenasum. 


IX.— A  LIFE  FOR  A  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEIMAN." 

"We  are  always  glad  to  welcome  Mrs.  Cr.aik.  She  writes  from  her  own  convic- 
tions, and  she  has  the  power  not  only  to  conceive  clearly  what  it  is  that  she  wishes  to 
pay,  but  to  express  it  in  language  effective  and  vigorous.  In  '  A  Life  for  a  Life '  she  is 
fortimate  in  a  good  subject,  and  she  has  produced  a  work  of  strong  effect  The 
reader,  having  read  the  book  through  for  the  story,  will  be  apt  (if  he  be  of  our  per- 
suasion) to  return  and  read  again  many  pages  and  passages  with  greater  pleasure 
than  on  a  first  perusal.  The  whole  book  is  replete  with  a  graceful,  tender  deli- 
cacy; and,  in  addition  to  its  other  merits,  it  is  written  in  good  careful  English." — 
Athenceuin. 

"' A  Life  for  a  Life '  is  a  book  of  a  high  class.  The  characters  are  depicted  with  a 
masterly  hand ;  the  events  are  dramatically  set  forth ;  tho  descriptions  of  scenery  and 
sketches  of  society  are  admirably  penned;  moreover,  the  work  has  an  object — a  clearly 
defined  moral — most  poetically,  most  beautifully  drawn,  and  through  all  there  is  that 
strong,  refiective  mind  visible  which  lays  bare  the  human  heart  and  human  mind  to  the 
very  core." — Morning  Post. 


X.— THE  OLD  COURT  SUBURB. 

BY  LEIGH  HUNT. 

"A  book  which  has  afforded  us  no  slight  gratification." — Athmseum. 

"  From  the  mixture  of  description,  anecdote,  biography,  and  criticism,  this  book  is  very 
pleasant  reading." — Spectator. 

"  A  more  agreeable  and  entertaining  book  has  not  been  published  aiuoe  Boswell  pr(^ 
Jaced  his  reminiscences  of  Johnson." — Observer. 
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XI.— MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  "  THE  VALLEY  OP  A  HUNDRED  FIRES," 

"  We  recommend  all  who  are  in  search  of  a  fascinating  novel  to  read  this  work  for 
themselves.  They  will  find  it  well  worth  their  while.  There  are  a  freshness  and  origin- 
ality about  it  quite  charming,  and  there  is  a  certain  nobleness  in  the  treatment  both  of 
sentiment  and  incident  which  is  not  often  found." — Athenxum. 


Xn.— THE  OLD  JUDGE ;  OR,  LIFE  IN  A  COLONY. 

BY  SAM  SLICK. 

"  A  peculiar  interest  attaches  to  sketches  of  colonial  life,  and  readers  could  not  have  a 
safer  guide  than  the  talented  author  of  this  work,  who,  by  a  residence  of  half  a  century, 
has  practically  grasped  the  habits,  manners,  and  social  conditions  of  the  colonists  he  de- 
scribes. All  who  wish  to  form  a  fair  idea  of  the  difBculties  and  pleasures  of  life  in  a  new 
country,  unlike  England  in  some  respects,  yet  like  it  in  many,  should  read  this  book," 
John  Bull. 


Xm.— DARIEN;   OR,  THE  MERCHANT  PRINJE. 

BY  ELIOT  WARBURTON. 

"  This  last  production  of  the  author  of  '  The  Crescent  and  the  Cross '  has  the  same 
elements  of  a  very  wide  popularity.    It  will  please  its  thousands." — Glohe. 

" Eliot  Warburton's  active  and  productive  genius  is  amply  exemplified  in  the  present 
book.  We  have  seldom  met  with  any  work  in  which  the  realities  of  history  and  the 
poetry  of  fiction  were  more  happily  interwoven." — Illustrated  News. 


XIV.— FAMILY  ROMANCE ;  OR,  DOMESTIC  ANNALS 
OF  THE  ARISTOCRACY. 

BY  SIR  BERNARD  BURKE,  ULSTER  KING  OP  ARMS. 

"It  were  impossible  to  praise  too  highly  this  most  interesting  book,  whether  we  should 
have  regard  to  its  excellent  plan  or  its  not  less  excellent  execution.  It  ought  to  be  found 
on  every  drawing-room  table.  Here  you  have  nearly  fifty  captivating  romances  with  the 
pith  of  all  their  interest  preserved  in  undiminished  poignancy,  and  any  one  may  be  read 
in  half  an  hour.  It  is  not  the  least  of  their  merits  that  the  romances  are  founded  on  fact 
— or  what,  at  least,  has  been  handed  down  for  truth  by  long  tradition — and  the  romance 
■of  reality  far  exceeds  the  romance  of  fiction." — Standard. 


XV.— THE  LAIRD  OF  NORLAW. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"We  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  commending  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Blackett'a 
Standard  Library.  For  neatness,  elegance,  and  distinctness  the  volumes  in  this  series 
surpass  anything  with  which  we  are  familiar.  'The  Laird  of  Norlaw'  will  fully  sustain 
the  author's  high  reputation.  The  reader  is  carried  on  from  first  to  last  with  an  energy 
of  sympathy  that  never  flags." — Sunday  Times. 

"  'The  Laird  of  Norlaw'  is  worthy  of  the  author's  reputation.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
-exquisite  of  modern  novels." — Observer. 


XVL— THE  ENGLISHWOMAN  IN  ITALY. 

BY  MRS.  G.  GRETTON. 

"Mrs.  Qretton  had  opportunities  which  rarely  fall  to  the  lot  of  strangers  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  inner  life  and  habits  of  a  part  of  the  Italian  peninsula  which  is  the 
very  centre  of  the  national  crisis.  We  can  praise  her  performance  as  interesting,  unexa^ 
gerated,  and  full  of  opportuoe  instruction." — The  Times. 

"Mrs.  Gretton's  book  is  timely,  life-iike,  and  for  every  reason  to  be  recommended.  It 
is  impossible  to  close  the  book  without  liking  the  writer  as  well  as  the  subject  The  woric 
is  engaging,  because  real.'" — Athenaeum, 
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XVII.— NOTHING  NEW. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"'Nothing  New'  displays  all  those  superior  merits  which  have  made  'John  Halifax 
one  of  the  most  popular  works  of  the  day.    There  is  a  force  and  truthfulness  about  thebe 
tales  which  mark  them  as  the  production  of  no  ordinary  mind,  and  we  cordially  recom- 
mend them  to  the  perusal  of  all  lovers  of  fiction.' — Morning  Post. 


XVIII.— LITE  OF  JEANNE  D'ALBRET,  QUEEN  OF 

NAVARRE. 

BY  MISS  FREER. 

"We  have  read  this  book  with  great  pleasure,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending 
it  to  general  perusal.  It  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  the  industry  and  ability  of  MisB- 
Freer.  Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  her  story  of  the  life  of  Jeanne  D' Alb  ret. 
and  the  narrative  is  as  trustworthy  as  it  is  attractive." — Morning  Post. 


XIX.— THE  VALLEY  OF  A  HUNDRED  FIRES. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS." 

"  If  asked  to  classify  this  work,  we  should  give  it  a  place  between  '  John  Halifax '  and 
'  The  Caxtons.'  " — Standard. 
"  The  spirit  in  which  the  whole  book  is  written  is  reflned  and  good." — Athenseum. 
"  This  is  in  every  sense  a  charming  novel" — Messenger. 


XX.— THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  FORUM ;  OR,  NARRATIVES, 
SCENES,  AND  ANECDOTES  FROM  COURTS  OF  JUSTICE. 

BY  PETER  BURKE,  SERJEANT  AT  LAW. 

"  This  attractive  book  will  be  perused  with  much  interest.  It  contains  a  great  variety 
of  singular  and  highly  romantic  stories." — John  Bull. 

"  A  work  of  singular  interest,  which  can  never  fail  to  charm  and  absorb  the  readers 
attention.  The  present  cheap  and  elegant  edition  includes  the  true  story  of  the  Colleen 
Bawn." — Illustrated  News. 


XXL— ADELE. 

BY   JULIA    KAYANAGH. 

"'Adfele'  is  the  best  work  we  have  read  by  Miss  Kavanagh;  it  is  a  charming  story, 
full  of  delicate  character-painting.  The  interest  kindled  in  the  first  chapter  burns  brightly 
to  the  close." — Athenceum. 

'  '  Adfele'  will  fully  sustain  the  reputation  of  Miss  Kavanagh,  high  as  it  already  ranks." 
^John  Bull. 

"  '  Adfele  '  is  a  love-story  of  very  considerable  pathos  and  power.  It  is  a  very  clever 
novel" — Daily  News. 


XXIL— STUDIES  FROM  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF    "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"These  'Studies '  are  truthful  and  vivid  pictures  of  life,  often  earnest,  always  full  of  right 
feeling,  and  occasionally  lightened  by  touches  of  quiet,  genial  humour.  The  volume  is  re- 
markable for  thought,  sound  sense,  shrewd  observation,  and  kind  and  sympathetic  feeling 
for  all  things  good  and  beautiful" — Morning  Post. 

"These  'Studies  from  Life  '  are  remarkable  for  graphic  power  and  observation.  Th» 
Book  will  not  diminish  the  reputation  of  the  accomplished  author."--5a(wrtfaj/  Review. 
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XXm.— GRANDMOTHER'S  MONEY. 

BY  F.  W.  ROBINSON. 

"We  commencl  'Grandmother's  Money'  to  readers  in  search  of  a  good  novel.    The 
characters  are  true  to  human  nature,  and  the  story  is  interesting." — Athenoeum. 


XXIV.— A  BOOK  ABOUT  DOCTORS. 

BY  JOHN  CORDY  JEAFFRESON. 

"  A  hook  to  he  read  and  re-read ;  fit  for  the  study  as  well  as  the  drawing-room  tahle  and 
the  circulating  library." — Lancet. 

"  This  is  a  pleasant  book  for  the  fireside  season,  and  for  the  seaside  season.  Mr.  Jeaffre- 
Bon  has,  out  of  hundreds  of  volumes,  collected  thousands  of  good  things,  adding  thereto 
much  that  appears  in  print  for  the  first  time,  and  which,  of  course,  gives  increased  value 
to  this  very  readable  book." — Athenoeum. 


XXV.— NO    CHURCH. 

BY  F.  W.  ROBINSON. 

"We  advise  all  who  have  the  opportunity  to  read  this  book.    It  is  well  worth  the 
study." — Athenoeum. 
"A  work  of  great  originality,  merit,  and  power."— *Sfancfard 


XXVI.— MISTRESS  AND  MAID. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"A  good  wholesome  book,  gracefully  written,  and  as  pleasant  to  read  as  it  is  instruc- 
tive."— Athenoeum. 

"  A  charming  tale,  charmingly  told." — Standard. 

"  All  lovers  of  a  good  novel  will  haU  with  delight  another  of  Mra  Craik's  charming 
stories." — John  Bull. 


XXVn.— LOST  AND  SAVED. 

BY  THE  HON.  MRS.  NORTON. 

" '  Lost  and  Saved '  will  be  read  with  eager  interest  by  those  who  love  a  touching  story. 
It  is  a  vigorous  novel." — Times. 

■'  This  story  is  animated,  full  of  exciting  situations  and  stirring  incidents.  The  charac- 
ters are  delineated  with  great  power.  Above  and  beyond  these  elements  of  a  pood  novel, 
there  is  that  indefinable  charm  with  which  true  genius  invests  all  it  touches." — Daily  News. 


XXVIII.— LES  MISERABLES. 

BY  VICTOR  HUGO. 
Authorised  Copyright  English  Translation, 

"The  merits  of  'Les  Miserable s '  do  not  merely  consist  in  the  conception  of  it  as  a 
whole  ;  it  abounds  with  details  of  unequalled  beauty.  M.  Victor  Hugo  has  stamped  upon 
every  page  the  hall-mark  of  genius." — Quarterly  Review. 


XXIX.— BARBARA'S  HISTORY. 

BY  AMELIA  B.  EDWARDS. 

"It  is  not  often  that  we  light  upon  a  novel  of  so  much  merit  and  interest  as 
'Barbara's  History.'  It  is  a  work  conspicuous  for  taste  and  literary  culture.  It  is  a  very 
graceful  and  charming  book,  with  a  well-managed  story,  clearly-cut  characters,  and 
sentiments  expressed  with  an  exquisite  elocution.  The  dialogues  especially  sparkle  with 
renartee.  It  is  a  book  which  the  world  will  like.  This  ia  high  praise  of  a  work  of  art 
and  so  we  intend  it" — The  Times. 
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XXX.— LIFE  OF  THE  REV.  EDWARD  IRVING. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"  A  good  book  on  a  most  interesting  theme." — Times. 

"  A  truly  interesting  and  most  affecting  memoir.  '  Irving's  Life '  ought  to  have  a  niche 
in  every  gallery  of  religious  biography.  There  are  few  lives  that  will  be  foller  of  in- 
stnxction,  interest,  and  consolation." — Saturday  Review. 


XXXL— ST.  OLAVE'S. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JANITA'S  CROSS." 

"  This  novel  is  the  work  of  one  who  possesses  a  great  talent  for  writing,  as  well  as 
experience  and  knowledge  of  the  world.    The  whole  book  is  worth  reading." — Athenoeum. 

■' '  St.  Olave's  '  belongs  to  a  lofty  order  of  fiction.  It  is  a  good  novel,  but  it  is  something 
more.  It  is  written  with  unflagging  ability,  and  it  is  as  even  as  it  is  clever.  The  author 
has  determined  to  do  nothing  short  of  the  best,  and  has  succeeded." — Morning  Post. 


XXXII.— SAM  SLICK'S  TRAITS  OF  AMERICAN  HTTMOUR. 

"  Dip  where  you  will  into  this  lottery  of  fun,  you  are  sure  to  draw  out  a  prize.    These 
*  Traits '  exhibit  most  successfully  the  broad  national  features  of  American  humour." — Post. 


XXXIIL— CHRISTIAN'S  MISTAKE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  A  more  charming  story  has  rarely  been  written.  It  is  a  choice  gift  to  be  able  thus  to 
render  human  nature  so  truly,  to  penetrate  its  depths  with  such  a  searching  sagacity,  and 
to  illuminate  them  with  a  radiance  so  eminently  the  writer's  own." — Times. 


XXXIV.— ALEC  FORBES  OF  HOWGLEN. 

BY  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  LL.D. 

"No  account  of  this  story  would  give  any  idea  of  the  profound  interest  that  pervades 
the  work  from  the  first  page  to  the  last." — Athenoeum. 

"  A  novel  of  uncommon  merit.  Sir  Walter  Scott  said  he  would  advise  no  man  to  try 
to  read  '  Clarissa  Harlowe  '  out  loud  in  company  if  he  wished  to  keep  his  character  for 
manly  superiority  to  tears.  We  fancy  a  good  many  hardened  old  novel-readers  will  feel 
a  rising  in  the  throat  as  they  follow  the  fortunes  of  Alec  and  Annie." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


XXXV.— AGNES. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 


"  'Agnes '  is  a  novel  superior  to  any  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  former  works." — Athenoeum. 

"Mrs.  Oliphant  is  one  of  the  most  admirable  of  our  novelists.  In  her  works  there 
pre  always  to  be  found  high  principle,  good  taste,  sense,  and  refinement  'Agnes  '  is 
n  story  whose  pathetic  beauty  will  appeal  irresistibly  to  all  readers." — Morning  Post. 


XXXVL— A  NOBLE  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"Few  men  and  no  women  will  read  'A  Noble  Life'  without  feeling  themselves  the 
better  for  the  elTort." — Spectator. 

"A  beautifully  written  and  touching  tale.    It  is  a  noble  book." — Morning  Post. 

" '  A  Noble  Life '  is  remarkable  for  the  high  types  of  character  it  presents,  and  the 
•kill  with  which  they  are  made  to  work  out  a  story  of  powerful  and  pathetic  interest" 
—Daily  News. 

XXXVII.— NEW  AMERICA. 

BY  W.  HEPWORTH  DIXON. 

"A  very  interesting  book.    Mr.  Dixon  has  written  thoughtfully  and  well."— 7Ym«. 
"We  recommend  everyone  who  feels  any  interest  in  human  nature  to  read  Mr. 
Dixon's  very  interesting  book."— (Saturday  Review. 
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XXXVIII.— ROBERT  FALCONER. 

BY  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  LL.D. 

" '  Eobert  Falconer '  is  a  work  brimful  of  life  and  humour  and  of  the  deepest  human 
interest.  It  is  a  hook  to  he  returned  to  again  and  again  for  the  deep  and  searching 
knowledge  it  evinces  of  human  thoughts  and  feelings." — Athenoeum. 


XXXIX.— THE  WOMAN'S  KINGDOM. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEiVL^N." 

"  '  The  Woman's  Kingdom '  sustains  the  author's  reputation  as  a  writer  of  the  purest 
and  noblest  kind  of  domestic  stories." — Aihenceum. 

"  '  The  "Woman's  Kingdom  '  is  remarkable  for  its  romantic  interest.  The  characters  are 
masterpieces,    Edna  is  worthy  of  the  hand  that  drew  John  Halifax." — Morning  Post. 


XL.— ANNALS  OF  AN  EVENTFUL  LIFE. 

BY  GEORGE  WEBBE  DASENT,  D.C.L. 

"  A  racy,  well-written,  and  original  novel.    The  interest  never  flags.    The  whole  work 
epurklea  with  wit  and  humour." — Quarterly  Review. 


XLI.— DAVID  ELGINBROD. 

BY  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,   LL.D. 

"A  novel  which  is  the  work  of  a  man  of  genius.    It  will  attract  the  highest  class  of 
readers." — Times. 


XLII.— A  BRAVE  LADY. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"We  earnestly  recommend  this  novel.  It  is  a  special  and  worthy  specimen  of  the 
author's  remarkable  powers.     The  reader's  attention  never  for  a  moment  flags.'' — Post. 

"'A  Brave  Lady'  thoroughly  rivets  the  immingled  sympathy  of  the  reader,  and  her 
history  deserves  to  stand  foremost  among  the  author's  works."— Z)a%  Telegraph. 


XLIII.— HANNAH. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"A  very  pleasant,  healthy  story,  well  and  artistically  told.  The  book  is  sure  of  a  wide 
circle  of  readers.    The  character  of  Hannah  is  one  of  rare  beauty." — Standard. 

"A  powerful  novel  of  social  and  domestic  life.  One  of  the  most  successful  efforts  of  a 
successful  novelist." — Daily  Neics. 


XLIV.— SAM  SLICK'S  AMERICANS  AT  HOME. 

"  This  is  one  of  the  most  amusing  books  that  we  ever  read." — Standard. 
"  'The  Americans  at  Home'  will  not  be  less  popular  than  any  of  Judge  Halliburton's 
previous  works." — Morning  Post. 

XLV.— THE  UNKIND  WORD. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  These  stories  are  gems  of  narrative.  Indeed,  some  of  them,  in  their  touching  grace 
and  simplicity,  seem  to  us  to  possess  a  charm  even  beyond  the  authoress's  most  popular 
novels.  Of  none  of  them  can  this  be  said  more  emphatically  than  of  that  which  opens  the 
series,  '  The  Unkind  Word.'  It  is  wonderful  to  see  the  imaginative  power  displayed  in 
the  few  delicate  touches  by  which  this  successful  love-story  is  sketched  out" — The  Echo. 
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XLVI.— A  EOSE  IN  JUNE. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"•A  Bose  in  June'  is  as  pretty  as  its  title.  The  story  is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
touching  which  we  owe  to  the  industry  and  talent  of  Mrs.  Oliphant,  and  may  hold  its  own 
with  even  '  The  Chronicles  of  Carlingford.'  "—Times. 


XLVII.— MY  LITTLE  LADY. 

BY  E.  FRANCES  POYNTER. 

"This  story  presents  a  number  of  vivid  and  very  charming  pictures,  Indeed,  the  whole 
book  is  charming.  It  is  interesting  in  both  character  and  story,  and  thoroughly  good  of 
its  kind."— (Saiwrcfaj/  Review. 

XLVIII.— PHCEBE,  JUNIOR. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 
"This  last  'Chronicle  of  Carlingford'  not  merely  takes  rank  fairly  beside  the  first 
which  introduced  us  to  '  Salem  Chapel,'  but   surpasses  all  the  intermediate  records. 
Phoebe,  Junior,  herself  is  admirably  drawn." — Academy. 

XLIX.— LIFE  OF  MARIE  ANTOINETTE. 

BY  PROFESSOR  CHARLES  DUKE  YONGE. 

"  A  work  of  remarkable  merit  and  interest,  which  will,  we  doubt  not,  become  the  most 
popular  English  history  of  Marie  Antoinette." — Spectator. 


L.— SIR  GIBBIE. 

BY  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  LL.D, 

•* '  Sir  Gibbie '  is  a  book  of  genius." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
"  This  book  has  power,  pathos,  and  humour." — Athenceum. 


LI.— YOUNG  MRS.  JARDINE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  *'  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  'Young  Mrs.  Jardine '  is  a  pretty  story,  written  in  pure  English." — Tfw,  Times. 
"There  is  much  good  feeling  in  this  book.    It  is  pleasant  and  wholesome." — Atfienceum. 


LIL— LORD  BRACKENBURY. 

BY  AMELIA  B.  EDWARDS. 

"A  very  readable  story.  The  author  has  well  conceived  the  purpose  of  high-class 
novel-writing,  and  succeeded  in  no  small  measure  in  attaining  it  There  ia  plenty  of 
variety,  cheerful  dialogue,  and  general '  verve '  in  the  book." — Atfienceum. 


Lni.-IT  WAS  A  LOVER  AND  HIS  LASS. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"  In  '  It  was  a  Lover  and  his  Lass,'  we  admire  Mrs.  Oliphant  exceedingly.  It  would  be 
worth  reading  a  second  time,  were  it  only  for  the  sake  of  one  ancient  Scottish  spinster, 
who  is  nearly  the  counterpart  of  the  admirable  Mrs.  Margaret  Maitland." — Times. 


LIV.— THE  REAL  LORD  BYRON— THE  STORY  OF 
THE  POET'S  LIFE. 

BY  JOHN  CORDY  JEAFFRESON. 

"  Mr.  Jeaffreson  comes  forward  with  a  narrative  which  must  take  a  very  imponant 
place  in  Byronic  literature;  and  it  may  reasonably  be  anticipated  that  this  book  will  be 
regarded  with  deep  interest  by  all  who  are  concerned  in  the  works  and  the  fame  of  this 
great  English  poet." — T/ie  Times. 


WORKS  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 

'SAM  SLICK,  THE  CLOCKMAKER.' 

NEW  AND  CHEAP  EDITIONS. 

Each  in  One  Volume,  Illustrated,  and  Uniformly  Bound,  price  5s. 

NATURE  AND  HUMAN  NATURE. 

"We  enjoy  our  old  friend's  company  with  unabated  relish.  This  work  is  a  rattling 
miscellany  of  sharp  sayings,  stories,  and  hard  hits.  It  is  full  of  fun  and  fancy."— ^^Aencewm. 

"  Since  Sam's  first  work  he  has  written  nothing  so  fresh,  racy,  and  genuinely  humorous  a& 
this.  Every  line  of  it  tells  ui  some  way  or  other— instructively,  satirically,  jocosely,  or 
wittily.  Admiration  of  Sam's  mature  talents,  and  laughter  at  his  droll  yarns,  constantly 
alternate  as  with  unhalting  avidity  we  peruse  the  work.  The  Clockmaker  proves  himself 
the  fastest  time-killer  a-going." — Observer. 

WISE  SAWS  AND  MODERN  INSTANCES. 

"  This  delightful  book  will  be  the  most  popular,  as  beyond  doubt  it  is  the  best,  of  all  the- 
author's  admirable  works  " — Standard. 

"  The  book  before  us  will  be  read  and  laughed  over.  Its  quaint  and  racy  dialect  will 
please  some  readers — its  abundance  of  yarns  will  amuse  others.  There  is  something  to 
suit  readers  of  every  humour." — Atlienceum. 

"  The  humour  of  Sam  Slick  is  inexhaustible.  He  is  ever  and  everywhere  a  welcome 
visitor ;  smiles  greet  his  approach,  and  wit  and  wisdom  haag  upon  his  tongue.  We  pro- 
mise our  readers  a  great  treat  from  the  perusal  of  these  '  Wise  Saws,'  which  contain  a 
world  of  practical  wisdom,  and  a  treasury  of  the  richest  fun." — Morning  Post. 

THE  OLD  JUDGE ;  OR,  LIFE  IN  A  COLONY. 

"  By  common  consent  this  work  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  raciest,  truest  to  life,  most 
humorous,  and  most  interesting  works  which  have  proceeded  from  the  prolific  pen  of  its 
author.  We  all  know  what  shrewdness  of  observation,  what  power  of  graphic  descrip- 
tion, what  natural  resources  of  drollery,  and  what  a  happy  method  of  hitting  off  the 
broader  characteristics  of  the  life  he  reviews,  belong  to  Judge  Haliburton.  We  have  all 
those  qualities  here ;  but  they  are  balanced  by  a  serious  literary  purpose,  and  are  employed 
in  the  communication  of  information  respecting  certain  phases  of  colonial  experience 
which  impart  to  the  work  an  element  of  sober  utility." — Sunday  Times. 

TRAITS  OF  AMERICAN  HUMOUR. 

"  No  man  has  done  more  than  the  facetious  Judge  Haliburton,  through  the  mouth  of  the 
inimitable  '  Sam,'  to  make  the  old  parent  country  recognise  and  appreciate  her  queer 
transatlantic  progeny.  His  present  collection  of  comic  stories  and  laughable  traits  is  a 
budget  of  fun,  full  of  rich  specimens  of  American  humour." — Globe. 

"  Yankeeism,  portrayed  in  its  raciest  aspect,  constitutes  the  contents  of  these  superla- 
tively entertaining  sketches.  The  work  embraces  the  most  varied  topics — political  parties, 
religious  eccentricities,  the  flights  of  literature,  and  the  absurdities  of  pretenders  to  learn- 
ing, all  come  in  for  their  share  of  satire  ;  while  we  have  specimens  of  genuine  American 
exaggerations  and  graphic  pictures  of  social  and  domestic  life  as  it  is.  The  work  will 
have  a  wide  circulation." — John  Bull. 


THE  AMERICANS  AT  HOME. 

"In  this  highly  entertaining  work  we  are  treated  to  another  cargo  of  capital  stories 
from  the  inexhaustible  store  of  our  Yankee  friend.  In  the  volume  before  us  he  dishes  up, 
with  his  accustomed  humour  and  terseness  of  style,  a  vast  number  of  tales,  none  more 
entertaining  than  another,  and  all  of  them  graphically  illustrative  of  the  ways  and  man- 
ners of  brother  Jonathan.  The  anomalies  of  American  law,  the  extraordinary  adventures 
incident  to  life  in  the  backwoods,  and,  above  all,  the  peculiarities  of  American  society,  are 
variously,  powerfully,  and,  for  the  most  part,  amusingly  exemplified." — John  Bull. 

"In  the  picturesque  delineation  of  character,  and  the  felicitous  portraiture  of  national 
features,  no  writer  equals  Judge  Haliburton,  and  the  subjects  embraced  in  the  present 
delightful  book  call  forth,  in  new  and  vigorous  exercise,  his  peculiar  powers.  'Th&- 
Americans  at  Home '  will  not  be  less  popular  than  any  of  his  previous  works." — Post. 
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WORKS  BY  TIIE  AUTHOR  OF 

JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEIAK 

NEW  AND  CHEAP  EDITIONS, 

Each  in  One  Volume^  Illustrated,  and  Uniformly  Bound,  price  5s. 


JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

"  This  is  a  very  good  and  a  very  interesting  worli.  It  is  designed  to  trace  the  career 
from  boyhood  to  age  of  a  perfect  man — a  Christian  gentleman,  and  it  abounds  in  incident 
both  well  and  highly  wrought.  Throughout  it  is  conceived  in  a  high  spirit,  and  written 
with  great  ability.  This  cheap  and  handsome  new  edition  is  worthy  to  pass  freely  from 
hand  to  hand  as  a  gift-book  in  many  households." — Examiner. 

' '  The  story  is  very  interesting.  The  attachment  between  John  Halifax  and  his  wife  in 
beautifully  painted,  as  are  the  pictures  of  their  domestic  life,  and  the  growing  up  of  theii 
children,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  book  is  beautiful  and  touching." — Athenaeum. 

"  The  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  this  interesting  work  will  doubtless  meet  with  great 
success.  John  Halifax,  the  hero  of  this  most  beautiful  story,  is  no  ordinary  hero,  and  this 
his  history  is  no  ordinary  book.  It  is  a  full-length  portrait  of  a  true  gentleman,  one  of 
nature's  own  nobility.  It  is  also  the  history  of  a  home,  and  a  thoroughly  English  one 
The  work  abounds  in  incident,  and  is  full  of  graphic  power  and  true  pathos.  It  is  a  book 
that  few  will  read  without  becoming  wiser  and  better." — Scotsman. 


A  WOMAN'S  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  WOMEN. 

"  A  book  of  sound  counsel.  It  is  one  of  the  most  sensible  works  of  its  kind,  well  written, 
true-hearted,  and  altogether  practical.  Whoever  wishes  to  give  advice  to  a  young  lady 
may  thank  the  author  for  means  of  doing  so." — Examiner. 

"  These  thoughts  are  worthy  of  the  earnest  and  enlightened  mind,  the  all-embracing 
charity,  and  the  well-earned  reputation  of  the  author  of  '  John  Halifax.' " — Standard. 

"This  excellent  book  is  characterised  by  good  sense,  good  taste,  and  feeling,  and  is 
written  in  an  earnest,  philanthropic,  as  well  as  practical  spirit" — Post. 


A  LIFE  FOR  A  LIFE. 


"  We  are  always  glad  to  welcome  this  author.  She  writes  from  her  own  convictions, 
and  she  has  the  power  not  only  to  conceive  clearly  what  it  is  that  she  wishes  to  say,  but 
to  express  it  in  language  effective  and  vigorous.  In  '  A  Life  for  a  Life  '  she  is  fortunate 
in  a  good  subject,  and  she  has  produced  a  work  of  strong  effect  The  reader,  having  read 
the  book  through  for  the  story,  will  be  apt  (if  he  be  of  our  persuasion)  to  return  and  read 
again  many  pages  and  passages  with  greater  pleasure  than  on  a  first  perusal  The  whole 
hook  is  replete  with  a  graceful,  tender  delicacy ;  and  in  addition  to  its  other  merits,  it  i» 
written  in  good  careful  English." — Athenaeum. 


NOTHING  NEW. 

"•Nothing  New' displays  all  those  superior  merits  which  have  made  'John  Halifax' 
one  of  the  most  popular  works  of  the  day." — Post. 

"  The  reader  will  find  these  narratives  fully  calculated  to  remind  him  of  that  truth  and 
energy  of  human  portraiture,  that  spell  over  human  affections  and  emotions,  which  have 
«tamped  this  author  one  of  the  first  novelists  of  our  day." — John  Bull. 


THE  WOMAN'S  KINGDOM. 

"'The  Woman's  Kingdom '  sustains  the  author's  reputation  as  a  writer  of  the  purest 
iind  noblest  kind  of  domestic  stories.  The  novelist's  lesson  is  given  with  admirable  force 
and  sweetness." — Athenaeum 

'• '  The  Woman's  Kingdom '  is  remarkable  for  its  romantic  interest  The  characterv 
Rre  masterpieces.    Edna  is  worthy  of  the  hand  that  drew  John  Halifax." — Post. 


STUDIES  FROM  LIFE. 

"  These  Studies  are  truthful  and  vivid  pictures  of  life,  often  earnest,  always  full  of  right 
•feeling,  and  occasionally  lightened  by  touches  of  quiet  genial  humour.  The  volume  is  re- 
markable for  thought,  sound  sense,  shrewd  observation,  and  kind  and  sympathetic  feeling 
•lor  all  things  good  and  beautiful." — Post. 

[continued  on  next  page. J 
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CHRISTIAN'S  MISTAKE. 

"  A  more  charming  story,  to  our  taste,  has  rarely  been  written.  Within  the  compass 
of  a  single  volume  the  writer  has  hit  off  a  circle  of  varied  characters,  all  trae  to  nature — 
some  true  to  the  highest  nature — and  she  has  entangled  them  in  a  story  which  keeps  ua 
in  suspense  till  its  knot  is  happily  and  gracefully  resolved ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  a 
pathetic  interest  is  sustained  by  an  art  of  which  it  would  be  diEficult  to  analyze  the  secret 
It  is  a  choice  gift  to  be  able  thus  to  render  human  nature  so  truly,  to  penetrate  its  depths 
with  such  a  searching  sagacity,  and  to  illuminate  them  with  a  radiance  so  eminently  the 
writer's  own.  Even  if  tried  by  the  standard  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  we  should  expect 
tkat  even  he  would  pronounce  'Christian's  Mistake  '  a  novel  without  a  fault." — The  Times. 

"  This  is  a  story  good  to  have  from  the  circulating  library,  but  better  to  have  from  one's 
bookseller,  for  it  deserves  a  place  in  that  little  collection  of  clever  and  wholesome  stories 
that  forma  od'*  of  the  comforts  of  a  well-appointed  home." — Examiner. 


MISTRESS  AND  MAID. 


••A  good,  wholesome  book,  as  pleasant  to  read  as  it  is  instructive." — AtJienceum. 
"  This  work  is  written  with  the  same  true-hearted  earnestness  aa  '  John  Halifax,'    Tli» 
spirit  of  the  whole  book  is  excellent." — Examiner. 
"A  charming  tale  charmingly  told." — Standard. 


A  NOBLE  LIFE. 

"This  is  one  of  those  pleasant  tales  in  which  the  author  of  'John  Halifax'  speaks  out 
of  a  generous  heart  the  purest  truths  of  life." — Examiner. 

"Few  men,  and  no  women,  will  read  a  'Noble  Life' without  finding  themselves  the 
better." — Spectator. 

"  A  story  of  powerful  and  pathetic  interest." — Daily  News. 


A  BRAVE  LADY. 

"  A  very  good  novel,  showing  a  tender  sympathy  with  himian  natore,  and  permeated 
by  a  pure  and  noble  spirit." — Examiner. 

"  A  most  charming  story." — Standard. 

"We  earnestly  recommend  this  novel.  It  is  a  special  and  worthy  specimen  of  the 
author's  remarkable  powers.    The  reader's  attention  never  for  a  moment  flags." — Post. 


HANNAH. 


"  A  powerful  novel  of  social  and  domestic  life.    One  of  the  most  snccessfoi  efforts  of  a 

successful  novelist." — Daily  News. 

"  A  very  pleasant,  healthy  story,  well  and  artistically  told.    The  book  is  sure  of  a  wide 
circle  ol  readers.    The  character  of  Hannah  is  one  of  rare  beauty." — Standard, 


THE  UNKIND  WORD. 


"  The  author  of  '  John  Halifax '  has  written  many  fascinating  stories,  but  we  can  call  to 
mind  nothing  from  her  pen  that  has  a  more  enduring  charm  than  the  graceful  sketches  in 
this  work.  Such  a  character  as  Jessie  stands  out  from  a  crowd  of  heroines  as  the  type  of 
all  that  is  truly  noble,  pure,  and  womanly." — United  Service  Magazint. 


YOUNG  MRS.  JARDINE. 

«• «  Young  Mrs.  Jardine'  is  a  pretty  story,  wri  ten  in  pure  English."-2%«  Times. 

••  There  is  much  good  feeling  in  this  book.   It  is  pleasant  and  wholesome.  —Athenaum. 

"  A  book  that  all  should  read.  Whilst  it  is  quite  the  equal  of  any  of  its  predecessora 
It.  Pipvation  of  thousht  and  style,  it  is  perhaps  their  superior  m  interest  of  plot  and 
dramatic  intensity.  The  characters  are  admirably  delineated,  and  the  dialogue  is  natural 
*nd  clear." — Morning  Post. 
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MT^S.  OLIFH^NT. 

NEW  AND  CHEAP  EDITIONS. 

Each  in  One  Volume,  Illustrated,  and  Uniformly  Bound,  price  5s. 

ADAM  GRAEME  OF  MOSSGRAY. 

" '  Adam  G-raeme '  is  a  story  awakening  genuine  emotions  of  interest  and  delight  by  its 
admirable  pictures  of  Scottish  life  and  scenery.  The  plot  is  cleverly  complicated,  and 
there  is  great  vitality  in  the  dialogue,  and  remarkable  brilliancy  in  the  descriptive  pas- 
sages, as  who  that  has  read  'Margaret  Mailand'  would  not  be  prepared  to  expect? 
But  the  story  has  a  'mightier  magnet  still,'  in  the  healthy  tone  which  pervades  it,  in  its 
feminine  delicacy  of  thought  and  diction,  and  in  the  truly  womanly  tenderness  of  its 
sentiments.  The  eloquent  author  sets  before  us  the  essential  attributes  of  Christian 
virtue,  their  deep  and  silent  workings  in  the  heart,  and  their  beautiful  manifestations  in 
the  life,  with  a  delicacy,  a  power,  and  a  truth  which  can  hardly  be  surpassed." — Morning 
Post 

THE  LAIRD  OF  NORLAW. 

"We  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  commending  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Blackett's 
Standard  Library.  For  neatness,  elegance,  and  distinctness  the  volumes  in  this  series 
surpass  anything  with  which  we  are  familiar.  '  The  Laird  of  Norlaw  '  will  fully  sustain 
the  author's  high  reputation.  The  reader  is  carried  on  from  first  to  last  with  an  energy 
of  sympathy  that  never  flags." — Sunday  Times. 

" '  The  Laird  of  Norlaw '  is  worthy  of  the  author's  reputation.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
exquisite  of  modem  novels." — Observer. 


IT  WAS  A  LOVER  AND  HIS  LASS. 

"  In  'It  was  a  Lover  and  his  Lass,'  we  admire  Mrs.  Oliphant  exceedingly.  Her  story  is 
a  very  pretty  one.  It  would  be  worth  reading  a  second  time,  were  it  only  for  the  sake  of 
one  ancient  Scottish  spinster,  who  is  nearly  the  counterpart  of  the  admirable  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Maitland."— TYT/ie*. 


AGNES. 


" '  Agnes'  is  a  novel  superior  to  any  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  former  works." — Athenceum. 

"Mrs.  Oliphant  is  one  of  the  most  admirable  of  our  novelists.  In  her  works  there  are 
always  to  be  found  high  principle,  good  taste,  sense,  and  roflnement.  '  Agues '  is  a  story 
whose  pathetic  beauty  will  appeal  irresistibly  to  all  readers." — Morning  Post. 


A  ROSE  IN  JUNE. 


" '  A  Eose  in  June '  is  as  pretty  as  its  title.  The  story  is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
touching  which  we  owe  to  the  industry  and  talent  of  Mrs.  Oliphant,  and  may  hold  its  own 
with  even  '  The  Chronicles  of  Carlingford.'  "—Times. 


PHCEBE,  JUNIOR. 


"This  last  'Chronicle  of  Carlingford'  not  merely  takes  rank  fairly  beside  the  first 
which  introduced  us  to  '  Salem  Chapel,'  but  surpasses  all  the  intermediate  records. 
Phoebe,  Junior,  herself  is  admirably  drawn."— J.cade/ny. 


LIFE  OF  THE  REV.  EDWARD  IRVING. 

"A  good  book  on  a  most  interesting  theme." — Timet. 

"A  truly  interesting  and  most  affecting  memoir.  'Irving's  Life'  ought  to  have  a  niche 
in  every  gallery  of  religious  biography.  There  are  few  lives  that  will  be  fuller  of  in- 
iitruction,  interest,  and  consolation." — Saturday  Review. 
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GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  LLD. 

NEW  AND  CHEAP  EDITIONS. 

Each  in  One  Volume,  Illustrated,  and  Uniformly  Bound,  price  6s. 


ALEC  FORBES  OF  HOWGLEN. 

"No  account  of  this  story  would  give  any  idea  of  tlie  profound  interest  that  pervades 
the  work  from  the  first  page  to  the  last." — Athenanum. 

"  A  novel  of  uncommon  merit  Sir  Walter  Scott  said  he  would  advise  no  man  to  try 
to  read  '  Clarissa  Harlowe '  out  loud  in  company  if  he  wished  to  keep  his  character  for 
manly  superiority  to  tears.  We  fancy  a  good  many  hardened  old  novel-readers  will  feel 
a  rising  in  the  throat  as  they  follow  the  fortunes  of  Alec  and  Annie." — Fall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  The  whole  story  is  one  of  surpassing  excellence  and  beauty." — Daily  News. 

"  This  book  is  full  of  good  thought  and  good  writing.  Dr.  Mac  Donald  looks  in  his  stories 
more  to  the  souls  of  men  and  women  than  to  their  social  outside.  He  reads  life  and 
Nature  like  a  true  poet" — Examiner. 


ROBERT  FALCONER. 


" '  Robert  Falconer '  is  a  work  brimful  of  life  and  humour  and  of  the  deepest  human 
interest  It  is  a  work  to  be  returned  to  again  and  again  for  the  deep  and  searching 
knowledge  it  evinces  of  human  thoughts  and  feelings." — Athenceum. 

"  This  story  abounds  in  exquisite  specimens  of  the  word-painting  in  which  Dr.  Mac 
Donald  excels,  charming  transcripts  of  Nature,  full  of  light,  air,  and  coIovlt.''— Saturday 
Review. 

"  This  noble  story  displays  to  the  best  advantage  aU  the  powers  of  Dr.  Mac  Donald's 
genius." — Illustrated  London  News. 

"  •  Robert  Falconer  '  is  the  noblest  work  of  Action  that  Dr,  Mac  Donald  has  yet  pro- 
duced."— British  Quarterly  Review. 

"  The  dialogues  in  '  Robert  Falconer '  are  so  finely  blended  with  humour  and  pathos  as 
to  make  them  in  themselves  an  intellectual  treat  to  which  the  reader  returns  again  and 
again." — Spectator. 


DAVID  ELGINBROD. 


"  A  novel  which  is  the  work  of  a  man  of  genius.  It  will  attract  the  highest  class  of 
readers. " — Times. 

"  There  are  many  beautiful  passages  and  descriptions  in  this  book.  The  characters  are 
extremely  well  drawn." — Athenceum. 

"A  clever  novel.  The  incidents  are  exciting,  and  the  interest  is  maintained  to  the 
close.  It  may  be  doubted  if  Sir  Walter  Scott  himself  ever  painted  a  Scotch  fireside  with 
more  truth  than  Dr.  Mac  Donald." — Morning  Post. 

"David  Elginbrod  is  the  finest  character  we  have  met  in  fiction  for  many  a  day.  The 
descriptions  of  natural  scenery  are  vivid,  truthful,  and  artistic;  the  general  reflections  are 
those  of  a  refined,  thoughtful,  and  poetical  philosopher,  and  the  whole  moral  atmosphere 
of  the  book  is  lofty,  pure,  and  invigorating." — Globe. 


SIR  GIBBIE. 

" '  Sir  Gibbie '  is  a  book  of  genius." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  This  book  has  power,  pathos,  and  humour.  There  is  not  a  character  which  is  not 
lifelike.  There  are  many  powerful  scenes,  and  the  portraits  will  stay  long  in  our 
memory." — Athenceum. 

" '  Sir  Gibbie '  is  unquestionably  a  book  of  genius.  It  abounds  in  humour,  pathos, 
insight  into  character,  and  happy  touches  of  description." — Graphic. 

'"Sir  Gibbie'  contains  some  of  the  most  charming  writing  the  author  has  yet  pro- 
duced."— Scotsman. 

" '  Sir  Gibbie '  is  one  of  the  most  touching  and  beautiful  stories  that  has  been  written 
for  many  years.  It  is  not  a  novel  to  be  idly  read  and  laid  aside ;  it  Is  a  grand  work,  to  be 
kept  near  at  hand,  and  studied  and  thought  over." — Morning  Post. 
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NEW  LIFE  OF  LORD  BYRON. 


Standard  Edition,  in  one  vol.  crown  8vo,  5s., 

THE  REAL  LOUD  BYRON: 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  POET'S  LIFE. 
By  JOHN  CORDY  JEAFFRESON. 

From  the  Times. 
"  Mr.  Jeaffreson  comes  forward  with  a  narrative  which  must  take  a  very  important 
place  in  Byronic  literature.  Almost  every  chapter  contains  material  which  may  be  fairly 
called  new,  and  the  book  differs  from  many  biographies  of  Byron  in  one  very  important 
point — it  is  scrupulously  just  to  every  person  concerned,  the  facts  dealt  with  being  placed 
before  the  reader  in  a  judicial  spirit.  It  may  reasonably  be  anticipated  that  this  volume 
will  be  regarded  with  deep  interest  by  all  who  are  concerned  in  the  works  and  the  fame 
of  this  great  English  poet." 

From  the  Athenaeum. 
"  No  other  book  relating  to  the  history  of  English  literature  in  the  nineteenth  century 
has  appeared  of  recent  years  that  can  claim  to  contain  so  much  novel  information  as  Mr. 
Jeaffreson's.  He  has  produced  a  work  that  throws  a  flood  of  new  light  on  the  most  criti- 
cal periods  of  Byron's  life,  and  that  every  future  critic  of  modem  English  poetry  will  have 
lo  read  and  re-read." 

From  the  World. 
"  This  is  a  masterly  performance,  and  one  of  the  most  important  contributions  to  liter- 
ary biography  published  for  many  years.     Mr.  Jeaffreson  writes  not  only  like  a  student, 
but  a  man  of  the  world,  and  his  entire  analysis  of  the  relation  between  Byron  and  his 
wife  is  admirable." 


From  the  Daily  Telegraph, 
"  Byronic  literature  receives  an  important  accession  in  Mr.  Jeaffreson  s  new  work,  an 
ably-written  review  of  the  great  poet's  character  and  life.    It  abounds  with  facts  and  new 
matter  worthy  of  careful  reflection.    The  author  has  had  access  to  valuable  sources  of 
information,  and  he  has  used  his  material  with  great  skill  and  judgment" 

From  the  Glohe. 
"We  strongly  advise  all  who  feel  interested  in  arriving  at  a  true  conception  of  Lord 
Byron's  character  and  nature  to  read  this  very  able  volume.     The  author  has  taken  hia 
materials  from  all  available  sources,  and  has  so  deftly  handled  them  that  the  result  is  a 
piece  of  genuine  art- workmanship  in  literary  portraiture." 

From  the  St.  James's  Gazette. 
"  Mr.  Jeaffreson's  book  will  be  widely  read,  as  it  deserves  to  be,  were  it  only  for  the  fine 
impartiality  he  has  displayed  in  judging  characters  so  strangely  antithetical  that  a  critic 
with  a  mind  less  perfectly  balanced  must  have  swerved  unduly  to  one  side  or  the  other. 
"We  can  heartily  recommend  it,  therefore." 

From  the  Graphic. 
"  The  admirers  of  Byron  will  read  this  book  with  interest,  and  may  flatter  themselves 
that  they  have  got  a  version  of  his  histoi'y  which  no  future  revelations  are  likely  to  add 
much  to  or  impugn." 

From  the  Morning  Post. 
"  Everybody  will  read  this  work,  many  for  the  sake  of  the  great  poet,  whose  biography 
forms  the  subject,  and  others  simply  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  amount  of  interest- 
ing gossip  which  it  contains  about  the  famous  personages  who  flourished  in  the  days  of 
our  grandfathers.  It  is  a  very  able  book,  admirably  written,  and  evidently  entirely  un- 
prejudiced." 

From  Notes  and  Queries. 
'*  Mr.  Jeaffreson  may  claim  to  have  produced  a  work  which  establishes  itself  at  once  as 
standard,  and  which,  for  grace  of  style  and  intrinsic  value,  will  retain  a  permanent  place 
in  literature.    It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  a  narrative  more  dramatic,  more  stirring,  and  at 
the  same  time  more  trustworthy,  than  this." 
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WOMEN  OF  EUROPE  IN  THE  FIFTEENTH 

AXD  SIXTEEXTH  CEXTURIES.  By  Mrs.  Napier  HiCxGins. 
Vols.  1  and  2  demy  8vo.     SOs. 

ON  THE  TRACK  OF  THE  CRESCENT:  Erratic 

XOTES    FROM   THE   PlR.EU3   TO    PeSTH.      By  MaJOR   E.   C.  JoHNSON, 

M.A.I.,  F.  R.  Hist.  S.,  etc.  With  Map  and  Upwards  of  50  lUus- 
trations  by  the  Anther.     1  vol.  demy  8vo.     15s. 

THE  PICTORIAL  PRESS  :  Its  Origin  and  Pro- 

GRESS.  By  Mason  Jacksox.  1  vol.  demy  8vo.  With  150 
Illustrations.     IGs. 

"  This  volume  U  full  of  curious  information  and  quaint  illustrations.  Mr.  Jack- 
son's account  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Illustrated  London  Xevs,  and  of  the  spread  of 
illustrated  journalism  all  over  the  world,  is  a  striking  chapter  in  the  history  of 
newspaper  enterprise." — Daily  News. 

"This  work  is  full  of  interest  to  the  general  reader,  and  possesses  a  permanent 
value  as  a  reference  book,  which  every  editor  should  have  on  his  shelves."' — Pall 
Mall  Gazette. 

'•  Mr.  Mason  Jackson's  learned  and  exhaustive  work  on  the  '  Pictorial  Press,' 
with  its  rare  and  curious  illustrations,  should  be  acquired  and  appreciatively  con- 
sulted, not  only  by  those  amateurs  of  the  art,  in  the  exercise,  criticism,  and  bibli- 
ography of  which  Mr.  Jackson  is  so  skilled  a  proficient,  but  by  students  of  the 
history  of  journalism.'' — G.  A.  S.  in  Illustrated  London  Neus. 

THE    LIFE     AND    ADVENTURES    OF    PEG 

WOFFIXGTOX  :  With  Pictures  of  the  Period  in  which  She 
Lived.  By  J.  Fitzgerald  Mollot,  Author  of  "  Court  Life 
Below  Stairs,"  &c.  Second  Edition.  2  vols,  crown  8vo.  With 
Portrait.  21s. 
"  Mr.  Molloy  gives  a  series  of  vivid  pictures  of  the  period  in  which  Peg  Woffing- 
ton  lived,  and  of  the  men  and  manners  of  that  time." — Graphic. 

'•These  volumes  are  very  agreeably  written.  In  dealing  with  the  literary  and 
dramatic  personages  of  the  period,  Mr.  Molloy  is  a  faithful  chronicler  not  only  in 
epirit  but  also  as  to  facts.  There  is  no  prominent  personage  about  whom  a  num- 
ber of  characteristic  anecdotes  are  not  told.  The  author  also  gives  a  brilliant 
sketch  of  life  in  the  Irish  capital  half  a  century  before  the  Union." — <S'^  Jarnes's 
Gazette. 

"  Peg  Wofiangton  makes  a  most  interesting  central  figure,  round  which  Mr. 
Molloy  has  made  to  revolve  a  varied  and  picturesque  panorama  of  London  life  in 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  sees  things  in  the  past  so  clearly,  grasps 
them  so  tenaciously,  and  reproduces  them  so  vividly,  that  they  come  to  us  without 
any  of  the  dust  and  rust  of  time.  Horace  "Walpole,  Lord  Hervey,  Colley  Cifiber, 
Dr.  Doran,  Lord  Macaulay,  George  Anne  Bellamy,  Macklin,  and  other  authorities, 
are  laid  unstintedly  under  contribution  for  the  biographies  which  the  author  nar- 
rates and  the  good  stories  that  he  tells;  but  he  has  a  gift  and  a  charm  which  are 
peculiarly  his  own" — G.  A.  S.  in  Illustrated  London  News. 

"As  a  story  this  life  of  Peg  Wofflngton  is  excellent  reading.  The  character  of 
the  lively  actress  is  fairly  illustrated  in  those  scenes  in  which  she  bears  a  part, 
whether  humorous,  sentimental,  pathetic,  or  tragic.  Mr.  Sloiloy  has  filled  up  the 
pages  intervening  between  his  sketches  with  anecdotes,  and  has  succeeded  in 
presenting  a  picture  of  the  stage  world  in  the  days  of  the  second  George  which 
could  not  easily  be  surpassed.  Of  Kitty  Clive,  of  Garrick,  of  Macklin,  of  Foots  the 
witty,  and  of  Johnson  the  ponderous,  many  lively  stories  are  told." — Post. 
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WITHOUT  GOD:  Negative  Science  and  Natural 

Ethics.     By  Percy  Greg,  Author  of   "  The  Devil's  Advocate, 
"Across  the  Zodiac,"  &c.     1  vol.  demy  8vo.     12s. 

"Mr.  Greg  has  condensed  much  profound  thought  into  his  book,  and  has  fully 
succeeded  in  maintaining  the  interest  of  the  discussion  throughout."' — Morning  Post. 

"  This  work  is  ab:y  written ;  there  are  in  it  many  passages  of  no  ordinary  power 
and  brilliancy.    It  i.«!  eminently  suggestive  and  stimulating."' — Scotsman. 

'•  This  is  the  work  of  a  man  full  of  thought  upon  a  number  of  highly  important 
subjects,  and  of  strong  convictions  strongly  enunciated,  which  no  one  can  read 
without  benefit."' — Morning  Advertiser. 

"  Mr.  Greg"s  speculative  works  are  always  worth  study,  and  this  certainly  not 
the  least  of  them.  It  is  a  powerful  and  instructive  book  for  the  doubter  to  read, 
and  the  author  has  given  us  many  discussions  of  great  subtlety  and  depth.'" — 
Spectator. 

SIBERIAN  PICTURES.   By  Ludwik  Niemojowski. 

Edited,  from  the  Pohsh,  by  Major  Szulczewski.     2  vols.     21s. 

"  This  book  contains  a  good  deal  of  interesting  matter.  M.  Niemojowski"s  de- 
ticription  of  Siberian  game  and  the  hunting  of  it  is  clearly  valuable,  and  shows 
that  he  really  has  lived  among  the  people.  His  work  is  not  without  interest  to 
ethnographers,  for  it  deals  with  almost  every  race  that  inhabits  Siberia — Tun- 
guzes  and  Tartars,  Samoyedes  and  Ostiaks,  the  Buriats  of  Lake  Baikal,  and  the 
Gilliacks  of  the  Pacific  coasts." — Saturday  Review. 

"  Major  Szulczewski  has  done  a  service  by  translating  from  the  Polish  the  in- 
teresting account  which  Mr.  Niemojowski  has  given  of  the  dreary  land  in  which 
he  spent  so  many  years  of  exile.  The  book  contains  a  number  of  very  interesting 
stories." — Athenxum. 

"This  book  contains  by  far  the  most  exhaustive  and  reliable  account  which  has 
yet  been  given  in  English  of  Siberia."' — British  Quarterly  Review. 

REMINISCENCES    OF   MILITARY    SERVICE 

WITH  THE  93rd  SUTHERLAND  HIGHLANDERS.  By 
Surgeon-General  IMunro,  M.D.,  C.B.,  Formerly  Surgeon  of  the 
Regiment.     1  vol.  demy  8vo.     los. 

"This  is  a  book  of  interesting  recollections  of  active  military  campaigning  life. 
It  is  told  in  a  frank,  simple,  and  unpretentious  manner." — Illustrated  London  Xews. 

"This  book  is  not  only  bright  and  lively,  but  thoroughly  good-natured.  What 
makes  these  reminiscences  exceptionally  readable  is  the  amount  of  illustrative 
anecdote  with  which  they  are  interspersed.  The  author  has  a  keen  appreciation 
of  humour,  with  the  knack  of  recalling  appropriate  stories."' — Saturday  Review. 

"  There  is  much  in  these  interesting  reminiscences  that  will  gratify  while  it 
pains  the  reader.  A  book  like  this,  which  portrays  the  horrors  and  not  merely 
the  showy  side  of  war,  has  distinct  usefulness.  Dr.  Munro  recounts  many  inci- 
dents with  pardonable  pride." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

THE    FRIENDSHIPS    OF    MARY    RUSSELL 

MITFORD :  As  Recorded  in  Letters  from  her  Literary 
Correspondents.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  A.  G.  L'Estrange, 
Editor  of  "  The  Life  of  Mary  Russell  Mitford,"  &c.     2  vols.     21s. 

"These  letters  are  all  written  as  to  one  whom  the  writers  love  and  revere.  Miss 
Barrett  is  one  of  Miss  Mitford's  correspondents,  all  of  whom  seem  to  be  inspired 
with  a  sense  of  excellence  in  the  mind  they  are  invoking.  Their  letters  are  ex- 
tremely interesting,  and  they  strike  out  recollections,  opinions,  criticisms,  which 
will  hold  the  readers  delighted  and  serious  attention.'" — Daily  Telegraph. 

"In  this  singular  and  probably  unique  book  Miss  Mitford  is  painted,  not  in 
letters  of  her  own  nor  in  letters  written  of  her,  but  in  letters  adtlressed  to  her; 
and  a  true  idea  is  thus  conveyed  of  her  talent,  her  dispobition,  and  of  the  impres- 
sion she  made  upon  her  friends.  It  seldom  happens  that  anyone,  however  dis- 
tinguished, receives  such  a  number  of  letters  well  worth  reading  as  were  addressed 
to  Miss  Mitford;  and  the  letters  from  her  correspondents  are  not  only  from  inter- 
esting persons,  but  are  in  themselves  interesting."'— <Sf.  James's  Gauite, 


MESSES.    HUEST    AND    BLACKETT'S 
NEW  WORKS— Co7it{7inecl 


MEMOIRS   OF  A  CAMBRIDGE  CHORISTER. 

By  William  Glover.     2  vols,  crown  8vo.     21s. 

"  These  volumes  contain  a  miscellaneous  set  of  reminiscences,  comments,  and 
anecdotes,  written  in  a  light  and  jocular  style.  Mr.  Glover  is  always  cheerful 
and  never  didactic." — Athenceum. 

"  These  volumes  bring  us  face  to  face  with  a  host  of  celebrities — Pilch,  Ked- 
gate,  Caldecourt,  and  Mr.  Aiilabie  at  cricket;  Sir  G.  Smart,  with  Cramer,  Lind- 
ley,  and  Dragonnetti  at  the  Wordsworth  Installation  Odes ;  Miss  Helen  Faucit, 
Brooke,  Kean,  and  the  elder  Farren  at  the  Cambridge  Theatre ;  Whewell  in  his 
college,  Professor  Willis,  Professor  Henslowe,  and  others." — Graphic 

"Mr.  Glover  has  produced  an  amusing  book.  He  has  notes  and  anecdotes 
about  Sterndale  Bennett,  Charles  Simeon,  Coke  of  Holkham,  Sir  George  Smart. 
Sims  Keeves,  Malibran,  Braham,  Henry  Phillips,  Lindley,  and  other  musical  giants 
of  those  days." — Scotsman. 

A  TWO  MONTHS'  CRUISE  IN  THE  MEDITER- 
RANEAN IN  THE  STEAM- YACHT  "CEYLON."  By  Surgeon- 
General  MuNRO,  M.D.,  C.B.  Author  of  "  Reminiscences  of 
Military  Service  Avitb  the  93rd  Sutherland  Highlanders."  1  vol, 
crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 
"A  frank,  hearty  record  of  an  experience  which  those  who  shared  it  mup*^ 
remember  with  cordial  pleasure." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  In  this  delightful  cruise  Dr.  Munro  saw  much  that  was  picturesque  ana  inter- 
esting.   The  book  will  give  pleasure  to  many  readers." — Morning  Post. 

"  This  book  is  characterised  by  a  simple-minded  kindliness  of  tone  which  makes 
it  very  pleasant  reading.'' — Graphic. 

MEMOIRS    OF   MARSHAL    BUGEAUD,   From 

His  Private  Correspondence  and  Original  Docuiients,  1784 — 

1849.     By  the  Count  H.  d'Ideville.     Edited,  from  the  French, 

by  Charlotte  M.  Yonge.     2  vols,  demy  8vo.     80s. 

"  Marshal  Bugeaud  was  a  grand  sol  lier,  a  noble-minded,  patriotic  citizen.     His 

Algerian  career  was  brilliant,  eventful,  and  successful,  both  as  regards  military 

command  and  civil  administration.'' — Times. 

"  This  is  a  work  of  great  value  to  the  student  of  French  history.  A  perusal  of 
the  book  will  convince  any  reader  of  Bugeaud's  energy,  his  patriotism,  his  un- 
selfishness, and  his  philanthropy  and  humanity  He  was,  indeed,  a  general  who 
may  serve  as  a  pattern  to  all  countries,  and  his  name  deserves  to  live  long  in  the 
memory  of  his  countrymen.  His  sagacious,  far-seeing  opinions  on  military  as 
well  as  civil  matters  they  will  do  well  to  ponder  and  take  to  heart." — Athenasum. 

"  The  present  biography  of  Marshal  Bugeaud  is  very  interesting,  and  it  is  so 
well  translated  that  it  reads  like  an  original  work." — Daily  News. 

GRIFFIN,  AHOY !   A  Yacht  Cruise  to  the  Levant, 

and  Wanderings  in  Egtpt,  Syria,  The  Holy  Land,  Greece,  and 
Italy  in  1881.     By  General  E    H.  Maxwell,  C.B.     One  vol. 
demy  8vo.     With  Illustrations.     15s. 
"  The  cruise  of  the  Griffin  affords  bright  and  amusing  reading  from  its  beginning 
to  its  end.    General  Maxwell  writes  in  a  frank  and  easy  style— J/orni/?^  Post. 

"  General  Maxwell  ia  always  genial  and  pleasant.  His  explorations  are  related 
with  much  liveliness  and  vigour." — Globe. 

WITH  THE  CONNAUGHT  RANGERS  in  Quar- 

TERS,  Camp,  and  on  Leave.     By  General  E.  H.  Maxwell,  C.B., 
Author  of  "  Griffin,  Ahoy  I"     1  vol.  8vo.    With  Illustrations.     15s. 

"A  warm  welcome  may  be  presaged  for  General  Maxwell's  new  work.  It  is  an 
emiuently  readable  book,  quite  apart  from  the  special  attraction  it  must  possess  for 
all  who  are,  or  who  have  been,  connected  with  the  gallant  88th." — Daily  lelegraph. 

"  When  General  Maxwell  made  his  debut  in  that  capital  book,  'Grifiin,  Ahoy!' 
we  expressed  a  hope  that  we  should  soon  meet  him  again.    This  expectation  is 
nov/  fulfilled,  and  again  we  have  to  congratulate  the  author  on  a  distinct  success 
Scarcely  a  page  in  his  volume  but  has  its  little  anecdote,  and  these  stories  have 
real  touch  of  humour  in  them." — Globe. 


MESSRS.  HURST    AND    BLACKETT'S 
NEW   WORKS— Continued. 


GLIMPSES  OF  GREEK  LIFE  AND  SCENERY. 

By  Agnes  Smith,  Author  of  "  Eastern  Pilgrims,"  &c.     Demy  8vo. 
"With  Illustrations  and  Map  of  the  Author's  Route.     15s. 

"  A  truthful  picture  of  the  country  through  which  the  author  travelled.  It  is 
naturally  and  simply  told,  in  an  agreeable  and  animated  style.  Miss  Smith  dis- 
plays an  ample  acquaintance  and  sympathy  with  all  the  scenes  of  historic  interest, 
and  is  able  to  tell  her  readers  a  good  deal  of  the  present  condition  and  prospects 
of  the  people  who  inhabit  the  couhtrs'." — St.  James's  Gazette. 

"Every  lover  of  Greece  must  hail  with  pleasure  each  new  book  of  travels  in 
that  country  which  tends  to  increase  the  interest  of  English  people  in  Greece,  and 
spreads  the  knowledge  that  it  is  not  only  delightful,  but  quite  safe,  to  travel  there. 
Miss  Smith's  'Glimpses '  are  lively  and  pleasant."' — Academy. 

"These  'Glimpses  '  are  presented  to  us  in  a  very  bright  and  sensible  fashion. 
It  is  a  very  agreeable  and  instructive  book.  The  chapter  on  the  language  and 
character  of  the  modern  Greeks  is  well  worth  reading  for  the  sound  judgment 
and  knowledge  of  the  subject  which  it  displays." — Fall  Mall  Gazette. 

LIFE  OF  MOSCHELES ;  with  Selections  from 

HIS    DIARIES   AND    CORRESPONDENCE.      By    His  Wife. 

2  vols,  large  post  8vo.     With  Portrait.     24:S. 

"This  life  of  Moscheles  will  be  a  valuable  book  of  reference  for  the  musical  his- 
torian, for  the  contents  extend  over  a  period  of  threescore  years,  commencing  with 
1794,  and  ending  at  1870.  Moscheles  writes  fairly  of  what  is  called  tho  '  Music  of  the 
Future,'  and  his  judgments  on  Herr  Wagner,  Dr.  Liszt,  Kubenstein,  Dr.  von  Biilow, 
Litolff,  &c.,  whether  as  composers  or  executants,  are  in  a  liberal  spirit.  He  re- 
cognizes cheerfully  the  talents  of  our  native  artists:  Sir  S.  Bennett,  Mr.  Mac- 
farren,  Madame  Goddard,  Mr.  J.  Barnett,  Mr.  HuUah,  Mr.  A.  Sullivan,  &c.  The 
volumes  are  full  of  amusing  anecdotes." — Athenxum. 

MONSIEUR   GUIZOT   in   Private   Life  (1787- 

1874).     By  His  Daughter,  Madame  de  Witt.     Translated  by  Mrs. 
Simpson.     1  vol.  demy  8vo.     15s. 

"  Madame  de  Witt  has  done  justice  to  her  father's  memory  in  an  admirable  re- 
cord of  his  life.  Mrs.  Simpson's  translation  of  this  singularly  interesting  book  is 
in  accuracy  and  grace  worthy  of  the  original  and  of  the  subject." — Saturday  Review. 

WORDS    OF    HOPE    AND     COMFORT     TO 

THOSE  IN  SORROW.    Dedicated  by  Permission  to  The  Queen. 
Fourth  Edition.      1  vol.  small  4to.     5s. 

"The  writer  of  the  tenderly-conceived  letters  in  this  volume  was  Mrs.  Julius 
Hare,  a  sister  of  Mr.  Maurice.  They  are  instinct  with  the  devout  submissiveness 
and  fine  sympathy  which  we  associate  with  the  name  of  Maurice;  but  in  her  there 
is  added  a  winningness  of  tact,  and  sometimes,  too,  a  directness  of  language,  which 
we  hardly  And  even  in  the  brother.  The  letters  were  privately  printed  and  circu- 
lated, and  were  found  to  be  the  source  of  much  comfort,  which  they  cannot  fail 
to  afford  now  to  a  wide  circle.  A  sweetly-conceived  memorial  poem,  bearing 
the  well-known  initials,  'E.  H.  P.',  gives  a  very  faithful  outline  of  theliie."— British 
Quarterly  Review. 

PLAIN  SPEAKING.    By  Author  of  ''  John  Halifax, 

Gentleman."     1  vol.  crown  Svo.     10s.  6d. 

"We  recommend  'Plain  Speaking'  to  all  who  like  amusing,  wholesome,  and 
instructive  reading.  The  contents  of  Mrs.  Craik's  volume  are  of  the  most  multi- 
farious kind,  but  all  the  papers  are  good  and  readable,  and  one  at  least  of  thera 
of  real  importance.'' — St.  James's  Gazette. 


HURST  AND   BLACKETTS 

DONOVAN: 

A    MODERN    ENGLISHMAN. 
By  Edna  Lyall, 

Author  of  "  AVe  Two,"  &c. 

"'Donovan'  is  a  good  story  of  its  kind.  Donovan's  character  is  developed 
with  patience,  and  the  reader  will  find  in  him  a  good  deal  to  like." — Athenceum 

"  '  Donovan  '  is  distinctly  a  novel  with  a  high  aim,  successfully  attained.  The 
character-drawing  is  vigorous  and  truthful.'" — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  This  novel  is  distinguished  by  marked  ability  iu  the  portraiture  of  excep- 
tional forms  of  character.    Donovan  himself  is  a  finished  study." — Globe. 

"A  powerful  tale,  with  a  high  purpose." — Guardian. 


WE    TWO. 

By  Edna  Lyall, 

Author  of  "  Donovan,"  &c. 

"This  book  is  well- written  and  full  of  interest.  The  story  abounds  with  a  good 
many  light  touches,  and  is  certainly  far  from  lacking  in  incident.'' — Times. 

"  '  We  Two '  contains  many  very  exciting  passages  and  a  great  deal  of  infor- 
mation.   Miss  Lyall  is  a  capable  writer  and  a  clear-headed  thinker." — Athenaeum. 

'■  We  recommend  all  novel-readers  to  read  this  novel,  with  the  care  which  such 
a  strong,  uncommon,  and  thoughtful  book  demands  and  deserves." — Spectator: 

THE    BRANDEETHS. 
By  the  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  B.  Beresfokd  Hope,  M.P., 

Author  of  "  Strictly  Tied  Up." 

"  In  '  The  Brandreths '  we  have  a  sequel  to  Mr.  Beresford  Hope's  clever  novel  of 
'  Strictly  Tied  Up,'  and  we  may  add  that  it  is  a  decided  improvement  on  his 
maiden  effort  Mr.  Hope  writes  of  political  life  and  the  vicissitudes  of  parties 
with  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  a  veteran  politician.  The  novel  is  one 
which  will  repay  careful  reading.'" — Times. 


SOPHY: 

OR  THE  ADVENTURES  OF  A  SAVAGE. 

By  Violet  Fane, 

Author  of  "Denzil  Place,"  &c. 

*' '  Sophy '  is  the  clever  and  original  work  of  a  clever  woman.  Its  merits  are  of 
a  strikingly  unusual  kind.  It  is  charged  throughout  with  the  strongest  human 
interest.    It  is,  in  a  word,  a  novel  that  will  make  its  mark." — World. 

"  This  novel  is  as  amusing,  piquant,  droll,  and  suggestive  as  it  can  be.  It  over- 
flows with  humour,  nor  are  there  wanting  touches  of  genuine  feeling.  To  consider- 
able imaginative  power,  the  writer  joins  keen  observation." — Daily  News. 


MY    LOED    AND    MY    LADY. 

By  Mrs.  Forrester, 
Author  of  "Viva,"  "Mignon,"  &c. 

"  This  novel  will  take  a  high  place  among  the  successes  of  the  season.  It  is  as 
fresh  a  novel  as  it  is  interesting,  as  attractive  as  it  is  realistically  true,  as  full  of 
novelty  of  presentment  as  it  is  of  close  study  and  observation  of  life." — World. 


HIS    LITTLE    MOTHEE. 

By  the  Author  of  "John  Halifax,  Gentleman." 

"  This  is  an  interesting  book,  written  in  a  pleasant  manner,  and  full  of  shrewd 
observation  and  kindly  feeling.  It  is  a  book  that  will  be  read  with  interest,  and 
that  cannot  be  lightly  forgotten." — Rt.  James's  Gazette. 


Published  annually,  in   One   Vol.,  royal  8ro,  with  the  Arms  beautifully 
engraved,  handsomely  bound,  with  gilt  edges,  price  31s.  6d. 

LODOE'S     PEERAGE 

AND  BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED    BY    THE    NOBILITY. 


FIFTY-FOURTH    EDITION    FOR   1885. 

Lodge's  Peerage  and  Baronetage  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  mosi 
complete,  as  well  as  the  most  elegant,  work  of  the  kind.  As  an  esta- 
blished and  authentic  authority  on  all  questions  respecting  the  family 
histories,  honours,  and  connections  of  the  titled  aristocracy,  no  work  hat 
ever  stood  so  high.  It  is  published  under  the  especial  patronage  of  Her 
Majesty,  and  is  annually  corrected  throughout,  from  the  personal  com- 
munications of  the  Nobility.  It  is  the  only  work  of  its  class  in  which,  tht 
type  being  kept  constantly  standing,  every  correction  is  made  in  its  proper 
place  to  the  date  of  publication,  an  advantage  which  gives  it  supremacy 
over  all  its  competitors.  Independently  of  its  full  and  authentic  informa- 
tion respecting  the  existing  Peers  and  Baronets  of  the  realm,  the  most 
sedulous  attention  is  given  in  its  pages  to  the  collateral  branches  of  the 
various  noble  families,  and  the  names  of  many  thousand  individuals  are 
introduced,  which  do  not  appear  in  other  records  of  the  titled  classes.  For 
its  authority,  correctness,  and  facility  of  arrangement,  and  the  beauty  of 
its  typography  and  binding,  the  work  is  justly  entitled  to  the  place  it 
occupies  on  the  tables  of  Her  Majesty  and  the  Nobility. 

LIST  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  CONTENTS. 


Historical  View  of  the  Peerage. 

Parliamentary  KoU  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  Peers,  in  their 
orders  of  Precedence. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Peers  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  holding  supe- 
rior rank  in  the  Scotch  or  Irish  Peerage. 

Alphabetical  list  of  Scotch  and  Irish  Peers, 
holding  superior  titles  in  the  Peerage  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

A  Collective  list  of  Peers,  in  their  order  of 
Precedence. 

Table  of  Precedency  among  Men. 

Table  of  Precedency  among  Women. 

The  Queen  and  the  Royal  Family. 

Peers  of  the  Blood  Eoyal. 

The  Peerage,  alphabetically  arranged. 

Families  of  such  Extinct  Peers  as  have  left 
Widows  or  Issue. 

Alphabetical  List  of  the  Surnames  of  all  the 
Peers.  s 


The  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  England 
and  Ireland. 

The  Baronetage  alphabetically  arranged. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Surnames  assumed  by 
members  of  Noble  Families. 

Alphabetical  List  of  the  Second  Titles  of 
Peers,  usually  borne  by  their  Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Daughters  of 
Dukes,  Marquises,  and  Earls,  who,  hav- 
ing married  Commoners,  retain  the  title 
of  Lady  before  their  own  Christian  and 
their  Husband's  Surnames. 

Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Daughters  of 
Viscounts  and  Barons,  who,  having 
married  Commoners,  are  styled  Honour- 
able Mrs. ;  and,  in  case  of  the  husband 
being  a  Baronet  or  Knight.  Hon.  Lady. 

A  List  of  the  Orders  of  Knighthood 

Mottoes  alphabetically  arranged  and  trans- 
lated. 


"  This  work  is  the  most  perfect  and  elaborate  record  of  the  living  and  recently  de- 
ceased members  of  the  Peerage  of  the  Three  Kingdoms  as  it  stands  at  this  day.  It  is 
a  most  useful  publication.  We  are  happy  to  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  scrupulous 
accuracy  is  a  distinguishing  feature  of  this  book." — Times. 

"  Lodge's  Peerage  must  supersede  all  other  works  of  the  kind,  for  two  reasons:  first,  it 
is  on  a  better  plan ;  and  secondly,  it  is  better  executed.  We  cau  safely  pronounce  it  to  be 
the  readiest,  the  most  useful,  and  exactest  of  modern  works  on  the  &\x\>iecV'— Spectator 

"  A  work  of  great  value.  It  is  the  most  faithful  record  we  possess  of  the  arisio- 
cracy  of  the  day."— Pos(. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

PUBLISHED  BY  HURST  &  BLACKETT. 


THE  MAN  SHE  CARED  FOR.   By  F.W.  Robinson% 

Author  of  "  Grandmother's  Money,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"A  genuinely  pleasant  tale.    The  interest  accumulates  as  the  story  proceeds. 
It  contains  some  passages  and  some  delineations  of  character  which  may  com- 
pare with  ilr.  Robinson's  uiost  successful  work." — Athenceuin. 

RALPH  RAEBURN.    By  John  Berwick  Harwood, 

Author  of  "  Lady  Flavia,"  &c.     3  vols. 

"Mr.  Harwood  is  a  powerful,  picturesque,  and  at  the  same  time  vivacious 
writer." — St  James's  Gazette. 

"In  these  voiumes  readers  will  be  able  to  find  a  good  deal  of  genniue  enter- 
tainment. Mr.  Harwool  shows  considerable  fertility  in  the  invention  of  stirring 
incidents  and  trying  situations,  and  his  style  is  strong  and  clear.'" — Scotsman. 

LOVE  AND  MIRAGE.     By  M.  Bf.tham-Edwards, 

Author  of  "  Kitty,"  "  Bridget,"  &c.     2  vols. 
"  A  singularly  refined  and  beautiful  story,  in  which  we  know  not  whether  to 
admire  most  the  fair  landscape,  rich  in  ideal  and  real  loveliness,  or  the  simple 
figures  moving  before  ic." — Spectator. 

THE  DOUBLE  DUTCHMAN.      By   Catharine 

Childar,  Author  of  "  The  Future  Marquis,"  &c.     3  vols. 

"This  very  readable  book  is  abore  the  average  of  novels  of  its  kind.  It  deals 
brightly  with  scenes  of  modern  social  life.'" — Athenceum. 

"  This  novel  is  striking,  amusing,  and  full  of  surprises.  The  story  is  graphically 
written,  and  abounds  in  stirring  incident."' — Post. 

THE  COUNTER  OF  THIS  WORLD.     By  Lilias 

Wassermanx  and  Isabella  Weddle,  Authors  of  "A  Man  of  the 

Day,"  "  David  Armstrong,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"A  powerfully-written  story.    Many  of  the  situations  possess  a  strong  dramatic 
interest.    The  tale  has  a  wholesome  ring  about  it." — Globe. 

"  This  novel  is  powerfully  written,  and  will  repay  perusal." — Post. 

JOY.     liy  May  Crommelin,  Author  of  "  Queenie," 

"  Orange  Lily,"  &c.     3  vols. 

"Miss  Crommelin  has  here  produced  a  powerful  novel.  It  is  as  healthy  and 
pure  as  it  is  strong  and  original." — British  Quarterly  Review. 

"  A  powerfully  written  tale.  The  plot  is  dramatic  and  full  of  human  interest. 
There  is  much  to  commend  in  this  novel" — Morning  Post. 

LADY    LOWATER'S    COMPANION.       By    the 

Author  of  "  St.  Olave's,"  "  Janita's  Cross,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"  Pure  in  tone  and  abounding  in  incident,  this  novel  deserves  warm  commen- 
dation." — Morning  Post. 
"  The  characters  are  well  dra^vn,  and  exceedingly  natural." — Guardian. 

INCOGNITA.     By  Henry  Cresswell,  Author  of 

"  A  Modern  Greek  Heroine,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"  This  novel  has  in  it  much  to  please  and  satisfy.    Most  of  the  characters  are 
finely  drawn,  but  the  heroine  is  more  skilfully  described  than  any  of  the  rest.'  — 
Athenceum, 

ON  THE  SPUR  OF  THE  MOMENT.    By  John 

Mills,  Author  of    "  The  Old   EngHsh  Gentleman,"  &c.     3  .vols. 
"There  are  many  graceful  and  pathetic  scenes  in  this  book.  The  chapters  on 
sport  are  bright,  graphic,  and  full  of  movement."— J/oz-nuij?  Post, 
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LESTER'S    SECRET.      By    Mary    Cecil    Hay. 

Author  of  "  Old  Myddelton's  Money,"  &c.     3  vols. 

IN    AND    OUT    OF    FASHION.     By  Richard 

Davis  Perry.     3  vols. 

A   SIMPLE    LIFE.     By  Lady  Hope,  Author  of 

"  Our  Coffee-Room,"  "  A  Red-Brick  Cottage,"  &c.      (In  March:) 

ALTHOUGH    HE    WAS    A    LORD.      By   Mrs 

Forrester,  Author  of  "Viva,"  "Mignon,"  &c.     Second  Edition. 

3  vols. 

"Mrs.  Forrester  is  a  lively  story-teller:  a  few  hours  may  be  pleasantly  whiled 

away  in  her  company.    Her  book  is  not  wanting  in  contrasts  of  light  and  shade, 

nor  is  it  difficult  to  detect  evidence  of  considerable  vigour  and  imagination." — 

Athenaum. 

"Mrs.  Forrester  is  a  very  entertaining  writer,  and  there  is  really  not  a  dull 
page  in  the  whole  of  these  yoXume?,:' —Academy. 

COLVILLE    OF    THE    GUARDS.      By    James 

Grant,  Author  of  "  The  Romance  of  War,"  &c.     3  vols. 

"It  is  pleasant  to  congratulate  a  veteran.  Mr  James  Grant  has  in  his  present 
novel  described  the  recent  campaigns  in  Afghanistan  with  fidelity,  and  such 
domestic  life  in  Scotland  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  humble  domicile  of  Mary  and 
Ellinor  Wellwood  is  turned  to  use  as  a  quiet  background  to  more  stirring  scenes." 
— Aiheih'  um. 

"  In  this  novel  Mr  Grant  tells  the  deeds  of  daring  done  by  our  gallant  troops  as 
no  other  novelist  can  tell  them,  in  eloquent  and  heart-stirring  words.''— J/orHinr/ 
Post: 

THE  WITCH'S  HEAD.    By  H.  Rider  Haggard, 

Author  of  "  Dawn."     3  vols. 

"Here  is  a  novelist  of  Kingsley's  school,  a  successor  in  the  art  of  truly  patri- 
otic and  adventurous  fiction.  Mr.  Eider  Haggard's  delightful  romance  has  made 
us  laugh  and  made  us  cry."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"There  is  plenty  of  excitement;  and  high  colouring  in  this  lively  story.  The 
reader'i^  attention  is  retained  thvoxiglioxxt:' —Athemvum. 

"Th/oughout  this  novel  Mr.  Haggard  exhibits  a  great  deal  of  power,  originality, 
and  knowledge  of  his  B\xh]ect.''— Saturday  Review. 

THE  CARDICS.    By  William  George  Waters. 

3  vols. 

"  Mr.  Waters  has  succeeded  in  constructing  a  very  fair  novel.  His  sketches  of 
country  society  are  accurate,  and  bear  traces  of  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  originals." — Athenaeum. 

'•A  carefully  and  strongly  written  novel."— Z)rt?7i/  Xetcs. 

"  TMs  novel  is  readable  throughout."— .IcacZeHi?/. 

CYCLAMEN.       Bv    Mrs.    Randolph,    Author     of 

"  Gcntianella,"  "Wild  Hyacinth,"  &c.     3  vols. 

"Mrs.  Kandolphs  novel  deals  with  eveiy-day  life,  and  shows  a  keen  faculty  of 
observation." — Morning  Post. 

"  A  thorough  readable  and  harmonious  novel ;  it  is  wholesome  and  graceful." — 
Literary  World. 

WEST  OF  SWARDHAM.    By  the  Rev.  W.  O. 

Petle,  Author  of  •'  Tay."    3  vols. 
"Mr  Peile  is  a  pleasant  writer,  as  long  as  ho  is  dawdling  along  and  sketching 
manners,  life,  or  character  from  his  experience;  he  is  quite  at  home  on  country 
matters  and  rustic  incident." — Times. 


